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Our  object  in  presenting  to  tlie  public  this  modest 
treatise  on  fruit  trees,  is  to  popularize  the  culture  of  these 
trees,  wliich  once  well  understood,  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
source  of  large  revenue  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  it. 
For  far  too  long  a  period  have  the  farmers  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  neglected  this  matter  and  even  in  our  day,  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  carried  on  in  a  very  small  way, 
and  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  large  centers.  Still  owinw 
to  the  increased  facilities  of  communication,  the  value  o 
fruit  has  considerably  improved  and  the  receipts  from  a 
well  planted  piece  of  ground  M  materially  to  the  revenue 
of  the  farm,  as  every  one  will  eat  fri.it,  when  obtainable  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

The  intelligent  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  may  become 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  agriculture.  It  has 
even  ',een  remarked  that  one  of  the  most  striking  sitrns 
of  the  degree  of  comfort  and  morality  existing  among  the 
population  of  a  village,  is  to  see  it  surrounded  by  well  kept 
gardens  and  orchards.  T' d  possibility  of  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  a 
matter  of  doubt.  II  will  be  .seen  in  the  following  chapters 
that,  although  the  rigors  of  the  clitr  .te  prevent  the  cultivation 
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of  every  kind  of  fruit,  sf.i  5'>1(1  of  operation  in  sufficiently 

Inrf^e  nnd  the  numhem  oi  .%•».>..<  of  fruit,  which  will  j?ivo 
proHtiihIo  returns,  is  sufficiently  j;;roi\t,to  induce  tho  intetlif^ent 
farmer  to  endeavour  to  share  witu  othern  the  advantatfcs  to 
Iks  derived  from  this  hrancli  of  u^^riculture.  With  the 
assistance  of  (Jovernment  grants,  experiments  have  heen  tried 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  The  object  of  these  exper- 
iments was  rather  to  obtain  knowledge  than  profit  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  certain  regions  of  the  country 
were  favi.rable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  of  what 
varieties.  Tfa  various  reports,  made  up  to  the  present  time, 
allow  of  no  further  doubts  a.s  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or 
the  possibility  of  raising  trees,  proviiled  always  that  too 
operation  is  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  varieties 
perfectly  acclimate  J.  Information  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  further  on.  A  thing  much  to  be  desired,  and  upon 
which  every  one  is  agreed,  is  that  the  children  of  our  villages 
should  have  correct  ideas  of  the  science  and  art  of  *.he  cult- 
iv.^tion  of  the  ground.  By  exerci.sing  their  intelli.^ence  on 
these  interesting  subjects,  we  ..  jU  raise  in  their  estimation, 
and  cause  them  to  love,  an  employment  whir'h  practice  and 
ignorance  have  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  coarse  and 
laborious  task ;  iittle  by  little  without  trouble  they  will 
become  attached  to  it  and  in  time  to  cone  we  will  not  have 
to  sigh  over  the  desertion  of  the  labourer  from  the  fields  for 
the  towns.  This  is  a  point  which  is  admitted  by  every  sensible 
man.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  teachers  are 
capable  of  immediately  affording  this  elementary  instruction. 
They  are  not,  most  of  them,  being  themselves  unskilled,  but 
i  hey  should  all   be  able  to  become  so  within  a  very  short 
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tlino.  Now,  the  objuct  of  Uie  prosent  work,  is  one  of  the 
iiiOHt  iiirrenblo  om'  attractive  brnnches  of  iigricul lure.  The 
scitncfi  of  tho  cultivntioii  of  fruit  trees,  will  cxpnml  the 
intellect  and  developo  good  Irste.  In  this  respect  therefor^ 
it  is  worthy  of  our  bowt  nttention,  foi  to  secure  success,  work 
alone  is  not  sufficient,  there  must  also  he  tlic  «lesire  fi»r 
success.  From  another  point  of  view  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifftrenco. 


The  fruit  trade  of  Canada  has  developed  into  enf)rmous 
proportions  and  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  its 
cultivation  is  increasing  more  and  more,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  profit  it  produces,  due  to  the  high  position  held 
by  Canadian  fruit  in  foreign  markets.  The  new  fruit  plant- 
ations in  British  Columbia  cover  hundreds  of  thou.saiids  of 
s(juare  feet. 

Lastly  there  is  the  local  market,  which  should  not  be 
neglected.  We  cannot  expect  to  set  our  fruit  arrive  it 
maturity  during  the  first  days  of  summer,  but  it  must  not  lie 
forgotten  that  if  it  only  arrivts  later,  11  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  delivered  nevvly  gathered  and  of  i.eing 
ripened  on  the  tree,  and  that  consetjuently  the  particular 
ilavour  of  all  fru't,  arrived  at  maturity  under  natural  con- 
ditions, cannot  fail  to  command  a  renumerative  prico  even  i-i 
ou'  own  markets. 

Upon  this  subject  and  in  concljsion  we  will  give  the 
very  correct  idea?  published  by  the  inspector  of  the  exper- 
imental stations  of  fruit  Arboriculture  in  the  report  of 
i,he  Depart.nent  of  Agriculture  of  Quebec.     He  wrote  : 
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"  I  am  convinced  thnt  tlie  mining  of  trees  nt  tho  utationn 
i«  inHtructive  nn*\  h;noHcial  to  furmera  in  general,  who  do 
•»ot  iinilerNtnnd  wlint  ii  nurHery  of  fruit  trees  is.  This  intell- 
igent iind  Irthorious  class  have  not  had  the  advantage  to  Ir.irn 
that  the  trrtx  which  thpy  get  from  Ontario  at  :}0  to  50  cents 
each  wouhl  not  cost  them  more  than  5  to  (5  cents  of  dislmre- 
nient  and  lahor  if  th«-y  lionghtthe  grafts  and  cultivated  thorn 
with  the  sanie  care  as  they  do  a  hed  of  vegotahles. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  trees  annually  imported 
Ity  us  from  ahroail  number  200,000  and  cost  our  farmers  ami 
other  proprietors  !*()0,(K)0  on  the  average  or  nearly  81.000 
per  county.  This  is  an  enormous  tribute  to  pay  to  strangers 
for  trees  reared  in  over  rich  soil  and  forced  to  excess  Ity 
means  of  solid  and  licptid  manures,  which  renders  them  too 
tend  ;r  to  support  our  severe  winters.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  one  fifth  of  tho  apple-trees,  brought  acre  from  the  west, 
survive.  The  net  loss  to  the  Province,  through  tho  pur- 
chase of  these  trees,  is  valued  at  half  a  millicm  dollars  in  ten 
years  and  *hi8  estimate  is  below  the  real  loss.  The.se  los.ses 
have  ♦ho  b  .,|  effect  of  discouraging  a  great  many  proprietors, 
who  remain  under  tho  mistaken  impression  that  our  climate 
is  too  .severe  for  fruit  culture. 

"  The  best  way  to  les.sen  our  imports  and  to  retrieve  the 
immense  losses  sustained  by  proprietors  would  be  instruction 
in  the  art  of  grafting,  the  distribution  of  grafts  by  the 
Government*  and  by  the  agricultural  an<l  horticultural 
.societies  and  tho  e.stabli.shment  of  larger  nurseries  at  the 
experimental  fruit  stations,  where  the  public  would  learn 
the   econonucal  way   to  grow  trees  in  the  nursery  and  where 
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the  farmerH  coiiM  nh„  prorurt-  tn-fs  Hiiitf.!  to  tlio  moiI  an.i 
cliiimto  of  thuir  I.KSality.  A  littU-  ui.l  K>unte.l  to  tl  e  iiiaiiaK-rs 
of  the  statioiw  would  mml.le  them  to  rear  tre«'.s  f  tl..;  -Utions 
wliich  the  Uoverninent  might  eatuhliMh  hitur. 

"  This  <|ue.stion  iu  so  important  that  I  .loeiii  it  my  .hity 
to  submit  it,  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  receive  from  y<,u 
all  the  consideration  which  it  des«"-«'vj. 

"  The  ujore  the  people  art  ■  oated  in  fruit  culture,  the 
more  will  they  appreciate  the  products  of  our  CMinniercial 
nurseries  and  will  these  he  encouraged  in  preference  to  the 
foreign  nurseries  which  last  year  had  330  agents  selling 
their  fruit  trcjs  in  our  province. 

"  The  agricultural  lecturers  can  he  of  great  aid  to  hort- 
icultural instruction.  Dr.  Grignon,  M.  C.  A.  of  Terrcf-onne, 
has  himself  planted  and  given  away  several  thou.sand  grafts 
to  farmera'ch-'M,  besides  teaching  their  cultivation.  His  efforts 
and  his  gem  nty  have  been  crowned  with  remarkable 
success.  A  great  many  orchards  have  sprung  from  the  grafts 
distributed  by  him. 

"  In  six  counties  to  the  east  and  north  ea.st  of  Montreal 
to  Fraaerville  in  the  south  and  to  Murray  Hay  i.orth  of  the 
St.  I^wrence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fruit  culture  has 
retrogra«led  ;  the  art  of  grafting,  in  which  our  forefathers 
were  skilled,  is  practised  at  present  by  very  few. 

"  Our  ancestors  sowed  the  apple  pippins  and  grafted  the 
seedlir^s;  they  sowed  the  stones  of  plums  and  cherries  and 
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thus  raised  long-lived  trees ;  while  we  neglect  these  excellent 
practices. 

"  Our  ancestors  planted  their  orchards  in  new  land,  rich 
ki  ashes,  potash  and  humus ,  we  plant  ours  too  often  in  worn 
out  land,  where  the  trees  perish  of  hunger.  We  plant  in  poor 
and  badly  prepared  soil,  trees  grown  in  the  rich  earth  of  the 
nursery ;  they  consequently  suffer  and  fade  away.  We  plant 
trees  of  slow  growth,  which  produce  their  fruit  late,  such  as 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Greening,  which  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  our  short  summers  and  long  winters. 

"  This  state  of  affairs  is  deplorable ;  I  have  noted  it 
seriously,  after  being  myself  the  victim  of  the  same  blunders 
and  I  acknowledge  the  fact  frankly."  (Report  of  Mr.  Auguste 
Dupuis  1902). 

In  this  respect,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
comaumption  much  can  be  done  and  it  will  be  no  small 
satisfaction  to  the  author  if,  in  publishing  this  work,  he 
succeeds  in  establishing  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  same. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  FRUIT  TIIEFS 


Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  cultivation  „f 
fruit  trees  and  of  the  various  operations  connected  with  it, 
It  will  be  well  to  give  some  ideas  upon  their  constitution' 
their  manner  of  living  and  their  growth.  It  is  always  well 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  objects  we  are  attending  to 
and  from  which  we  desire  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

A  tree  is  the  product  of  a  seed.  The  seed  is  that  part  of 
the  fruit  which  contains  the  elements  of  the  reproduction  of 
a  new  vegetation  similar  to  that  from  which  the  tree  itself 
has  sprung. 

The  seed  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  r  the  kernel  ; 
2'  the  shell  which  encloses  it. 

The  kernel  contains  the  embryo,  which  is  formed  :  1  of 
the  radicle,  or  rudiment  of  the  roots  ;  2^  of  the  jrerm  or 
rudiment  of  the  stem,  aod  '6  of  oue  or  several  cotyledons  or 
seed-leaves. 
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A  seed,  of  perfect  constitution  and  nmturity,  to  jferniinate 
and  give  birth  to  a  ne.w  plant  sliould  bo  put  under  the 
influence  of  a  certain  temperature  in  contact  with  the  air  and 
moisture. 

If  it  is  planted  in  moderately  damp  ground,  it  swells, 
through  the  absorption  of  water,  bursts  its  shell  and  gives 
passage  to  the  radicle  which  attempts  to  sink  into  the  earth 
to  form  roots  and  to  the  germ  which  raises  itself  out  of 
the  ground  to  form  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

The  Root. — In  fruit  trees,  which  are  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  root  is  the  part  which  points  down  into  the  ground. 
It  serves  to  fix  the  plants  in  the  ground  and  to  draw  from 
the  soil  the  elements  necessary  to  their  nutrition. 

Its  developement  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  height 
and  size  of  the  plant  from  which  it  has  sjjrung,  increasing  in 
size  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  latter. 

The  root  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  V  the  body  or  tap 
root ;  2°  the  comose  ;  3    the  neck. 

The  tap  root  is  the  principal  portion  of  the  root.  It  is 
the  first  to  appear  when  the  formation  of  the  root  begins. 
Often  in  certain  plants  it  disappears  some  time  after  its 
formation  and  is  replaced  by  branching  or  secondary  roots. 

The  comose  takes  the  form  of  small  slender  fibres 
growing  from  the  secondary  roots.  The  comose  is  the 
important  part  of  the  root.  The  absorption  of  the  fluids 
which  nourish  the  plants  takes  place  through  the  spongioles 
at  the  extremities  of  these  radicles  or  this  comose  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  same. 

The  spongioles  are  not  special  organs,  they  are  the  root 
extremities  themselves  in  process  of  formation.  They  pos.sess 
a  considerable  power  of  absorption,  which  increases  at  the 
same  time  as  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant. 


'■im'^: 
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The  neck  is  tlie  point  from  which  the  root  starts  and 
the  stem  rises  upwards. 

It  is  an  ideal  plan  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
anatomically,  it  is  not  even  always  easy  to  iix  it  precisely  by 
the  eye.  In  arboriculture  however  it  has  been  agreed  to  fi.K 
the  place  exactly  above  the  point  where  the  first  roots  take 
llieir  birth  upon  the  body  of  the  tree. 

With  reference  to  their  direction  the  roots  are  tapping 
roots  when  they  jrrow  down  vertically  into  the  ground  ; 
obli(|Ues,  when  they  depart  from  the  vertical  direction  and 
sloping,  when  they  grow  out  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  functions  of  the  roots 
were  to  fasten  the  plant  in  the  ground  and  through  thtir 
spoiigioles  to  draw  from  the  soil  a  part  of  the  nourishment 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  support  of  the  plant, 
"i'he  land  should  ])e  properly  prepared  ;  in  a  loose  soil  the 
roots  devclope  more  easily,  acquire  strength  faster  and  the 
comose  becomes  more  abundnnt.  With  reference  to  the 
tillage  of  the  ground  such  as  breaking  up,  hoeing,  manurinfr, 
&c.,  care  should  be  taken  to  a.scertain  whether  the  trees,  to  be 
worked  upon  are  tap  rooted,  or  have  roots  running  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  be  injured. 

Although  it  cannot  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
dimensions  of  roots  are  in  exact  proportion  with  those  of  the 
branches,  it  is  still  no  less  true  that  very  often  the  volumes 
correspond,  so  the  mt.re  roots  there  are  to  a  tree,  the  more 
branches  will  it  have  and  vice  versa.  Still  iriany  circum- 
stances, either  meteorological,  or  connected  with  the  cultiv- 
ation, tend  to  cause  a  variation  in  this  rule. 

The  stem  or  trunk.— The  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
the  portion  opposite  to  the  root  ;  it  rises  in   the  air  and  is 
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naturally    vertical   in   the   trees    which    now    occupy   our 
attention. 

Generally  the  stem  separates  into  different  parts,  these 
separate  parts  take  the  name  of  bouf^hs  and  branches  ;  they 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  their  distance 
from  the  main  stem  ;  upon  these  grow  smaller  branches, 
and  twigs,  which  form  their  extremities. 

The  stem  is  composed  of  1"  the  bark,  2°  the  wood,  and 
3"  the  medullary  canal. 

■  •  The  bark  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  surface, 
comprise.?  :  1°  the  epidermis,  which  covers  every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  which  is  not  always  permanent ;  2°  the  herbaceous 
covering,  which  shows  a  greenish  colour  and  in  which  the 
true  sap  is  contained  and  3°  the  liber,  which,  composed  of 
several  layers  closely  connected  together,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  sap  wood. 

The  Wood. — In  the  wood  there  is  the  distinction  between 
the  sap  wood,  and  the  true  wood. 

The  sap  wood  is  the  youngest  part  of  the  wood.  It  is 
formed  of  concentric  layers  generally  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  true  wood  or  heart  of  the  tree  and  is  less  firm  in 
tissue. 

As  the  tree  grows  older  the  sap  wood  becomes  wood, 
commencing  at  the  inner  layers  and  increasing  in  hardness. 

The  Medullary  Canal.  — It  occupies  the  center  of  the 
stem  and  contains  the  medulla  or  pith,  which  is  particularly 
plentiful  in  the  younger  parts  of  the  wood.  From  the  pith 
emanate  the  medullary  rays  which  go  as  far  as  the  exterior 
of  the  sap  wood. 

Leaves  and  buds. — The  leaves  grow  round  the  stem  and 
branches.  Leaves  arc  generally  green,  a  colour  wliich  they 
only  lose  when  they  die  or  are  attacked  by  disease.  The 
base  of  the  leaf  usually  terminates  in  a  stalk  called  a  petiole. 
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leaves  form  during  the  first  year  of  vegetation.  The  fra.ne 
of  the  leaf  i«  constructed  of  a  fil.rous  vascular  tissue  called 
the  nerves,  the  spaces  between  which  are  filled  ;-i  l,y  i 
substance  calle<l  parenchyma  ;  the  whole  is  covered  over  by 
an  epidermis  or  .«kin  and  is  called  limb  :  on  the  i, wo  sides 
ot  the  leaf,  but  particularly  on  the  lower  side  there  are 
numerous  small  openings  called  pores  by  which  the  interior 
18  connected  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  leaves,  through  their  pores,  absorb  the  fluids 
con  amed  in  the  air,  which  .nay  be  useful  U,  the  nourishment 
of  the  plant  and  throw  off  those  which  have  become  useless 
Besides  thoir  functions  of  absorption  and  rejection,  the 
eaves  also  perform  the  function  of  respiration  by  modifying 
the  h,,u.ds  absorbed  ;  they  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  utditj 
to  tlie  lite  of  the  plant.  ^ 

The  bu.l  appears  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  in  the  form  of  asmall  ovoide  bo.lv 
It  IS  a  small  branch,  not  yet  developed,  covered  with  .scales 
winch  protect  it  from  the  rigours  of  winter  and  from  the 
various  atmospheric  agencies. 

Buds  develope  into  boughs  and  branches  when  the 
sea.son  restores  vegetation.  There  are  certain  buds  which 
contan.  only  leaves,  others  only  Howers,  while  others  a.min 
enclose  both.  In  arboriculture,  the  first  are  called  ^ye" 
and  the  second  and  t'lird,  gems.  " 

r/../on.er.-Independently  ...   organs   referred   to 

wh.ch  contribute  to  the  developemeut  of  the  plant,  there  are' 
others  which  contribute  to  its  repn^.luction,  to  which  wl 
will  briefly  refer,  only  pointing  out  their  essential  parts. 

The  organs  intende.l  for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant 
are  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  Examined  from  the  exterior  to 
the   euterior   the    Hower   is   compo.se.l  :    V>  of  an  envelope 
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geneinlly  i,'reen  in  color,  ciillod  a  rnlir.r  (or  cup)  ;  2"  of  a 
second  envelope  almost  always  coloured,  called  the  corolla 
or  petal  ;  3"  of  a  certain  nuniVier  of  small  tilaments,  each 
terminating  in  a  sljfjht  enlargement  containing  the  i^cund- 
ifying  dust  or  pollen  :  these  are  the  stamens  or  male  organs 
of  the  flower  ;  4"  lastly,  at  the  center,  of  one  or  more  organs, 
unitetl  together,  this  is  the  pistil  or  female  organ,  it  encloses 
the  young  seed  or  ovules,  which  hy  fecundation  become  the 
fruit. 

The  Hower  is  male,  if  it  has  only  stamens,  fema'e  if  it 
has  only  a  pistil  ;  hermaphrodite,  if  these  two  organs  are 
joined  together.  This  latter  condition  is  the  most  general 
and  the  most  favoruhle  to  fertility.  Hotli  male  and  female 
tlowers  may  appear  upon  the  same  tree,  as  in  the  walnut 
tree,  the  hazel  and  others.  Tlie  tree  is  then  sai«l  to  he 
androgynal.  If  the  male  an<l  female  tlowers  are  on  separate 
trees,  as  in  the  date,  the  pistachio-tree  and  others,  the  tree 
is  dioic. 

For  a  Hower  to  give  fruit  or  fertile  seed,  the  pollen  from 
the  stamens  must  have  impregnated  the  pistil.  If  <luring 
the  flowering  seascm,  some  obstacle,  such  for  exam])le  as  a 
lon<«-  and  coUl  rain,  should  prevent  this  intiuence  of  the  polhn 
on  the  pistil,  fecundation  would  not  tike  place,  the  Hower 
would  <lrop  off  and  the  fruit  would  not  develope. 

Friiif-  -After  fecumlation  the  lower  portion  of  the  pistil, 
that  is  the  ovaiy,  enlarges  and  forms  the  fruit,  ''ich  contains 
the  seed,  the  fruit  is  then  said  to  have  knotted. 

The  Manner  of  Nutrition. 


The  upper  part  of  the  tree  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
lower  part  with  the  soil.  The  leaves,  by  their  pores,  as 
well  as  the  young  herbuceous  jiarts,  absorb  the  gases  and  the 
moisture  contained   in  the   atmosphere  ;  the  roots  through 
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their  sponj^iolos  »il»durl)  the  wiiter  I'nmi  ilu-  ;,rn.uii«l  which 
holds  in  sohitiun  viiriou.s  suhstunces  useful  to  ve;,'etHtioii. 
This  ii(|uiil  takes  the  imiue  of  sap,  it  furnishes  the  nutritive 
principle  to  the  plant. 

The  sap  has  two  well  (leHned  currents,  the  one  ascendinjf, 
the  other  (lescending.     The  ascendin'f  sap  rises  with  «-reat 
rapidity  throUi-h  the  nood  layers  and  especially  thr(ni<,di  the 
younff  wood.     This  ascendin<,'  force  depends  upon  a  nuiuher 
of  cau.ses,  principally   upon    atmospheric  circumstances,  the 
action  exerci.sed  hy  the    leaves,    throuj,di    exhalation    and 
perspiration,  the  phenomenon  of  attraction  known  to  physi- 
olo<,'ists  as  enilosmose   and  cai)illaiy  attraction  all  take  part 
in  it.     The  .sap  always  rises  Letter  in  the  vertical  jjarts  of 
the  tree.     Later  on  it  will  be  seen  how  much  attention  .should 
be  j^iven  to  this  property,  in   the   prunino;  of  tiie  tree  and 
training'  the    branches.     15esi<les   this  ascendin^r  movement, 
the  sap  also  moves  laterally,  it  therefore  jtermeates  the  whole 
ve<i;etable  tissue,  without  any  tixed  channel  ;   oli.tacles  en- 
countered   causing'    it    to    deviate.     The    rising''   of    the    sap 
commences  in  the  sprin<r  and  it  is  then  at  its  <rreatest  .stren«,'th. 
The   dry   weather  and   the  decreasing  action  of  ihe  leaves, 
weaken  it  little  by  little  and  cause  it  to  cease  almost  entirely 
by  the  end  of  the  .summer.     Still  in  the  month  of  Auirust,  in 
-some  trees  it  commences  to  ru»i  !i<rain  with  renewed  streiio-th, 
amoiifr  others,  in  the  pear  tre'    when  its  growth  commences 
early  in  the  season  or   when        diy  summer  is  succeeded  by 
rainy  weather.     This  renewed  rising  of  the  sap,  called  the 
August  sap,  is  some  times  strong  enough   to  develope   new 
buds.     In  any  case  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  the  tree 
finishes  at  this  season.     The  wood  is  then  said  to  be  rijie. 

The  a.scending  or  raw  .saj)  is  not  suitable  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant  ;  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  parts 
in  the  act  of  growing.  Hut  once  it  reaches  the  branches  the 
sap  spreads  through  the  leaves,  where,  coming  into  contact 
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with  the  air  which  poiietrutcH  tu  thu  interior  of  tlie  latter 
throuj^h  thoir  pores  and  inHuenccd  hy  the  respiration  of 
these  orjjans,  liy  the  heat  and  cspecally  li^  the  Hght,  it 
underj^oes  an  important  change  :  A  part  of  the  water  is 
thrown  off,  it  thickens,  takes  on  new  properties  and  descends 
from  the  leaves  towards  the  roots,  circulating  through  the 
layers  of  the  liher  l»y  special  channels.  This  desceading  sap, 
thus  elaborated  hy  the  leaves,  forms  the  caiabiuiii  a  nutri- 
tion, juice  which  serves  es-^entially  to  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  the  tree.  Each  year  the  aivibium  foni's  a  layer 
of  sap-wood  and  a  layer  of  liber.  The  latter,  extremely 
thin  is  les  pparent  than  the  former.  The  descending  sap 
does  not  mways  descend,  at  1.  ust  not  entirely,  it  often  takes 
a  different  direction.  It  goes  to  the  growing  portions  of  the 
plant,  such  as  the  top  of  the  stem  and  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  while  still  supplying  the  generative  layer  of  new 
wood  and  new  bark  and  the  matter  for  the  lenjitheninir  of 
the  roots.  The  growth  of  plants  and  the  successive  devel- 
opemeiit  of  all  their  organs  are  the  result  of  these  vaiious 
phenomena. 

We  only  desired  here  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  way 
in  which  trees  live  ;  we  will  again  refer  to  this  sultject  when 
occasion  may  reijuire.  But  if  <in  intimate  knowledge  of 
vegetable  life  is  desireil,  a  reference  to  treatises  on  botany  is 
indispensable. 
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Planting. 

In  a  climate  so  rigorous  as  ours,  the  selection  of  trees  is 
of  such  paramount  importance,  that,  if  wrongly  made,  success 
is  impossible.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  make  selection  of 
varieties  yielding  well  in  our  latitucu,  they  must  also  be 
thoroughly  acclimated.  This  fact,  known  to  all  who  have 
practiced  fruit  arboriculture,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who,  in  the  future,  may  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  species  of  cultivatfon  both  in  an  'ntelligent  end  profitable 
manner. 

In  his  practical  advice  on  the  management  of  fruit  trees 
and  shrubs,  Mr.  Cy.  Renaud,  nursery-man  of  the  Trappists 
of  Oka,  thus  expresses  himself  : 

"  A  great  number  of  the  disappointments,  suffered  by 

our  farmers,  arise  in  most  cases  from  the  fact  that  they  ha"e 

allowed  themselves  to  be  over-reached  by  enterprizing  agents, 

who.  having  only  their  own  interests  in  view,  care  very  little 

whether  they  furnish  them  a  profitable  orchard  or  not,  or 

sometimes  even  the  articles  which  they  have  bought    These 

set-bacl's  have  taught  wisdom   to  a  great  number  who  are 

themselves  able  to  Judge  what  are  the  best  suited  to  our 

climate.     The  careful  nursery-man,  who  makes  a  speciality 

of  this  culture,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  fluctuations  of 

the  market,  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  ore  else  to  instruct 

the  farmer  in  his  selection  of  varieties.     The  latter  should 

therefore  apply  to  some  honorable  and  well  established  house 

and  trust  to  it  as  to  the  varieties  which  he  should  plant " 
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Mr.  (Jooi^y  Moore  says  : 

The  )>xiiniplc  of  tliosc  wlio  snccL«»?il,  through  tlio  jmii- 
cious  choice  of  varieties  best  stiitetl  to  the  locality  and  throu;^h 
the  care  now  devotetl  to  their  cultivation,  acts  aa  an  encou- 
rafjeniont  to  those  who  huve  hitherto  liesitated  to  conunencu 
the  creation  of  in  orchunl.  ITnfortunately  if^norancc  of  tlie 
most  elementary  principles,  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  ; 
there  is  however  another,  it  is  the  ovir  confidence  which  one 
is  inclip.cd  to  place  in  the  reconinienihuions  of  certain  personsi 
who  in  tlie  first  place,  have  not  the  ni'Cessary  knowledfje  to 
advisi  in  the  ehoict?  of  varieties  liest  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  second,  have  only  one  ohject 
in  view,  that  of  earning;  their  conimission  by  the  sale  of  the 
trees  at  their  disposal. 

Thousan'ls  of  dollars  arc  thus  wasted,  every  year,  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  tho.se  wlio  attempt  the  growing  of 
apple  trees,  without  speaking  of  the  damage  suffercil  by 
honest  nursery-men,  who  take  serious  interest  in  their 
business  and  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  public. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  we  hav  alreaciy  cite<l  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Auguste  Dupuis,  manager  of  the  experimental 
fruit  stations,  warning  the  public  against  the  importation  of 
trees,  which  raised  in  a  milder  climate,  are  unable  to  stand 
the  severity  of  our  winters.  The  practice  of  the  princi|)le, 
"  that  only  acclimated  varieties  and  stock  should  be  accepted," 
is  therefore  a  condition  essential  to  success. 

This  does  not  absolutely  imply  that  foreign  varieties 
cannot  be  planted  heio.  Not  at  all,  as  the  case  frequently 
occurs,  but  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  allow  the  nursery- 
man to  take  the  risk  of  these  experiments  than  to  take  them 
himself. 


I  he  taking  up. — ine  success  of  the  growing  of  fruit  trees 
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•lepen.l:^  lar^'oly  oil  tli«  euro  l.e«t!)Wo.l  upon  tli-ir  pkntinjr 
Tlie  clmniTo  fttt.'n.lunt  upon  their  removal  Irom  the  nursery 
necessitates  attention  in  the  manner  of  rephmtiu},',  so  as  to 
assure  their  taking,  to  hanten  the  formati..,.  of  tlie Toot  »ihr.,'S 
iin.l  to  cause  them  to  tik.'  on  in  the  foHo win;,' years  as  rapi.l 
a  growth  as  the  (piality  ot  the  hin.l  will  allow.  The  lirst 
C(m.litionto  ho  observed  is  the  proper  pulling  up  or  rather 
the  removal  of  the  tree  :  too  mucli  care  cannot  he  taken  to 
avoid  the  injuring  or  breaking  of  the  roots,  accidents  of 
great  fre(|Uency.  Certain  it  is  that  the  less  aicidents  of  this 
kind,  the  more  ahnndant  will  be  the  comose  and  the  retaking 
of  tiio  tree  will  he  better  assurer!. 

The  roots  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a?  s!iort  a 
time  as  possible  and  sliould  be  particularly  guanled  against 
frost. 

If,  after  a  leng.hy  transport,  they  should  have  l)ecome 
dry,  they  should  be  allowed  to  steep   in  water  for  several 
hours,  after  which  they  shoul.l  be  phint.'d  immediately.  The 
roots  shoul.l  not  bo  allow  .1  to  steep  too  long,  because,  instead 
of  reviving  them,  through  too  great  an  absorption  of  water 
they  may  become  subject  to  nu,uldinoas  wliich  will  bring  on 
decay,     When  the  planting  cannot  be  done  at  once,  the  threes 
must  be  put  en  Jauge,  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  from  liigh 
winds.  "  La  mise  en  jauge"  consists,  as  every  one  knows. In 
placing  them  in  a  shallow  trench  along  side  of  one  another  ; 
care    being    taken    not  to   mi.\   the    roots  ;  they    are    then 
covered    with    loo.se    earth,    but    in    sufficient  quantities   to 
enable  them  to  stand  upright  ,   from  this  they  are  taken  as 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  plantation.     When  trees  are 
received  during  a  period  of  heavy  frost  it  will  not  be  advis- 
able  to  unpack  them,  they  should  be  slieltere.l  from  the  cold 
and  .so  allowed  to  remain  until  tlie  weather  has  become  mild 
once  more. 

^'■tion  and  preparation  of  the  ground.  -  If  one  has 
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the  power  of  choosing  hin  groam),  a  fertile  iioil  of  roo  lerate 
flrmneMfl,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp,  ihoiiUl  be  chosen. 
As  a  generni  rule  fruit  trees,  growing  from  seeds  require  a 
beHer  quality  of  soil  thnn  those  growing  from  the  stone.  They 
require  a  richer  nnd  deeper  soil.  Among  the  liittor  the  pearh 
tree  is  perhaps  an  exception  to  this  rule,  although  it  may 
also  be  grown  in  light  and  shallow  ground.  The  ground 
should  be  examined  here  and  there  so  as  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  itii  composition  as  well  us  the  thickness  of  the 
mould  and  th<;  btute  of  the  sub-soil.  A  mould  of  about 
twenty  five  inches  in  thickness,  is  sufficient  for  the  well 
being  of  tli"  tree,  provided  that  the  sub-soil  is  loose  and 
permeable  ;  where  it  is  not  so,  the  bed  of  mould  should  be 
from  thirty  two  to  thirty  six  inches  thick.  That  which  we 
now  advise,  is,  what  should  be  sought  for,  but  is  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  must  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  trees,  it  must  be  broken  up  and  manured, 
some  times  even  it  must  be  improved  by  fertilizers  so  as  to 
render  it  more  favorable  to  vegetation. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ground,  which  we  will  not  here 
fully  describe,  may  be  either  partial  or  totol  :  the  latter  is 
the  better  it  mixes  the  various  layers  of  soil  which  are  often 
of  di'-erent  nature  at  different  depths.  When  a  whole  square 
or  the  full  length  of  a  border  is  to  be  planted,  the  ground  is 
completely  broken  up.  A  partial  breaking  up  consists  in  the 
making  of  holes  of  various  sizes 

This  operation  should  take  place  at  least  six  weeks  or 
two  morths  before  the  planting,  if  the  ground  is  free,  so  as 
to  submit  the  earth,  brought  to  the  surface,  to  atmospheric 
influences,  which  render  it  more  productive.  The  partial 
sett  -ment  of  the  ground  will  take  place  which  will  permit 
of  the  leveling  of  tha  surface  and  of  having  trees,  the  roots 
of  which  are  buried  at  a  regular  depth. 
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In  breaking  up  groun.l.  th«  hahit  of  throwinfj  into  the 
bottom  of  the  open  trench  th«  earth  taken  from  the  RMrfac« 
and  of  covering  tlilH  with  the  subsoil,  in  wrong.  In  moat  cases 
the  earth  of  the  sub-soil  is  barren  orat  least  but  slightly  fertile. 
It  is  far  removed  from  the  (|uality  of  ploughed  ground.  To 
acquire  the  de-^^ired  fertility  it  must  !>«  submitte.!  to  the  in- 
riuence  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
must  be  frequent!;      -oken  up      However   the  time  of  its 

^  becoming  gcxxl,  may  Imj  advance.l  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  half  decayed  manure  ;  but  it  will  not  be  rendered 
sufficiently  good  at  the  time  of  planting  unless  the  prepar- 
ation is  commenced   long  in  advance.     The  roots  of  young 
trees  planted  in  soil  of  that  kind,  develope  slowly  and  the 
tree  often  droops  during  the  first  years  after  planting,  from 
no  other  cause  than  this.  This  result  is  particularly  notice- 
able when  a  piece  of  land   is  replanted   after   having   been 
covered  with   trees  for  a   number  of  years ;  even  although 
there  i.s  a  change  in  the  species  of  tree.     The  same   results 
occur  in   new   ground  but  in  a    lesser  degree.     We   would 
therefore  uilvise  that  after  the    trench    is   opened,    the   soil 
an.l  the  s^.b-soil  should  be   mixed   as    well   as   possible  to 
th*  depth  of  The  digging  by   using   a   spade   and    .i   forke<l 
hoe.  so  as  i.  remler  the  mass  of  earth,  turned  up.   homo- 
geneous  instea.l  of  keeping   it  in    separate    beds    and    of 
d.ff-rent  qualities.    The  well  being  of  the  tree  is  more  certain 
By  sub-sod  is  understood  the  layer  of  groun.l  not  generally 
cultivated  and  upon   which   the  cultivable   bed  rest.     The 
mixing  which  we  have  recommended,  must  only  be  made  if 
the  .«oil   is  capable  of  becoming  promptly   fertile  throumh 
cult.vtttion.     Otherwise  it  is  better  to  leave  it  aside  and  "to 
improve  the  ground  by  manures  or  to  increase  its  thickne.ss 
by  the  addition  of  good  ground.    A  damp  soil  must  be  avoided 

and  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  recourse  must  be  had 

f.n    H  1*11  in  a  rPii 


to  drainage 


Holes  for  planting  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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ground.  We  have  seen  what  is  necessary  with  reference  to 
the  deptli.  As  for  the  widtli,  in  average  lands,  it  should  be 
at  least  two  j'ards,  while  in  good  ground  a  width  of  1.25  yard 
will  be  sufficient  Besifles,  this  varies  according  as  the 
planting  is  of  fruit  trees  or  bushes.  The  earth  taken  from 
the  surface  should  be  placed  apart,  so  as  to  keep  it  for  the 
roots  as  it  is  of  superior  qunlity  to  that  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  the  latter  will  in  its  turn  remain  e.xposed 
to  the  air  and  will  improve  in  quality;  at  the  same  time  it^ 
is  better  to  mix  tlie  whole.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  each 
hole  should  be  broken  up,  as  otherwise  a  kind  of  packing 
will  be  formed  which  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  future  of  the 
tree.  Fresh  manure  should  never  be  put  to  the  roots,  as  it  is 
liable  to  cause  them  to  rot. 

It  is  here  well  to  remember  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  a  tree,  which  has  died  either  from  age  or  accident, 
when  no  longer  cjuite  young,  by  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 
to  ensure  success  ..he  whole  of  the  ground  taken  from  the 
hole,  in  which  it  is  to  be  planted  must  be  changed.  The 
oround  should  be  taken  from  a  neighbouring  plot,  the  best 
beinf  chosen.  Without  this  precaution,  whether  it  is  that 
the  tree  has  exhausted  the  substances  necessary  to  its  nature, 
or  whether  by  its  excretions,  it  is  injurious  to  its  fellow, 
certain  it  is  that  the  new  tree  will  not  prosper.  If  the  tree 
to  be  planteil  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  one  it  replaces 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  change  the  whole  of  the  groun;l,  a 
little  new  earth  round  the  roots  will  be  sufficient  together 
with  the  manuring  of  the  earth  which  has  been  retained. 

Time  of  planting.— In  conntnefi  where  the  autumn  is 
lonw  or  where  the  winter  does  not  follow  the  summer  too 
rapidljs  the  best  tin>e  to  plant  is  early  in  the  autunm  ;  but 
circumstances  are  very  different  in  our  Province  and  more 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part.  Our  aututnn  is  generally 
so  short,  that  it  does  not  give  time   for  new  roots  to  form 
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before  the  cold  sets  in  and  the  tree  havin<?  no  liold  upon  the 
ground  IS  hable  to  become  displaced  during  the  winter  •  and 
under  such   circumstances  runs   great  risk  of  destruc'tion 
Without  any   doubt   spring   planting   offers    much    better 
chances  of  success. 

If  trees  are  procured  in   the    autumn,    they  should  be 
placed  upon  the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  the 
roots  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  should  he  covered  with 
earth.     Small  roots  will  be  formed  more  readily  than  if  they 
were  standing  upright,  as  they   will   not  be  shaken  by  the 
wind,  and  these  roots,  if  preserved  with  care  durino-  trans- 
planting will  aid  materially  in  causing  the  tree  to  take  more 
rapidly,  when  it  is  planted  in  the    spring.     There  is  also  the 
further  benefit  of  having  the  trees  ready  to  hand,  which  will 
enable  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  Hrst  Hne  day  to  replant 
them.     The  holes  may  be  prepared  in   the  autumn,  .so  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  trees,  but  it  nuist  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  roots  must  be  prot^  cted  from  the  frost. 

Before  planting  a  tree  it  must  be  dressed.     This  o,,era 
t.on  IS  performed  both  on  the  branches  an.l  on  the  roots  On 
the  roots  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  all   those  which  have 
been    broken    or    bruised   in  the    taking  up  or  dnrinc.  tlu-ir 
removal  ;  this  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
care  as  it  often   happens   that   the    bruised    roots   instead  of 
healing  over,  become  cankered  ;  the  tree  .hoops  and  Hnailv 
dies.     The  extremities  of  the  dried  oomose  an.l  of  the  r.,ot^s 
are  cut  with  the  pruning  knife,  so  that  new  <,nes  n.ay  be  n„t 
forth  winch  will  greatly  aid  in  the  retaking  of  the  tree   The 
cut  ,s  mrnle  un.lerneath  in  such  a  way  th.t  the  woun.l  will 
rest  immediately  on  the  ground,  contact  with  which  favors 
the  healing. 

As  for  the  branches,  only  broken  ones  shoul.i  be  removed 
and  they  should  be  pruned  a  short  time  before  the  rising  of 
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the  sap  when  they  should  be  put  into  proportion  with  the 
length  of  the  roots.  In  high  growing  trees  only  the  branches 
necessary  for  the  symetrical  corformation  of  the  tree  should 
be  preserved  ;  the  roots  should  be  spared  as  much  as  possible. 

In  backward  plantations  it  is  often  an  advantage  not  to 
prune  during  the  first  year,  only  the  length  of  the  branches 
being  regulated  by  their  positions.  As  for  the  fruiting 
branches,  if  the  tree  has  any,  they  should  always  be  trimmed 
to  their  proper  length  whether  the  planting  was  done  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  autumn.    {See  Pruning). 

Selection  of  trees.  —  Strong  healthy  tre.  ,  showing  no 
sign  of  weakness,  shoiild  be  chosen.  The  younger  the  trees, 
the  easier  will  be  their  tianspla'  ig  and  their  growth  the 
better  assured  It  is  difficult  to  snare  the  opinion,  sometimes 
heard,  that  a  young  tree  taken  from  a  nursery,  where  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  has  caused  it  to  take  on  a  strong  growth, 
will,  when  transplanted  into  a  soil  of  inferior  quality,  have 
less  resisting  power  than  if  it  had  been  raised  in  a  nursery 
where  the  soil  was  of  about  the  same  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, experience  has  proved  that  such  a  tree  will  combat 
with  greater  advantage  the  poor  quality  of  the  new  ground, 
than  another  weaker  tree,  coming  from  a  nursery  in  which 
the  soil  is  only  of  an  average  quality. 

The  roots  of  well  growing  trees  are  more  absorbent,  their 
sap  channels  are  more  open  and  their  wood  Hbres  better  put 
together  than  those  of  weaker  although  healthy  trees  ;  they 
have  greater  power  of  resistance.  Therefore  our  advice  is  that 
trees  should  be  taken  only  from  nurseries  where  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  made  them  strong  in  a  climate  as  similar  as 
possible  to  that  in  which  the  plantation  is  to  be  made. 

Planting.— When  the  tree  is  prepared  the  planting  has 
to  be  considered.  One  of  the  first  precautions  to  take,  is  to 
get  the  necessary  depth,  which  varies  according  to  the  nature 
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Of  the   soil    and  of  the   subject   upon  which   ihe  variety  is 
grafted.  In  a  warm  light  soil  it  will  be  better  to  dig  deeper 
than  m  a  soil  which  is  damp  and  cold,  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  roots  as  ne.ir  as  possible  to  the  surface 
80  as  to  prevent  them  fro.n  rotting  and  to  forward  their  vege- 
tation.   II  must  always  be    so  arranged    that   the   air    may 
reach  the  roots,  consequently  they  must  not  be  too  ,nuch 
covered  up.     The  tree  will  be  more  fertile  and  the  fruit  of 
superior  quality. 

If  t^«  f  ffects  of  cold  or  more  particularly  of  drought  are 
to  be  feared,  it  will  be  well  to  cover  the  soil  with  a  layer  of 
half  decomposed  manure  in  the  shape  of  top  dressing  durinrr 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  plantation.    The  roots  in 
ground  protected  in  that  way,  will  be  assisted  in  their  ear  y 
development.     In  planting,  the  effect  of  the  packing  of  earth 
freshly  broken  up  or  loosened  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation      To  place  the  tree  at  its  proper  height,  a  long  rule 
placed  across  the  hole,  may  be  employed  ;  the  roots  are  placed 
in  the  hole  and  the  trunk  is  put  down  along  the  rule  at  a 
deph  of  25  inches.     The  tree  is  held  in  position  and  the  hole 
IS  hlled  m  the  following  manner ;  earth  is  thrown  in  when 
the  tree  IS    ..    the  required  height.  If  decomposed  tuif  is  to 
be  had.  some  is  put  into  the  bottom,  being  first  cut  up  with 
a  spade  so  as  to  avoid  too  close  settling     A  man  then  holds 
the  tree  in  position,  taking  care  that  it  is  in  proper  lino  with  its 
neighbours,   if  necessary  another  man  then  packs  the  earth 
between  the  roots.  These  should  all  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  planter,  who  gives  them  their  natural  direction  without 
bending  or  forcing  while  he  is  covering  them  with  ea.th    If 
there    is  a  tap  root   which  cannot  be   placed   in   a  vertical 
position  It  should  be  inclined  horizontally  to  one  side     Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  shaking,  as  is  f,equcnt!y  dor  e  with 
the  object,  it  is  claimed  of  causing  the  earth  to  fall  in  between 
the   roots:  this   custom  of   shaking   the  tree,    by    liftincr   it 
slightly,  deranges,  the  roots,  causes  them  to  gather  together 
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while  they  should  be  spread   upart   and  often  causes  the 
breaking  of  some  of  thom. 

There  should  be  no  stamping  round  the  foot  of  a  tree 
after  planting  ;  this  is  a  bad  practice,  because  in  stamping 
the  irround,  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  broken  or  at  least  to  be 
bruised.  It  must  be  simply  supported  at  the  foot  to  hold  it 
up  against  the  wind.  The  rain  will  settle  or  pack  the  ground. 
In  a  very  backward  plantation,  wetting  the  roots  to  assist 
the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  earth  will  be  advantageous 
and  two  or  three  cans  of  water  poured  slowly  around  the  foot 
of  the  tree  will  materially  aid  in  packing  the  soil. 

Wlien  the  transplanting  of  a  tree,  covered  with  loaves, 
is  necessary,  the  removal  of  tL;  'atter  is  indispensible,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk  must  be  carefully 
preserved  as  it  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  eyes  and 
buds.  The  green  ends  of  the  shoots  should  also  be  cut  of!,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  sap  and  the  consequent 
drying  up  of  the  boughs  and  branches.  Watering  the  trunk 
and  the  branches  as  well  as  the  roots,  will  facilitate  the 
retaking  of  the  tree,  which  is  always  a  doubtful  operation. 
It  is  always  better  to  plant  in  fine  rather  than  in  rainy 
weather  ;  sound  healthy  ground  is  better  than  ground 
containing  too  much  moisture,  as  the  latter  will  settle,  become 
packed  and  injure  the  developement  of  the  young  root  fibr;s. 

In  the  spring  when  planting  is  over,  unless  the  soil  be 
very  damp,  a  light  covering  of  straw  about  the  roots  will 
keep  them  cool  ;  a  little  digging  and  some  watering  during 
the  summer,  if  necessary,  will  complete  the  required  care. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  observe  the  proper 
distances  between  the  various  species  of  trees,  as  it  is  one  on 
which  the  succesful  results  of  a  plantation  often  depend. 

This  question  will  be  treated  separately  in  connection 
with  each  species  of  fruit  tree,  as  the  laying  do v       "  general 
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m.L''%'7T"''''  "  *'^  '''■•''*""''«'''  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  trees  and  also  acconJing  to  the  way  i,?  which 
they  are  raised.  ^       wiui,n 

^^t/m^r  Young  trees  should  be  supported  by  stakes  so 
as  to  prevent  the.n  from  being  too  much  shaken  b/the  winds 
V  .ch  would  loosen  the  roots,  injure  their  adherence  to  he 
and  so  prevent  the  retaking  of  the  tree.  The  stake  a 
little  longer  than  the  young  tree,  shouM  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  the  same  ti.ne  as  the  tree  itself  ;  by  driving  it  in 
afterwards,  there  is  the   ri.sk   of  striking  and   injuring  the 

thent"nrr'°^'v^/"'V'''""''  '"  ^"^^  f"-^-  approaching 
U^e  plantat.on.s.     Not  only  will  they  eat  the  young  shoots: 

but  by  rubb.ng   again.st    then,  the--    ...^^n  fhe   trees    even 
when  they  do  not  actually  tear  off  th.  ... 
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PRUNING 


Advantages  of  pruning. 


The  purposes  of  pruning,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  word,  are  the  following  : 

1°  To  give  to  t!ie  trees  a  regular  shape  and  to  preserve 
the  same  through  the  e(iual  distribution  of  the  sap  to  their 
various  parts. 

2o  To  render  fruitful  those  which  are  not  so  naturally. 

3"  To  keep  them  in  good  producing  condition. 

4°  To  obtain  larger  fruit,  of  better  quality  and  of  earlier 
production. 

5o  And  often  to  prolong  their  existence. 

Fruit  trees,  cultivated  in  gardens,  should  be  given 
regular  shapes,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  being  easily  trained 
in  desiied  directions.  The  limited  space,  often  allotted  to 
their  cultivation,  necessitates  their  pruning,  so  that  they  may 
not  take  up  too  much  space,  while  at  the  same  time  yielding 
an  abundance  of  fruit. 

There  are  some  trees,  which  left  to  themselves,  will 
scarcely  fruit  at  all.  By  pruning  there  are  means,  of  which 
we  will  speak  later  on,  of  hastening  and  increasing  fructifi- 
cation. 

Their  returns  are  also  more  certain  and  regular  ;  by  only 
allowing  a  certain  quantity  of  fruit  to  remain  on  the  tree 
every  year  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree  is  prevented. 
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The  fruit  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  in  quantities 
proportionate  to  it.  strength  and  receiving  each  its  suitable 
share  of  the  inHuence  of  sun  and  air.  will  become  larger  and 
of  superior  quality.  * 

?«•""{"&  i3  therefore  valuable,  but  only  on  condition 
that  ,t  .s  operated  according  to  true  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology.  Improperly  carrie.l  on.  it  not  only  injuL  the 
production  but  may  affect  the  very  life  of  the  tree 
wel  done,  :t  keeps  the  tree  in  a  good  state  of  health  a,  d 
production  ;  it  even  prolong,  its  existence  by  preventinir 
exhaustion  and   by  ridding  it  of  any  diseases  Ihich t:' 


The  principles  of  pruning. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  principles  of 
wh.ch  the  arboriculturist  shouM  never  lose  sigh  in  ihf 
cultivation  of  f ru:t  trees  or  in  the  use  of  the  pruning  h'ok 

Every  error  in  vegetation,  t  nding  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  an.l  equ.libnum  which  should  exist  between  each 
part  ot  the  tree,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  hurtful  to  its 
growth  and  fniitfulness  ;  to  remedy  any  such  the  following 
prmciples  should  not  be  departed  from  : 

1"  Only  trees  in  a  perfect  state  of  vegetation  give  regular 
and  perfect  fructification.-.Trees  in  which  vegetation  and 
fructihcat.on  nre  not  balanced,  those  which  have  fruited  too 
soon  those  which  have  grown  too  rapidly,  or  again  those  of 
stunted  or  reduced  growrh  will  never  have  a  perfect  and 
lasting  fructification. 

20  To  remain  healthy  and  productive,  every  portion  of 
the  tree  should  receive  an  adequate  quantity  of  sap,  light 
and  /.m^-Arrange  things  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  will 
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not  1)0  a  sinjjle  leaf,  lnul  or  branch  in  your  ^^ardcn,  whicli 
shall  not  recoive  perfect  lijjht  and  air,  and  you  will  he  assured 
of  handsome  crops.  ]iy  following'  this  rule,  your  trees  almost 
worthless,  til rou<^h  mis-manaf^ement,  may  be  matle  to  become 
productive. 

3"  The  free  muxt  (thi^ays  he  kept  hAn»'  its  vefjefdtive 
jwirer,  that  is  to  siy  kept  up  in  its  <;ro\vth  ;  reinend>erin<;  the 
law  of  vojji'tation  that  recpiires  that  a  tree,  liki'  every  other 
creature,  shall  increase  with  ajjje  and  become  perfect,  that  is 
it  shall  be  formed  of  a  stem  and  lateral  branches  and  not  of 
a  stem  alone  without  branches,  it  should  not  be  crooked, 
slopinjj  or  badly  formed  in  any  other  way. 

4'  A  htiltivce  should  be  m'lintdined  heJjvcev  flif  (jro^nth 
of  the.  ii'ood  and  the  fnicfi/icdtiov  of  the  tree. — If  the  <^ro\vth 
of  wood  exceeds,  the  tree  remains  sterile  ;  if  it  fruits  too  soon 
or  in  excess  it  promptly  goes  to  decay. 

5°  Eacn  tree  should  be  preserved  in  the  shape  thai  is 
natural  to  it  and  adapted  to  its  species.  —  Pruning  should 
only  be  done  to  regulate  this  shape,  and  not  to  make  a  pear 
tree  like  a  bowl,  or  an  apricot  like  a  pyramid. 

6"  Every  tree  in  a  perfect  state  of  vegetation  forms 
straight  branches,  veil  Ixdanced  betv^een  themselves,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  separate  without  crossiny  one  another. — 
It  is  only  through  some  acciilcnt  tiiat  branches  become 
defective.  All  crooked  or  elbowed  branches  should  therefore 
bo  removed. 

7"  The  size  and  strength  of  the  frame  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree  and  of  the 
products  to  be  obtained  from  it. 

8"  All  the  branches  and  frxdt  branches  of  Ike  same  age 
and  nature  should  be  equal  in  strength,  length,  direction 
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nnUjntdi/fj.-Mrco  syhich  mIkmvs  str..,,^.  I.rancl.es  on  one 
side  uud  weuk  ones  on  the  other,  at  UMe(,u.il  distances  in  its 
c.rcun.ference.  cun  not  be  u  long  livin;.  tree  or  re-rularly 
productive.  "^ 

9"  The  older  branches  .houUI  be    longer  und^trovy.r 
that  those  which  are  ijoumjer. 

10°   New  branches  should  onl;,  fjrow  from  the  trunk-  of 
the  tree  and  abone  the  older  branches  or  b,,  the  bifurcation 
or  torHny  of , he  latter.  _  Except  to  ill    a  blank"  space  or 
to  replace   x  branch,   new    branches  should  not  be  formed 
below  the  fraine  of  the  tree. 

no  Each  part  of  the  tree,  havin,,  a  particular  destina- 
tion etther  for  the  formation  of  a  branch  or  fr tut  branch 
sfiould  be  properh/  situated. 

12-  The  fruit  branches,  lasting  only  a  limited  tinu- and 
ail  branches  becoming  thinner  after  the  sixth  year  th.-v 
should  be  preserved  or  replaced  by  pruning. 

13"  As  vegetation  onb/  developed  on  ty  null  formed 
epes  of  the  wood  of  one  year,  it  is  on  thesr  r./es  that  prun- 
t»[/ should  I>e  operated;  except  in  ca.ses  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  .lo  otherwise  th..n  work  on  the  oM  wood.  The^e 
principles  include  the  whole  art  of  pruning. 

Time  for  prunin;,.  -  The  proper  time  fur  pr.ining  has 
always  been  a  disputed  point,  and  if  .some  maintain  th,.t 
pruning  may  be  done  as  well  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  sprii... 
there  are  other  who  as  Hrmly  maintain  that  the  sprin.^  is 
the  best  time.  " 

It  is  a  certain  thing  that,  in  our  rigorous  climate, 
when  the  pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the  sap  is  no 
longer  rising,  a  scar  will  be  left  which  tlie  cold  will  prevent 
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from  rapidly  houliiig  over.  Wn  tln'refore  consider  it  l>etter 
that  the  prunin;;  shouhl  be  done  in  the  spring,  heforo  the 
rising  of  the  sap,  so  as  to  avoid  its  loss  and  the  vvetikoning  of 
the  tree.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
bark  covers  the  wounds  made  at  thi.>s  season  of  the  year.  In 
this  case  tlio  tree  does  not  lose  a  part  of  its  sup  in  the  brunches 
previou.sly  removed,  but  on  thocontmry  uses  it  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  to  give  to  the  remaining  branches  a  better  growth 
and  g>'euter  vitality.  Pruning  in  the  summer,  when  the  sap 
is  in  fu'.l  operation,  has  also  been  spoken  of ,  but  it  is  abs- 
olutely sure  that  by  doing  so  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stopped.  However  in  the  case  of  a  barren  tn-j  recourse  may 
be  had  to  pruning  at  this  season  to  induce  the  emission  of 
buds.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moon;  who  declares  that 
this  is  the  only  cuse  in  which  .s'lmmer  pruning  is  to  be 
recommended.  Experience  his  deniou-struted  that  in  our 
climate,  the  comniDnceinent  of  April  is  the  best  time  for 
pruning  in  the  West  and  the  end  of  the  same  month  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  our  Province. 

Instruments  used  in  pruning. 

The  Pruning-Knif a.— Thin  is  the  most  ancient  und  the 
best  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of  pruning.  It  cuts 
clean  and  the  wound  heals  perfectly  ;  and  further  by  it  alone 
can  a  complete  and  safe  pruning  be  effVctcd.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  cankered  .spots  upon  the 
branches  or  trunks  of  trees,  the  commencement  of  decay. 
which  will  end  by  the  loss  of  the  branch,  but  the  removal  of 
the  affected  portion  of  the  bark  will  stop  the  advance  of  the 
evil.  If  the  gardener  prtines  with  pruning  .«hears  he 
neglects  the  suppression  of  the  evil  and  the  finest  planta- 
tions are  ruined  by  thi.s  neglect  The  nio»t  beautiful  plant- 
ations of  pyramids  have  been  destroyed  from  the  effect 
of  a  worm  the  the  stems  of  the.se  trees  were  affected  with  long 
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nam.w   canker...  the   .i,„ple   re.novul    of   whid.    with    H 
priinin.'-knifV    w,,iil,l     i  «'iicii    with    tlio 

mcit  which  h    1 1!" ■''''   ;'.•■■•"•■"""""  •'■'-  «-.t 

the  prunin^.knifc     N„r„.,v  ,  '  '  ""'""  "' 

lla. .lillercce  ut  l,,e  ti„a.  of  t  ,c  Jlrl    „   ", '"""'""'■I'""--'  ^ 

pi«i"iy  vuihie, .,  t„  h„  r.,.u.rk  ;i;  :"r„i  t.  "^^  "•"  ■"' 

to  arhmiculture.  *  Persons  entire  striui^-ers 

A  prunhift-knife  shouhl  he  procured  C, ...  .i 
ft^turer  ..F  special  tool,  for  ,.,rdcCr    A  t         ,   '"  '""""• 

'-..."» ■.vii,  not  ,,ti,.„e  the  imndf„i,t;zr'V'.r  ;'■"'' 

turned  in  every  direction  ;  the  crook       „,dd  ,    "'"" 

those  with  too  slight  „  curvature,  and  U  ,"  „  Uh  TT"'  ' 
curvature  „t  the  old  fashioned  prun  ^kn  , t  iT^ 
reluse,!.    Prun.nj-.knives  ol,tai„e,l  Ln  hard>™l!  " 

..re  rarely  ,ve,|  ^.,„p,,,,  „,„  „„  .^jlXZl  Z:Z'' 

In  usinx  the  pruning  knife,  the  left  hand  i,  |„.|d  I 
down,  out  of  dan„er,  the  branch  is  held  l.y  p,„  i    ,  ""  ^ 

under  the  eye  .l„.vo  which  the  cut  is  f^ 7'°  ""'""'  '"""'■ 
should  not  he  nn.de  towards  the  pe  ator  t  t  °'  "•;.  "" 
;;"".  -akin,  a  clean  cut  outward  JJu„^Z7  '•"'" 
the  cut  w,th  the  end  of  the  hiade  nearest  tlXX     """*' 

If  the  hranch  to  l,e  removed  he  „  stron-  one  it  i    I 

-och„.ayhere,noved^;:-jr';rr;:i:r::i;: 


«-r»*^-c«r:— ■^" 
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cut  u  luii^  iiiif,  l»ir;,'i!  Iimnclu's  may   Ik*  rciiiovnl   l.y  u  single 
cut  of  thu  pruiiiiiK-kiiit'u. 

If  in  ruiiiovin^  a  Itnuidi, 
there  is  ilnn^^cr  liy  the 
Haine  cut,  of  injuring  unu- 
ther  whicli  slioulil  he  proH- 
ervoil,  an  accident  wliicli 
niif^ht  luippon  to  tlu;  iiioMt 
expert,  a  wise  pret  lution 
is  to  cut  the  branch  ufl'  in 
pieces  hy  several  clean 
cuts,  liavinj?  full  control  of 
the  knife. 


l-iM.  I. 


Womlcil. 
IllUullf. 


To    sharpen  a  pruning- 

kuife,  the  hiailc  sliouKl  be 

placed  Hat  on  the  corner  of      Kmff  with 

a  table  or  on  the  top  of  a        "'"«  ''"'" 

picket,  when  the  whet  stone 

is  rubbed  Hatlv  over  it,  as  if  the  sharpeninj;  was  only  bcinj? 

done    across  wl.e   blade,  care  being    taken  not  to  allow  the 

stone  to  act  lengthways  on  the  blade,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 

thread  of  the  steel.     The  best  stone  to  use  is  the  black  stone 

of  Angers,  which  is  used  in  the 
nurseries  at  Orleans.  It  puts  a  tine 
edge  on  the  best  tempered  steel,  the 
oil  stone  is  good,  liut  too  sn)ooth,  the 
other  kinds  give  a  rough  edge 

In  the  pruning-knife  with  a  stag 
liorn  handle  (tig.  1.)  the  curve  of  the 
bladi'  is  not  sutticiently  pronounced 
wo  prefer  the  one  with  a  woodt-n 
handle   (tig.  1  bii^)    which    shows    a 

Fig.  2.   rruning  Hliearj..  perfect   CUrve. 

Pruning  ahears  are  suitable  for  the  vine,  the  peach  tree, 


f'-WRS^j.- 
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th«  j.oo««.„,rry  hnsh  «n,l   the  ron, ,  i,ut  sl.oul.l  „nt    ho   „.h...| 
nn  th.  i,.vunua\  l,rnn,.h,  ,  of  th«  fru,.,..  of  tl-   p.nch  troe      As 
they  cut  hy  crush....  the  w.«,.|  i.   ulvvay.  .lestroycl  for  .; 

r  n,„  ,..,„,eh,  the  wou...U  .ua.la  hy  th..  pruui,./nro  hinck 
'»»•«  ;i.-rua.......|.  the  .liHiculty  i.,   keopin.  th.  hhulo  .sharp 

--.n^   .t   to   act    ,..o.v    l.y  p..ossun..  ...  ,..cially   .h.-ntll.: 

niMtiu.iM'nt  IS  not  new  (l\<^  2), 

H.I-  /'"'"•"^^V"''"'"''  '"■*'  """'  "■'*''  ''"^  '•'•'•'''  "n.l..rnoath  a,..l 
this  .s  o.ily  sharp..,....|  o..  o.,o  sLIe. 

n^  hand   vi,r.-^'\'\n,    |„„„|   ,,^,^,  (Ki-,.  a)   j„  „^„,,   ,.  ,. 

cntt...,  oM  th.  thick  ...W..S,  it  is  .h.,i,;t.:lh;v:;;l  ti: 


l'"ig.  ;$.  — Tlif  haiid  saw. 


Pi-.  4.-Tliola.I(l.-. 


.  a.!o  ,H  „nno.l  off  at  -  .  Uck  to  e..ahlo  it  to  pass  freeJy 
through  the  woo,l.  Tl...  cut  however  shouM  he  Jl 
su,.K.th  w.th  the  pru..iug  k..ife.  fur  ev-.y  cut  u.a.le  with  the 
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saw,  rots  ami  dries  up  for  a  certain  lengtli.  If  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  branches  to  be  removed,  the  quickest  way 
is  to  cut  them  ott  with  ihe  prnninj^  knife  about  three  incites 
from  the  trunk,  later  on  in  tlie  month  of  September  the  stulis 
may  be  removed  with  a  carpenter's  chisel  close  to  the  trui 
without  leavin"  the  least  excrescence. 

The  Ladihr.—  (Fij;.  4)  shows  the  mo  lei  of  a  lif(ht  and 
portable  double  ladder,  which  stands  perfectly  between  the 
the  branches  of  the  tree  and  enables  the  higher  branches  to  be 
reached. 


TJie  cuftivr,  olt  of  sinall  hravchco. — Generally  the  cut  is 
made  too  close  to  the  eye,  and  there  is  danger  of  causing  it  to 
wither.     The  pruning  of  the  branches  of  hardwood   fruit 
trees  must  1)0  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ba.se  of  the  cut  shall  start  at  the  level  of 
the   end   of   the   eye  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  branch  or  a  little  under  this 
level   (tig.  5).     By  this  course   the  cut  is 
removed    far    enough    from    the  eye,    to 
leave  a  sufficient  length  of  wood  above  to 
dry    up     without    killing    it.       Further- 
more if  the  cut  is  made  too  close  to  the 
eye,  its    base  would  no  longer   present   a 
sufficiently  large  surface  to  support  the  foot  of  the  branch 
which  will  grow  from  it.     The  cut  must  be  neither  too  flat 
nor  too  sloping,  ''Ut  should  be  an  obli(|ue  cut,  permitting  the 
branch  to  easily  recover  from  the  wound.     A  cut  which  is 
tou  Hat  will  cause  the  branch  to  elbow,  the  wound   will  heal 
with  difficulty  and   will  form  a  dry  knot.     Too  long  a  cut 
presents   too    large    a   surface   and    is    liable    to  ciiu'-e   the 
withering  of  the  eye. 


FiK.  •-,. 

Fig.  (J. 

CUT  OF  A 

GUT  OF  AN 

BRANCH. 

EYE 

ruL'Xi.vf;.  j^- 

The  examination  of  the  tree  before  pruning. 

Before    reviewing,,    tl.o    various    operations    inchule.l  i,. 

of  he  tree  turtm,,.  fn.n.  th.  st.-.n.  It  is  ahsolntolv  noco  sn,-. 
to  thoro„,l.,y  ,..stin,nisl.  the  various  phonon.oua  whicl.  1 
pro,  uced  ,n  the  upp.-r  part  of  the  tr.e  before  uu,lertaki„. 
mtellicrently  the  operation  of  prunino-. 

""■*'"'•  -  I'll"  tr„„k  or  »l™,  I,  tl.o  ,„u„o  .-ivon  t„ 
,':    "T  ">'"  '"°  "■'■"''  "'"'<''"  '"■'  -"^'•«.  i'  *'rt.  f  1 
a  l..„„cl,  call,„l  „  l,„,„|.     Tlu.   .st,.,„   gi^vs   l.irti,  t„  1,,,,,, 
Wane  0,  „,„l  «rv.s  to  ean-y   tl„.  .:,  int.,,,,.!    ,  „ 
nounshinent.       It-  hoirHif  wl.,.ni  i  i      •  . 

strength  u(  tl,„  t,ee       "  '    '""'""■'""'    '"  "'° 

shoul.l  M  ft  r  „s  p„«,l,|,,,  .„„ecn,l  eel,  oti.en     Tl,,.,-  „.i||  l„. 
oser  t,«otl,e,-  „„  the  st„,„  „e„r  its  has.,     lu-   tl  is       1  ' 

■"  ™l'  "'"  '■' "•■■■  'l-tHLute,!.    T,„.  „.„„,,,        .J    :' 

hes      e  ,,,,,_,,,,,  ^^,,,^.^^_^_^ -^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

part  of  the  stoMi  al,„,.e  then,   l.y  eutti,,;;  „tr  too   lar.>,.     „ 

r:;r  ■:;'"'■ """" -■-^•'-•"» -"-Liiisi; 


.im.,UI,r„„H,,  terminate  the  lateral   hranche,       th.-v 
result  fro,,,  t  e  shoo.s  of  the  pr,.vio„s  year  an,,  they  I     ,  , 
an.l  c„„t,„„„  the  l„-a„el,es,     Wl„.„  the  ,.ro„-th   of  the  tree 
regular.  ,t  ,s  upon  th„„  ,„,„„  ,„„„„,„,  ,,,„,  j,,^  op„r;t 
prunniij  takes  place.  '    """'"  "' 
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FdJf"'  (ir  p'.rmalurc  hranchru  am  tlie  produce  of  oycs 
wliich  have  devclopcil  <luniij,'  the  year  of  their  foi  iiiation  ; 
they  therefore  always  start  from  the  hiteral  hraJiclios. 
Tlioy  may  ho  hr()Uf,'ht  out  hy  pinching  or  may  develops 
naturally. 

The  large  and  the  false  l)ranches  are  furnished  with 
eyes  hoth  on  their  surfaces  and  at  their  extremities. 

y/,,,  f,ft\ The  eye  is  the  hud  in  its  rudimentary  stage 

it  is  the  element  of  all  production.  It  is  found  on  nil  trees 
an.l  on  all  their  parts  in  diHerent  stages  ;  according  to  species 
it  may  exi.st  for  a  long  time  without  showing  itself,  or  it  may 
develope  at  once.  The  hud  is  destined  to  produce  wood  or 
fruit  according  to  circumstances  and  sometimes  the  two  at 
the  same  time. 


The  eye  is  of  two  forms,  it  is  conical  when  it  terminates 
the  hranch,  it  then  takes  the  name  of  terminal ;  Hat  w'  it 
is  found  on  the  .surface  or  circumference  in  which  c« 
called  lateral,  The  lateral  eyes  are  flatter,  the  furtlu>r.  y 
are  from  tlie  top  of  the  bough,  at  the  base  of  each  eye  and  of 
each  small  hranch,  there  are  two  supplementary  eyes, 
very  small  and  situated  one  on  each  side,  generally  develop- 
inf'  when  an  accident  has  happened  to  the  principal  eye  or 
that  the  latter  is  a  malformation  ;  the  huds  from  these  eyes 
are  loss  vigorous  than  those  produced  hy  the  principal  eye. 

Eyes  hold  four  positions  which  it  is  u.seful  to  know  :in 
front  or  behind,  according  as  they  face  the  oh.server  or 
otherwise  ;  above  or  below  according  to  their  positions  on 
tlie  branch.  Each  has  its  advantages  aiul  its  disadvantages 
which  will  be  known  after  pruning  has  taken  place. 
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Wl.en  tlu;  l.rancl.  I.us  Imx'Ii   piuiu-l,  tlu-   oy,-   which   hus 
Lecoino  tunuinul  take.s  the  naiuo  ..f  the  oy  .W  the  pninin- 

/.r,7.«<  .v,.v. -These  eyes,  scarcely  visil.K,  ure  only 
»<'"...!  on  chl  VVO0.I  :  they  s.m.eti.nes  n.,nain  h.active  for 
several  years  ami  only  .levelope  in  c..nse.,u.-,.ce  ola  prunin.r 
made  ahove  then.  ;  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  sap  or 
the  weakenn.fr  in  the  extremity  of  a  Lranch  may  also  cause 
their  developement. 

(Mher  ef/es  are  also  fuun.l  ..n  oM  u(,od,  near  knots  and 
elbows  ;  they  are  never  visible,  an<l  develope  often  s,,(,nta- 
noously  or  in  conse(|uence  of  a  short  prunin<r. 

These  two  sorts  of  eyes  are  of  the  -reatest  utility  in  the 
success  of  certain  operations. 

The  space  l)etween  two  eyes  on  a  branch  is  called  the 
internode. 


ne  glutton.  -  This  is  a  branch,  which  has  taken  on  a 
gnnvth  disproportioned  to  that  ..f  nei^rhbourin-  branches  ft  is 
known  by  its  size  :  the  eyes  near  its  b,rse  are^very  s.nail  an.l 
at  a  distance  from  one  another  ;  those  on  the  upper  part  on 
the  contrary  are  large  and  often  develope  into  false  b-anciies 
The  glutton    grows  on   the  stem,  aliove  the  branches    rie.r 
the  elbows,  where  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  lessened   .nd 
presents  a  fairly  strong  foot  hold  from   its   earliest  .n-owth 
In  conse(,uence  of  this  position  it  has  a  tendency  to'ol, tain 
strength  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  branches  and  to  destroy 
the  balance  in  the  tree.    These  troubles    w}u>},    the    -.hitton 
may  cause  are  warded  off  by  pinching  which  it  is  s<.u?etinies 
necessary  to  repeat  so  as  to  overcome   its  stren<rth      Trees 
well  looked  after  should  not  show  any  of  these  branches  but 
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still  it  is  somctinios  iui})ortaut  to  cunso  their  growth  to 
utilize  them  in  remaking  the  t'nime  of  u  tree,  in  part 
exhausted.  When  we  treat  of  the  restoration  of  old  trees, 
we  will  revert  to  this  subject.  This  condition  is  more  conmion 
in  the  peacli  than  in  other  trees. 


i 


\ 


I 


'[liG  ]V at tk  (tig.  7)  is  a  long,  slender  and  flexible  branch 
from  32  to  30  inches  in  length,  the  eyes  upon 
which  are  small.  It  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the 
branches  ;  it  does  not  grow  strongly  and  is  one 
of  the  first  places  where  fruiting  takes  place  : 
they  should  therefore  be  preserved  in  young 
and  vigorous  tr*^es,  until  such  time  as  the  pro- 
duction become.^  abundant.  It  is  easily  caused 
to  fruit  by  bending  it  and  destroying  the 
terminal  eye.  If  the  latter  is  a  fruit  eye,  it 
should  be  kept  and  the  branch  should  not  be 
bent.  On  fertile  trees  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allow  it  to  remain,  unless  it  is  in  a  blank  space, 
in  such  case  it  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  form 

a  fruit  branch. 

The  Ttriij   (fig.  cS).  —  The  twig    is  a  little 

branch  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length  placed  at  a 
right  angle  generally  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  terminated  by  a  conical  eye,  but  which 
becomes  round  and  assumes  the  character  of  a 
fruit  buii.  It  seldom  attains  to  any  considerable 
size  therefore  it  is  not  pruned.  It  often  takes 
.several  years  to  yield  fruit.  The  first  year  it  is 
only  a  slightly  elongated  eye,  which  instead  of 
becoming  a  shoot  remains  stationary  accom- 
panied by  three  leaves.  The  second  year,  the 
eye  having  become  larger  ami  rounder  than  an 
ordinary  wood  bud,  bepomes  lon'i'er  and  wrin- 
kled round,  and  is  accompanied  by  four  or  five 
leaves. 


Fig.  7. 


^^^T^iT^ 
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During  the  following  votirs  fli<.  Mtt)^  *..,: 

sUtrhflv  1 :  "o  J^'i's  t'»o  little  twig  coi.tmiies  to  .'row 

shghtly  b.gger  and  the  eye  chan<ro.s  into  a  .shoot 

•n  the  Muddle  of  a  hunch  of  H  ve  or  six  leaves.  It  is 

one  of  the  principal  orgunsof  fructiHcation.  It  is 

therefore  not  ren.oved,  unless  there  are  several 

near  the  same  spot.     Besides  there  are  not  many 

on   young   trees.     Sometimes   on    very   fertile 

trees,  the  little  t^vig  gives  fruit  in  the  first  year 

or  Its  appearance. 

f  nn>  !''*'  ^""f  ~7x'  ^"''  '""'"'''  ^''^  ""^«r  «"J    f --O"'  i't  the 

nt   s  produced.  In  the  .same  species  of  tree,  it  is  larger  and 

rounder  than   the  eye  and  commences  to  grow   at  tlfe  sZe 

tound  on  the  old  wood,  at  least  as  a  general  rule  ;  thev  onlv 
appear  on   the  young  wood   when   the  tree  is  p'artiTuirnJ 


Fig.  9. 


^"^a-  i<».  Fig.  11. 

Organs  of  fnictificatioii 


The  point  wliere  the  frnif  nr  tu    « 
II  .  "' ^r  the  flowers  were  )iff.ir.li,.-i 

..  »mall,  r„u„.l,te„Je,.  and  truncated  in  its  upper  ,1  .         t 
n,a„y  eyes  round  it  wl,ic.,  will  eventnally  cT,u„l  i  ^o    „  f 
It      found  principally  on  the  fruit  br«,ehes  :  It  is  an  0,1: 
t^aMy  fertile  and  fruit  bearing  „r..„,  although    it  may  be 
made  to  produce  wood,  if  necessary.     (Fig.  9,  fo  et  II) 
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The  fruit  branch. — (Hg.  12).  In  the  pear  tree,  the  fruit 
branch  is  generally  several  years  old  ;  it  shouM  be  kept  as 
short  as  possible  ;  still  there  are  some  species  in  which  its 
length  varies  from  about  25  to  30  inches.  It  is  characterized 
by  being  furnished  with  fruit  buds,  twigs  and  sometimes 
with  small  branches.  A  branch  of  this  kind  which  has  once 
given  fruit  will  always  give  it  unless  prevented  by  accidents 
of  the  season.  It  should  be  prevented  from  producing  too 
abuudantly,  otherwise  it  will  very  soon  become  exhausted. 

Lastly  the  email  fruit  branch  (tig.  13)  shown  above, 
although  it  rarely  actually  produces  fruit,  as  it  has  to  be 
pruned  down,  is  only  met  with  in  trees  of  great  fertility  or 
drooping  on  account  of  transplanting,  accident  or  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  at  the  ends  of  the  latcral.branches  well  provided 
with  fruit  branches.  It  is  therefore  not  improper  to  cause 
their  removal. 

Pruning  Operations. 


The  Cut  — (fig.  14)  consists  in    removing  the  whole  or 

part   of   the    branches    to  be  pruned.       There  is  a  correct 

Viray   of   doing   this.     In  hard  wood    the   cut  must  always 

be  made  from  three  to  four  inches  above  the 

eye,  according  to  the  size  of  the  branch,  and  in 

soft  wood  from  five  to  six  inches.     The  face  of 

the  cut  must  be  opposite  to    the  eye,  so  as  to 

allow  the  water  or  sap  to  run  without  injuring 

it,  it  must  be  cut  with  a  roun  led  bevel  so  as  to 

present  the  smallest  po.ssible  surface. 
Fig.  14. 

The  branch  should  be  held  with  one  hand  with  the 
thumb  underneath  the  eye  to  be  pruned  and  the  pruning 
hook  drawn  obliquely  across  it  with  the  other  hand  so  as 
make  a  clean  cut.  The  operator  should  have  complete  control 
of  his  instrument  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  himself  or  injuring 
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the  neishl-ourin..  hranches.     The  part  loft  between  the  eve 
"nd  the  cut  is  called  tlu-  aiHet  ^ 


Fig.  12. 
Fruit  liruiicli. 


Fig.  13. 
Small  fruit  hrancli. 
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Length  of  the  cut. 

'/'Ill  rjj'iil  i>/ /trii tiinif  on  iihrniicli  — An  luipniiu'il  Itinncli 
I. /IS  not  sulliciiMit  (•trt-nj^l  li  ut  <miuI»Ii'  tho  ryes  itlon}^  itn  %\  liolo 
Irn^jtli  to  j; low  MS  (hey  .sl'onnl.  Only  Uic  cnil  'A'  tin-  lunncli 
;;to\vs  in  u  wcnk  wiiy  lunl  the  eyes  on  nitont  ono  iliinl  ol'  its 
lowiT  piirt  tlo  not  <Kn-('lo|M'  iinil  roniiiin  Ititont ;  such  ii  Iminch 
is  wcnk  ami  shows  Imrc  |»lnct>s  iihout  its  lower  part  (li^  I ■■">). 
Kii;  Ki  shows  tin-  n-snit  of  not  prnnin<;  a  lirnnch  't  has  i 
weak  Ljrowtli  ami  is  liari'  in  places.  Tliis  hiiH  ri'fercnct'  to 
(he  small  liranclx  s  on  the  lateral  hranchesofii  pruned  tree. 


' 

' 

' 

■ 

' 

' 

\ 

{■ 

1 

\  I   1 

\  1 

. 

L\ 

\ 

Fig.  i:>.     Ki.i.'.  Hi. 


FiK.  17.     Fig.  IS.       Fig.  lit.     Fig.  -iO. 


The    branch  wliich    forms  tl>e  friiuie  of  a    lofty  tree  may 
attain  a  strong  jjrowth  without  tlie  help  of  the  pruning  hook. 

A)i  (irevitifc  prunivg. —  In  an  average  pruning  the 
sap  which  is  turned  backward  is  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  cause  the  parts  wliich  are  left  to  ac(|uire  a  healthy  growth. 
It  causes  the  development  of  all  the  eyes  on  tlie  branch,  both 
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•    ""^fc>  ,«.^'  ';).';l"...;;l.p,.„n...|orHtl.in|,.,|,Hir;   .i.    |,s 
^l.-.W,stlM.n.s„lt..rtlH.,.ru.,i„;.../l,.rH|.uir. 

•.I  H.stron-^M-ow,n-l,mndMM;.,to(r;tl.,.sa„  fo,|.il  i.    I 

;'t  "• ""■  ^rr  •■'•■'  "•'■'" ■'•  '•'"■  -»''-'i'.':'. ».;!;::;;: 

(hK.  19)^  A  l,m  ,d.  ,,n„„.,l  sl„„t;  ,lij,,  2,„  „  |,„,„|,  j,,,, 

wh..r„    ,t  ,»  w,u,l,„l,  «i„„e  l.y  ,„«  „t  y,.„,.„v 

"."■  "■'"."'•  '"  "'  I'™'"'-  " rand,,  it  i tuincl     ,v       . 

It  %vill  l„.  remark,.!  tl.at  to  „l,lai„   „ |  r,.,„|i,  ,■,,„„ 

w..  ,1,1  .,..  ba.l  t„  ,,r„„„  tl,„  .r»  «y,t,„,„tically  .l,„rt  „r  N,,  , 

f, 'V''- 1-«".  ...■  t,„3  p „„,, ,7.;::: ,:/: 

■P"".    ".>■  follow, „g  ar„  „,„„c  ;;,.„.ral  r„l,«,  „|,ie|,  „  it, t 

■;■""'';""'-'""<' '>■  -"-  «-  «'"'l--     Tl„.  p,.ar  tre U 

III,.,,,  t,t.e  „r„  pruncl  fr„„,  „„„  tl,ir.l  t.,  „„„  l.alf. 

The  iipplo  tree  i'roni  a  (|uartor  to  u  tliir.l. 

The  vine  on  the  two  first  goo,l  eyes.    The  Jenj^th  should 
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alwnyn  he  nearer  the  first  that  the  second  .sufjgested  These 
avernjje  lenjjths  will  nctt  \>*>  ahvuys  followe^i  in  practice,  hut 
hy  taking  them  as  a  j^uide.  the  pruning  will  not  he  far  wrong, 
neither  too  sliort  nor  too  long.  Further  there  arc  many 
cases  where  the  ahovt  rules  will  not  he  followed  :  for  instance 
when  it  is  desired  to  concentrate  the  sap  on  the  terminal  eye 
and  not  to  lengthen  the  hrancii  the  pri'nnig  will  he  shorter. 
If  the  hranch  is  weak  and  if  it  is  hut  sliglitly  longer  than 
a  pruned  hranch  would  have  heen  if  .strong  ami  healthy,  it  is 
pruned  very  long,  cutting  otJ  however  one  or  two  of  tlie 
terminal  eyes  which  are  likely  to  pioduce  fruit. 

In  glancing  over  certain  hooks  on  arhoriculture,  we  read 
in  one  place  "  Prune  short  to  ohtain  a  vigorous  growth  "  and 
further  on  "  I'rnne  short  to  weaken,"  or  again  "  Prkine  long 
to  ohtain  strength"  or  "Prune  long  to  weaken"  How 
explain  these  contradiction.s.  The  curious  part  is  that  the 
author  is  sometimes  right,  hut  has  not  given  the  reasons  for 
these  ohscure  reco  luiiendations,  which  we  will  now  endeavour 
to  explain. 

Vigour  is  given  to  a  hranch  l)y  pruning  long,  if  the  other 
hranches  are  pruned  short,  the  long  dominating. 

A  hranch  is  weakened  hy  ^^.uning  long  if  the  other 
hranches  are  pruned  loiig,  tlie  .sap  heing  less  concentrated. 

V^igour  is  given  to  a  hranch  hy  pruning  short,  if  the 
other  branches  are  pruned  e(|ually  short,  the  sap  heing 
concentrated. 


A  branch  is  weakened  hy  pruning  short  if  the  other 
branches  are  pruned  long,  the  latter  dominating,  being  more 
fa\T)red  hy  the  sap. 

From  these  latter  ob.servatioiis  certain  rules  result  wOiich 
we  will  now  explain. 
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iVuno  two  hru,.cl.eH  of  e.,u«l  .stn,nj;tl,.  ll.o   ...u„e  l..„utl, 

«»  y<'u  wihh  to  k.t.|,  tlH-iii  o.,imi.  '^    ' 

»'nino  strot.^r  l,ra,u.|,es  shorter  a.xl  ^yvnk  on.-s  lo,.„..r  if 
you  .losirt'  tluMii  to  Ihcoiiic  imjuhI.  "     ' 

A  reduction  of  I   to  2  i.uU.es  is  gufTloient  to  hrin^.  tlu- 
two  l.nu.cl.e.  to  an  e.,ual  l.n^^th  in  one  or  t«  .  years  ;.rowth. 

If  it  iM  .lesire.!  to  hrin^.  on  a  particular  sten.  or  l.ranel. 
prune  Ion;.,  ho  m  to  .lon.inatc  the  other  branches. 

If  a  hranch  is  not  pruned  at  all  or  is  pruned  t.x,  lonty, 
I-  -sap   W.II  ahandon   the  lo^ver  part  and  the  l.ranch  wil 
»>econ.e  l.are  at  .ts  hase.     Too  Ion,,  or  too  short  prunin^s  are 
8ou,ces  of  weakaees,  especially  if  done  the  same  fron.  year 

The  removal  of  strong,  branches  should  only  take  place 
under  absolute  necessity,  since  the  fran.e  of  the  tree  once 
formed  should  la.t  as  Ion,,  as  the  tree  itself.  If  a  tree  is 
bmJIy  forn.ed,  the  form  must  be  remedied,  while  at  the  same 
time  prevservin;?  its  frame. 

To  divide  a  steu,   c      •  branch,  the  two  .shoots  ,.rowinir 
from  the  terminal  eyes  are  utilized.     But 
•sometimes  it  occurs  that  in  young  trees 
either  standard  or  dwarf,  divided  In  a  V, 
'several  small  branches  have  .sprouted  from' 
the   shoot  growing    from    the   graft,  one 
terminal  and  two  lateral  ;  it  will  often  be 
better  to  make  tlie  fork.,  by  removing  the 
terminal  branch,  although   it  may  be  the 
stronge-st.at  the  two  lateral  branches, which 
are  of  etjual  strength  and  better  adapted 
for  the  division  of  the  stem  (fig.  21). 

Pruning   at    tivo  gond  eyes.  —  The    two   eyes   at  the 
extremity  of  a  branch,  whether  pruned  long  or  sliort,  develope 
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with  ;fiiHt«'r  .stniii,'tli  uml  tM|Uiility,  tluin  tli.'  otii.rs  ,  tw«» 
Htmii;,'  Nlidots  !*|iiout  hitiii  tlifiii,  ;,'»iiciiilly  nl"  ii|iiiil  Htrin<,'tli, 
hikI  tlicHi'  form  tliti  r«»rk.  T\n'  otlicr  miiiuII  l.mtii-lM's,  wliicli 
are  In-low  Imvt'  Iish  striny;tli  uml  if  tlh-y  m«r  litcoiiiu  Imiiiclu  n, 
ar«"  iiiurt-  nftcn  only  .m'contlary,  wliih-  tlio  two  Itrariclics 
|)ro.luc<'i|  l.y  tlir  two  tfiinitml  ryos,  liecoine  tlu!  piiront 
hnmclu's,  utron^  and  lusting. 

In  pruning,',  tlicao  two  torniinal  Iminoliesuie  tlit;  licst  for 
t'onnin;,'  tlit-  fnuiiM  of  the  tree,  foi  it  is  with  jrrout  iliHiculty 
that  surticirnt  Htron<,'th  can  ho  <.nvfn  to  a  thinl  hranch  to 
f'nahle  it  to  ln'conie  thf  «i|nal  in  stn'n<,'th  aixl  <lmahility  of 
the  two  hranches  at  the  fork.  In  certain  sjxscies,  the  vine, 
for  exeinple,  it  is  only  on  these  two  terminal  eyes  that 
reliance  cun  he  phice<l  for  ohtaininj,'  stroiij,'  Hourishinj;  shoots  ; 
the  other  eyes  either  tlo  not  «levelope  at  all  or  else  tjive  shoots 
of  une(|ual  streii<,'th.  The  stren^'th  <.f  the  secon.l  hranch,. 
^'enerally  e.|nalin<r  tluit  of  the  ti.-st,  is  sometimes  a  disad- 
vanta<,'e,  if  the  hranch  Ik  not  to  l.e  divided  and 
.  .  often  the  hranch,  followin«r  the  stem,  instead  of 
I  /  forming'  a  lateral  hranch,  has  a  tendency  to 
/  form  a  second  stem   with  as  much  .Htren;,'th  as 

tlie  first. 

The  second  small  hrancli  on  a  liranch,  after 
the  terminal,  is  so  strong  tliat  it  is  difficult  hy 
pruniujjf  to  cause  it  to  hecome  fruit  l)earinfr, 
therefore  it  shcnild  he  removed  at  its  ha^^e. 

PriiHivij  at  a  f„d-  —The  fact  that  Uw.  two 
terminal    eyes    rrrow    vij^orously    and    e(|ually, 

^ explains  this  way  of  pruning  (fig.  22.)  followed 

'""fork!"  P'''"C'P'illy  in  nurseries,  for  the  formation  of 
stems.  To  grow  them  strong  and  long,  the 
lateral  hranoh»*s  must  not  interfere  with  the  stei-i,  ebpeeially 
if  the  fir^t  hranch  next  to  the  stem  is  as  strong  us  the  stem 
it.self  ;  hut  tliese  shoots  heing  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
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t""   c.uii,„(,  »M.  n.(,  oil    ,i„.v  ...H.t   I 

"■■■;"■ "•"•■»^iH,.,,.\  ::;;;'■>  ■'■;■■';' •-• 

"■■"■«•"-'■» Tl ...^1 :;,;:"  v",'.''-^ ','"-< 

.    .  "'I'lK    I    III    .Noiiniilnly 

t'...  many  l.r,,,..  Iifs.     'I'l,,.  ciittii...    I 

stroll.,'  still,  woiiM  ilrv  I...      •  . 

"i    1  '^  JT"^  ^    "P      111  MIC  I  II  {.,1^,. 

^_      \1^         Hccondary  lateral  l.runcli,  wh.el.  ,,..e i,..; 

on-  a  new  ...xtreiiiity    u  itl.o.it  caus,     ' 
'ts  ivinuvul  to  l,e  m.tici.,]  (fj^,.  :.,;(, 


l-'iK.  -'.-I. 
CliiiiiM-    at  a  fi.ik. 


'I'lli.S     ki.l.l     „}•    pnillill.r     IS     .r,.,,.,,.,,I|^       , 

'i- .",.  -.1'  .i,e  t«  I,,,.,  ,„.,.„  ,,.,,„,;,  i!;;::,!;'.;,^;"  "■"""  "■■" 

Prunin,,  at  tl„  l,„se.~'[\U  is  tJ...  .  ? 

uLsolut.  nocessity.  either  when  thon.'a    \     ^      '"  .^"^"^    "*" 
tvvo  hnuKhos  staitin,,   U.nu    the  ......        "'"'\'  '"•""^^''-. 
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better  to  weaken  such  branch  by  reducing,'  its  Ioii<jlh,  cutting 
it  off  altogether  later  on,  when  the  tree  lias  attuined  a 
stronger  growth. 

When  three  branches  start  from  the  same  point  in  a 
standard  tree,  the  middle  branch,  choked  liy  the  other  two, 
leans  against  them  and  only  holds  to  the  tree  by  a  contracted 
point  at  its  base  :  this  branch  should  be  removed  as  it  will 
not  last  and  will  never  be  the  equal  of  the  others. 

Operations  which  assist  the  growth  of  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  tree. 


Removal  by  Cutting  off. — The  cutting  oft' of  ruined  parts 
or  of  parts  not  required,  assures  the  growth  of  the  parts 
which  are  left. 

The  notch. — If  the  sap  which  is  circulating  through  tlie 
stem  or  the    branches  of  a  tree  is  intercepted  by  a  lateral 

cut  or  notch  (ftg.  24)  it  is 
arrested  in  its  ascent  anil 
is  turned  to  the  eyes  or 
branches  underneath  and 
near  tlie  incisi<jn  and  causen 
tliem  to  grow  vigorously 
(1).  Fig.  24  shows  the 
stem  of  a  young  pear  tree, 
on  which  a  branch  is  missing,  an  eye  is  found  in  the  place 
w'here  this  branch  should  have  been  and  the  notch  causes 
this  eye  to  sprout  into  a  small  branch. 

If  instead  of  a  branch  there  is  a  fruit  producer,  it  should 
be  removal  at  its  base  and  a  notch  is  made  to  caiisc  the 
sprouting  of  the  supplementary  eyes  which  are  found  on  this 
base.     It  is  also  made  above  a  weakened  branch. 


Fig.  -24. 


(I)  The  notch,  (lc«ribc(l  liy  the  aneiuiits,  was  first  recoiiimprxlcil  iit  ISIS 
bv  Sagei'et,  a  distinguished  physiologist. 
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The  notch...  made  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
hark  and  wood  above  the  eye  fron>  about  one  third  the 
c.rcun.fere„ce  of  the  branch.  It  n.ust  be  made  with  t  e 
prunn,g  hook-,  never  with  a  saw  which  will  cause  the 
formation  of  a  canker.  This  notch  n.ast  be  neither  too  w!!l 
nor  too  deep  and  above  all  it  must  not  be  n.ade  in  the  shape 

he  e  e  .nsfcead  of  ,,.vin.  it  strength,  the  sap  spreading  a^ 
he  base  of  the  notch,  to  resume  its  circulation  il.  the  .stem 
will  fad    o  assist  the  eye   which   would  ther.   be  hi-d.er  up 
than  the  base  of  the  notch.  "         ^ 

The  notch  is  an  excellent  operation  which  a.ssists  in  the 
at.on  o  new  branches  in  bare  place,  on  the  sten.  even  wh. 

7e.u1i      ?  ^'■"''"  ^""''"'''^'^  "''  P'-^'^"^^^'  -''^re  needed  or 

tre  :*;    r  "■'  ^^*'-^"^'^''«"->-     ''  '-y  '-  carried  out  on 

s  ed    ,ecs..ut,s,n,unoustonut  bearers,  as  gun.  fonns  on  the 

uax.  Std!  H.  peach  tree.s,  fruit  branches  pruned  Tone  are 
so.net,me,s  notched,  when  the  blo.sson.s  are  too  far  off  ml 
kn    of  ..,^,,  ,,eh   is  done  .>y  a  simple  .slanting  cut 

ot  the  prumng  hook,  half  through  the  wood  of  the  Iranch 
'loes  httle  hann  and  a.ssures  the  sprouting  of  new  shoots       ' 
Notclnng  however  must  not  be  overdone,  it  nn.st  onlv 
>e  done  when  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  as  ev    y 
.ound  Ks  an  mjury  to  the  tree  ;  not  n,ore  than  thre.  or  fo  .t 
at  the  san,e    une  n.u.st  ever  be  n.ade  on  a  tree.     Furth  r 
ou  d  only  be  done  on  the  ste.n  as  when  n.ade  on  the       .  t 
c^jUm.t  b.-anch  ,t  for...s  patches  which  are  iniuriou:  t^  u' 

Xotching  young  wood  is  seldom,  an  advantage,  the  eyes 
a-ng  full  disposition  to  develope.     If  the  opera^ti  n  .s h  u Id 
Wn.e  „ece,s.sar3^  .t  must  be  done  by  a  sin.ple  trans  ee 
cut,  on  account  of  the  weakne.ss  ot  the  young  .'t^n. 

ratiofwhiH^f  ^"""'•"•~^^^''^"""*  recommend  the  ope- 
ration,.  h.ch  however,  it  is  true  has   the  effect  of  as.sist.ng 
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the  enliirgeiiu'iit  of  the  treo.  l»y  reliovin^r  tlic  contraction  oi' 
the  bark.  It  lias  the  j^reat  disadvantiif^e  of  loosoniii}.,'  antl 
pij-tlinjj^  out  the  hark  in  phicos  and,  in  conseipience,  focniin}^ 
cankers  and  dried  up  places  ;  other  means  should  he  adopted 
to  assure  the  j^rowth  of  a  tree  with  smooth  Ijark  as  the  smooth 
hark  must  he  protected,  hut  in  parts  where  the  hark  is  rou<;h, 
harkinji  is  preferahle. 

B(tr/,i)iff.  -■  From  Hie  roncrj,  hark,  chips  arc  cut  otf, 
witliout  f^oing  as  deep  as  the  sap  wood  ;  the  part  from  which 
the  hark  has  heen  removed  expands  ;  a  new  fjreenish  hark  is 
formed  underneath  and  the  tree  is  to  a  certain  extent 
rejuvinated. 

Tho  harking  should  not  he  done  too  thorougldy,  a  strip 
of  hark  remove<i  here  and  there  from  the  two  sides  will  he 
(juite  sufficient. 

Its  results  are  nuirvellous  on  trees  which  have  lieen 
frozen  or  tho.se  attacked  by  fire  or  by  kermes. 

Operations  for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  parts. 


The  removal.  —  The  removal  of  the  worthle.ss  has  natu- 
rally the  effect  of  preserving  the  valuable  parts  since  in 
cutting  off  those  which  are  useless,  the  valuable  parta  receive 
the  necessary  quantity  of  sap,  of  heat  and  of  light. 

Pinching. — Pinching  is  an  operation  which  consists  in 
the  removal  with  the  nail  or  pruning  hook  of  the  extremity 
of  a  growing  shoot,  with  the  the  object  of  arresting  its  growtli. 
As  this  shoot  only  lengthens  from  its  extremity,  its  growth 
cea.ses  at  once  when  this  extremity  is  cut  off'  and  vegetation 
only  recommences  when  the  two  lateral  eyes  of  the  shoot 
begin  to  sprout. 


I'lUJNlXf;. 
<'ver.l.,„e  the  tro.  will  I...  sun.  to  sufli.,  ^"■"'^••"'"^'  '- 
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Viu.h 
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111  audi. 


cause  them  to  piocluce  woo  I 


P  '"'ck  upon  the  fruit  I.MincI 


les  !in  I 


2"  Pinchinof  is  also   in;«r.,i   ■ 
.rowing  fruit  l^u.cl  t    Jl^r'^'-^  ''  *""  ^''"^^ 

'>-neh  which  would  he  Useless  itd:;'.'?     '"'"  "  """"' 
branches,  those   espociallv  .^  !'"' ""^  "'^  P'"««      .S..n.e  fruit 

l.econ.e  too  stron.  and      a  e  a't   "f"'  '""'  "'"  '"  '"•"'^'''' 

have  a  tendency  to  I.ecou.e  wood 
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})raiiclu's  :  hy  pinching  thoni  their  vegetation  is  arrested  and 
tliey  roniain  fruit  brunches  (tig.  20). 

Pinching  assists  particuhirly  in  maintaining  tlie  equi- 
lihriuni  of  tlie  franie  of  llie  tree  by  arresting  the  overgrowth 
of  certain  branches  ;  but  as  tlie  true  principles  of  cultivation 
rf(|uire  tliat  every  part  of  tlie  tn  e  should  be  healthy,  pinching 
should  not  be  overdone  as  it  would  have  tlip  effect  of  a 
general  weakening  of  the  tree,  of  the  growth  of  premature 
and  bail  shoots  and  of  the  turning  of  fruit  buds  into  wood. 

Of  late  pinching  has  been  carried  on  t-*  such  an  extent 
that  it   has   bectane   a   real   cause   of  decay.     The  fact    has 

been  forgotten  that  a  tree 
will  not  grow  and  become 
strong  urdess  its  branches 
are  terminated  by  many 
small  branches  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  develo])nient 
and  not  by  one  only.  The 
end  of  June  is  the  time 
when  the  surplus  branches 
may  be  removed,  but  then  they  have  finished  their  work, 
they  have  cause<l  the  branches  to  grow  large  and  the  roots 
to  develops  in  strength  equivalent  to  the  developenient 
of  these  branches. 

Direction. — The  branches  of  a  tree  naturally  take  a 
direction  which  varies  according  to  the  .species  and  variety, 
this  natural  direction  should  be  preserved  :  thus  an  English 
cherry  tree,  the  liranches  of  which  are  vertical,  would  suffer 
if  they  were  given  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  upward  ''irection  of  a  branch  has  a  great  inHuence 
upon  its  growth  and  fructification. 


Fiy.  -M. 
I'iiicliini.!  of  ca  tun  vigorous  liramli. 
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1"  Vcrhcal  hranrfw,  (H^,  27).-Tl.e  sap  seeks  tin-  v  e.  ticul 
branches   l.y  preference,   it    then    al.un.luns  the   lower  n,.,I 
sloping  I.ranches.     These  branches  then  ^nny  vicjorously  but 
the  sap  c.rcnh.tino:  too   rapi.lly,  the  fruit  hranches  .1,.  „ot 
c^.'velope  properly  for  fruit  bearing  and  often  remain  sterile 
t^till    certam    varieties,    with     heavy    woo.l    and    f:uit   an.l 
moderate     vegetation.       The      Valencia     pear 
vanet.es     which     have     a     strong     tendency 
to  exliaust.on,  are    found    with   branches  of  a 
very    upriglit   direction,    but    never    perfectly 
vertical,     a   slight    incline    being   sufKoient    to 
support  the  lower  fruit  branches. 


KiK-  -'7. 
Vertical  braiu'li. 


Fiu.  -Js. 
<)l)Iii|ili'  luaiicli. 


2"  Oblique,  dopin;/  hro.itc/tcs  (Hg.  2.S) Thj 


natural  and  correct  direction   it 


■s  is  the  most 


and 


has  a   moderate   vegetation,  besid 


gives  perfect  fructiHcat 


Ion. 


which   branches  take  while  fruitin<r.     The  old 


OS  it  is  the  direct! 


on 


becomes,  the  more  it  slopes  but 


er  a   branch 


kept  at  the  desired  inci 


once  completely  formed  it 


ine.     A  young  branch  while  f 


IS 


will  first  be  upright  and  will  then  incline  by  d 
once  forced  into  the  inclined  position,  which  it 
later  on,  it  would  be  weakened  and  couhl  not 


orining 
agrees.     If,  at 
would  attain 
properly. 


jrrow 
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M"   Horizonloi  hninchrs  (tij;.  2!)).— This  is  an  uimnturul 
(liiTctioii. 


Fij;.  -!>. — lloriwintal  lirancli. 


It  is  true  that  in  some  trees  in  an  orchard,  hoiizontiil 
1  mulches  are  seen  antun^  the  most  productive,  but  these 
hianehes  are  resting;  after  loiijr  lVuitin«,'.  After  havinj^ 
•rrown  vi^forously  in  their  youth,  (gradually  hent  down  under 
the  \vei«;;ht  of  tlieir  fruit. 

A  younfj  branch  forced  at  once  into  this  position  hardly 
frrows  any  more,  fruits  at  its  extremity,  does  not  become 
h)nj,'ftr  and  ends  by  drying  up  ;  it  it  ve<,'etates  it  does  not 
become  biir<fer  but  continues  to  weaken  after  a  short  fructifi- 
cation wliich  has  helped  to  briiifjj  on  its  exhaustion  (H<r.  29).  - 

If  a  stronpj  branch  is  forced  into  a  horizontal  position, 
the  sap,  refnsin<;  to  circulate  never  reaches  its  extremity 
which  dovelopcs  weak  fruit  branches  and  then  dries  up. 
FurUier  than  this  the  fruit  branches  underneath,  receivinj; 
no  sap,  dry  up  and  die  and  tlie  under  part  of  the  bianch 
becomes  bare  ;  the  sap  runs  stronjrly  to  the  fruit  branches 
ffrowiiifj  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  branch,  as  they  are 
vertical,  they  do  not  fruit  but  turn  into  gluttons. 

If  a  blanch  is  given  a  heavy  incline,  it  will  fruit  abun- 
dantly but  th(^  fruit  will  be  small.  The  sap,  refusing  to 
«lescend,  causes  the  fruit  branches  which  are  above  the 
liiHii'.st  curve  of  the  branch  to  turn  into  gluttons,  the  lower 
part  of  the  branch  as  well  as  the  fruit  branches  upon  it  dry 
up  and  the  branch  itself  dies. 

Rnno^'"l  "/  xliooiy. — This  consists  in  cutting  off  the 
useless  shoots  while  still  green.  As  more  branches  grow  upon 
atree  than  are  necessary  to  form  its  frame  or  its  fruit  branches 
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tl.oM.  wl.iel.  arc  u.s.l.,s.s  hm,|   |,u,-tr„|   ...u.st  I.,  rcmov...!  while 
tiK'y  uio  still  in  tlie  coiKlition  of  .shoots. 

.Still  Hs  th.re  is  no  certainty  that  a  shoot,  oounte.l  on  to 

o  n... .nu.ch  or., Vuithranch.  will  not  peri.h  later  on.  a..^ 
that  then  we  w.ll  rej^ret  havin;,.too  soon  done  away  with  th,. 
«l.oots  winch  nuVht  have  replace,!  it,  ,reat  i„.|,Mnent  n.nst 
>.o  ...xercse.  n,  the  ren.oval  of  useless  shoots,  which  .houl.l 
on  y  take  place  after  the  eye  has  hecon.e  a  shoot  with  lea  s 
an.i  we  are  sure  of  the  shoot  which  we  have  preserved 

I'l   When  several  shoots  have  jrrown   to^^ether  fron.  the 
san.e  base,  the    best  and    stron^^est  and    sh:win.   the   let 
cMvc  ,on  ,s  chosen  and  others  are  con.pletely    re^-oved.     J 
the  shoot  chosen  ,3  healthy,  the  useless  ones  .nay  he  reu.ov, 
a  little  earlier  (ti^r.  80).  "'"vi.o 


Kif,'.  :«». 


2"  The  useless  shoots  should  be  removed  from  those 
portions  of  the  tree  and  brandies  which  are  to  remain  bare 
As  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  only  have  wood  branches 
upon  It,  all  fruit  branchs  wJiich  grow  upon  it  must  be 
removed. 
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The  removal  of  shoots  is  t'avornble  to  tlie  stretif,'th  auA 
rej,'ularity  of  the  tree,  as  it  frees  it  from  tlie  iiurtful  hrunches 
to  tlie  advantage  of  the  parts  preserved. 

The  Removal  of  eyes.—  Consists  in  tiic  removal  of  the 
eyes,  the  developement  of  which  is  not  desired. 

This  proceeding,  which  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  we  are  about,  is  dangerous,  as  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  the  eye,  we  have  preserved  and  imagine  to  be  a 
good  one,  will  not  be  destroyed  ;  a  wisei  plan  is  to  wait  until 
all  the  eyes  have  grown  into  shoots,  when  the  good  are 
selected  and  the  others  destroyed  ;this  is  left  to  the  prudence 
of  the  operator. 

The  removal  of  leaves.— Cox\'a\s,i%  in  the  cutting  off  of 
leaves  growing  too  close  together  which  deprive  the  fruit  of 
light  at  the  time  of  maturity.  This  is  an  operation  which, 
being  badly  done  or  done  too  soon,  may  bring  disastrous 
results. 

A  moderate  removal  of  leaves  is  favorable  to  the  fruit. 
There  is  another  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  and  which 
is  most  useful,  it  is  the  removal  of  leaves  in  bunches  or 
where  they  are  too  numerous  or  touch  the  fruit. 

Every  fruit  touched  by  a  leaf  is  almost  lost  ;  under  this 
leaf  is  found  a  worm  which  attaches  it  to  the  fruit  with 
silken  filaments  and  attacks  the  fruit.  Apples  and  pears 
must  be  at  once  detached  from  leaves  which  touch  them. 

For  several  years  past,  the  removal  of  leaves  has  been 
most  advantageously  adopted  as  a  means  of  weakening  a  too 
vio-orous  shoot  ;  a  few  leaves  removed  from  its  extremity 
having  the  effect  of  moderating  its  vegetation  ;  it  is  better 
than  pinching,  only  two  thirds  of  the  leaf  should  be  removed, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  eye  at  its  base. 
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that  M  7 "'"/'""■  "^^"*"''^  '^  '^'^■"*'*''"'^«  «"  «'•--'« 
u  c  ?:  .t  ot  tlM-.r  fru.t ;  man  u.uHt  ti.en  con.o  to  their  assistance 
Hn.l  fron.  .on.e  of  then,  wisely  ron.ove  a  part  of  their  fruit 

The  removal  of  the  superal.un.lant  fruit,  h  .s  a  great 

"Huo,.ee,,„  that  which   is  left   an<l    has   the  eHect  of  pre- 

^-.t.n.  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree.    During,  son.e  jvars  fn.  t 

.s  .,a.M„..,ant  that  there  must   he   no  hesitation  I.  p„Z 
It  into  practice.  '  " 

|.W.o,./.  _  Consists    in    ben.ling  small   or  even    lar^e 
.ranches  into  the  shape  of  a   how  or  semi-cercle.   with  the 
extennty  inclining  to   the  gnuuul   ami  of  keepin..  them  in 
a    position  l.y  hindin,  with  the  ohject  of  cauli..:  them  Z 
iru.t      I  he  sap,  running  more  slowly  on  account  of  the  hen.l 
which  It  must  overcome,  will  only  envelope  twigs  and  li.hfc 
.-.dies  an    fruit  huds  will  he  formed    l/is  a  nit  aneth. 
otho,l     hut    w.  <,o    not  recommen.1   its   emplov.iient    on 
the    terminal    branches,  except   in   extreme  cL;.    that    is 
•"    the   cases   of  trees   with   so   much   strength    that  a  Ion 
prun.n.  ..K^ved  hy  a  pinching  have  been  u:eless  in  for  i  ^ 
them  I.)  truit.  i"'cing 

Ar.hing  should  only  be  partial  upon  small  lateral  bran- 
ches  on  the  strongest  branches  and  o  .  slender  brand  est^ 
termim- 1  eye  being  (irst  removed.  ' 

Some  growers  subject  the  whole  tree  to  this  treatment  to 
o.-ce  .t  to  an  early  fruiting.  They  .succeed,  but  trees  tie  ted 
;.  this  way  are   ,uickly  exhausted  and  .lie  in  a  short  time 

cent  3,  an  evil  which  does  not  take  place  when  -     arc'  hm 
IS  only  partial.  «ii     ng 

When  the  whole  tree  is  under  fruit,  the  arcec'  inches 
should  disappear  ;  the  light  branches  and  twigs  are  sufficient 
to  assure  pro.luction.  "re  sumcient 
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Operations  to  renew  valuable  parti. 

He i»eii'in(f. —Frnit  branches  havinj;  only  a  limited  time 
for  fruition,  one  year  for  trees  protlucinjf  nut  fruit  and  a 
few  years  for  those  producinfj  seed  fruit,  these  parts  ()f  the 
tree  must  li*>  renewed  when  they  have  become  exhausted. 

Renewing,  well  understood,  is  the  most  important 
operation  of  pruning.  Nature  is  continually  carrying  on 
this  renewing  but  as  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  exhausted 
portions,  the  latter  only  remain  as  supports  for  the  new 
productions,  they  accumulate  and  greatly  injure  the  strength 
and  fertility  of  the  tree.  Pruning  assists  in  getting  rid  of 
these  useless  portions  and  in  regulating  their  renewal. 

Renciral  of  branches. — In  certain  bushes  (the  goose- 
berry) the  branches  become  exhausted  in  a  few  years,  these 
are  cut  off  and  renewed  by  new  shoots  from  the  root.  In 
other  fruit  trees  the  renewal  of  branches  only  takes  pfeice 
when  they  are  either  ruined  or  unhealthy. 

The  rer  ing  of  ol<l  exhausted  branches  is  rarely 
.satifactory  ;  is  therefore  better  to  preserve  these  branches 
by  cutting  <.\  the  mo.st  exhausted  so  as  to  give  more  strength 
to  the  others.  Sometimes  however  in  .standard  trees  and 
wall  growers  it  will  be  well  to  replace  the  top  of  the  tree  by 
renewing  it  from  the  gluttons  which  grow  at  the  bases  of 
the  large  branches. 

Various  operations  comprised  under  the 
word  "  Pruning  ", 


The  good  alone  produces  good. — Train  up  good  trees 
with  .strong  branches  and  fruit  branches  and  they  will  cover 
themselves  with  large  blossoms  which  will  regularly  produce 
crop3  of  tine  fruit.     To  creat-^  the  good  and  io  preserve  only 
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tlie  goo-I,  shoul.l  Im)  the  first  nil,,  it,  nnmin,,  I  .,♦    * 

u on  s     the  .sc.enco  ot  pruning.  "  all  oporutions,  th«  ..hject  of 
winch  .s  to  .u,s„re  the  growth  of  the  tree    of  the  „la   f  r 
«.f  the  hedcre  &c.  are  iuclu.l,.!.  Pl»nt«tio„ 

tree,*'""""'""''  'T, '"''""''  "'^"'"^  ^^''»«"  '^'-'^^ticcd  „po..  forest 
trees.  orne,„ental  trees.  he.I.es  or  fn.it  trees.  We Ct  2^ 
•f  wo  cut   the  tree  level   with  the  ground  •   We  lav  -^ 

we  eiit   ort   fl.„   I  1         .  n'"""«i,    vve  lay  down  if 

we  cut  oft  the  branches  close  t(,  the  trunk  ■  u-..  H.;        i 

we  cut  „H  ,.,..ui„  p„rt,  .,f  u,„  „„>„c„„:t  ■  :,;'„";:; 

•nay    ol)tain    a    stron.rer    .rrowH.      w  . 

«.or  en  „.,tl,.,„t  <,i,ti„cti„„  „„,  „„if„„„|^  „IUI,o  ,: 

o(  a  hodge  „r  roiv  of  otiicr  trees  n,i,l  l,.,,lv    „.  """";"<'■'' 

wo  .le,ire   tl.at  each  »ho„t  o„  .1 "    IJ l^i/f  '"T  "'""' 

wi.h  Into  either  .oo.,  „,.  f.,,  r,!::,^::!:!^ ^^'z^ji; 
.^r«ti„.  ahovereren...  to,  ,tiu.e ::;;:;:.::  1::— 

Cuttinor  away  shoul.l  he  ,h,ne  as  early  as  pcsihlp  •  w. 
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iufi  only  the  stem  an.l  the  lower  parts  f.f  the  principal 
hrivnclifs.  This  danj^erous  openition  should  only  heiittcniptc"! 
if  from  the  (umlity  of  the  soil  ami  the  condition  of  the  ro«»ts. 
yood  rt'sults  nuiy  he  looked  for.  A  sfcronjj  i)ranch  is  cut 
completely  off  close  to  the  trunk,  or  «  certain  length  from 
its  hasf  is  left  hy  only  cuttin;j  u  little  distanci'  ahove  its 
first,  or  hetter  still,  its  second  fork. 

We  lay  down  on  the  trunk  hy  leavinj?  the  hase  of  the 
hranch,if  we  wish  new  hranches  to  j,cro\v  there,  if  we  do  not 
the  hranch  is  cut  off  close  to  thi'  trunk  removing  with  it  the 
excrpcense  which  formed  its  hase. 

Truninrj  consists  in  simply  rcmovinjj  the  dead  and  dyinj;; 
hranches  or  those  of  exceeilinfj  weakness.  Truninj;  is  prac- 
ticed upon  well  formed  trees  which  recpiire  only  to  he  freeil 
from  the  small  wood  which  {^rows  us.dessly  at  the  hases  of 
the  hranches  and  at  the  center  of  the  tree. 

r/aiz/u «.'/.— The  etiect  of  thinniuff  is  to  maintain  e(|uiii- 
hrium  hetween  the  hranches  and  to  clear  the  trunk  of  lateral 
hranches  on  the  parts  that  should  he  hare,  to  force  it  to 
increase  in  len«(»h  and  to  assure  the  atraightness  of  its  (,'rowth. 

11ie  natural  form  of  the  tree  should  ho  maintained. 
Some  trees  take  the  form  of  a  cone,  aome  are  round  throujrh 
the  spread  of  their  branches;  still  in  formin},' a  tree  it  should 
he  done  as  closely  as  possihie  to  the  two  models  of  a  perfect 
tree  :  either  a  .strainjht  trunk  <,'rowinrr  to  half  its  height  and 
surmounted  hy  a  well  rounded  head,  or  that  of  a  pyramid  in 
certain  species,  livery  branch  which  is  weaker  than  those 
of  the  same  age  and  which  have  .started  from  the  .same 
height,  should  i>e  removed,  if  the  removal  tloes  not  leave  a 
hare  place. 

If  a  branch  divides  and  give.s  only  two   branches  of 
eijual    strength    and    both    fit  for  the    formation  of  strong 
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parent    Uv.mh.s,  «    tl.ini    ....•k    ,nvi...    n    un-akcr  un.l  \..s 
duniMc  l.rancl,  .>Ih.uM  I,,-  cutoff  if  tlure  ..  „...n    svu„.|   than 

18  WHIlteil. 

Kvery  l.ninc!:  which  ^'n.ws  t<K,  tast   inn.st  ho  »t..i.,..-.|  l.v- 
ay.ns:  it  .h,wr.  on  the  Fork  oF  u  hit.ml   l,m„ch  vvh.ch  will 
then  continue,  the  l.mnch  to  the  level  „r  the  l.ranche..  which 
Jorni  the  heuil. 

The  top  of  u  tree  which  is  too  lar^^e  or  which  tenuinutes 
u.  a  contusion  uf.snuiliexhau..te.n.ranches  ...ay  h.  re^huv.l 
l.y  shorten.njr  the  circun.ference  of"  the  top  l,y  on.,  thini  a„.| 
reach.n«  the  part  of  the  l.ranch  where  ,t  is  not  hu-^.r  than 
he  thun.l,,  u  laying.  ,|owu  on  «tion^rer  ,v,.o.l  woui.l  ..ive  less 
'lealthy  shooLs.  " 

The  Mtron-  hranehes  must  not  be  cut  off  unless  they  are 
detective  .-.•  are  very  injurious  to  the  tree.  It  ,„„st  not  he 
for^'otten  that  no  woun.l  uillcios..  if  lar;,..- than  one  thin! 
o  tt.e  cncumterenc.  of  the  sten..  tt  i«  Letter  to  leinovo 
these  (.ranches  when  young  than  t..  wait  until  they  heco.ue 
too  large,  more  than  one  .severe  woun.l  on  the  same  l„.se  must 
be  especial ly  avoided. 


The  form  of  the  tree. 

The  vuriou-  forms  depend  ,artly  on  the  nature  of  the 
Hpec.es  ot  tiee  .  nd  partly  on  that  of  the  climate,  liy  th.- 
word  t^-m  is  he.  ..n,ler.t<.o.l,  the  general  arrangement  .^  the 
t.ee  We  huv.  already  seen  ,he  changes  of  more  or  le^s 
importance  »vhich  take  place  in  the  details. 

We  will  speak  here  only  .,  those  generally  adopte<l  au.l 
recogn.xed  up  to  the  pre.sent  as  the  hest.  Th.  v  are  I  the 
pyraund  or  cone.  2"  the  standard,  or  lofty  tree.  .'^  the  howl 
«haj«.d.  4.>  Li.e  hash.  .5"  the  .-.palier  growing  against  a  uall 
0"the  vine  -r  creeper.  The  l.tter  may  evidently  be  consi-' 
dered  as  forii.ing  part  of  the  esj-aiier. 
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The  pyramid  or  cone  (lig.  31)  most  of  the  trees,  generally 
crrown  in  gardens,  may  be  treated  accordiug  to  this  form,  but 
the   pear   tree   is   the   one  to   which  it  is  most  particularly 
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applicable.  This  for.n  permits  of  the  growth  of  the  -reute^t 
possible  number  upon  a  given  space  of  ground. 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  stem  furnished  with  lateral 
branches  from  base  to  summit  which  diminish  in  len^rth  as 
they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  These  branches  form  a"more 
or  less  open  angle  with  the  trunk  and  rise  obliquely  so  us  to 
torm  a  cone,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  should  be  about 


Fig.  :i-2. 

one  third  of  the  total  length.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forn.s 
.tpenn.t.o  the  free  penetration  of  light  and  air  to  every' 
part  ot  the  tree,  takes  up  but  little  space  in  the  borders  and 
13  productive. 
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Tlie  form  of  the  stanilurd  is  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  trees.  The  stems  of  trees  treated  in  this  way,  and 
from  which  the  branches  start,  are  not  more  than  about 
two  yards  in  height  This  is  the  best  form  of  tree  for 
orchards. 

The  howl  shaped  (tig.  32). — This  form  may  be  given  to 
all  species  of  tree  except  the  peach.  Upon  a  trunk  kept 
very  short  (2  or  3  feet  at  the  most)  having  two  or  three 
branches  which  with  their  boughs  are  trained  circularly,  the 
dwarf  apple  tree,  cultivated  in  this  manner,  gives  very  tine 
fruit,  as  does  also  the  red  currant  bush. 

The  bush. — In  this  form  the  trunk  is  either  entirely 
absent  or  is  exceedingly  short ;  the  branches  start  from  near 
the  neck  of  the  root  and  grow  in  all  directions.  Certain 
bushes,  such  as  the  raspberry  and  the  gooseberry  adapt 
themselves  to  this  form  better  that  to  any  other. 

The  espalier  or  the  wall  grower  form  is  suitable  for 
all  trees,  but  more  particularly  for  those  the  maturing  of 
whose  fruit  would  not  be  certain  in  the  open  garden.  This 
form  consists  in  planting  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  and 
training  it  in  the  direction  it  is  desired  it  should  take.  The 
counter  espalier  is  formed  along  a  trellis  or  any  other  sup- 
port, but  not  along  a  wall.  It  may  be  employed  for  all  trees 
except  the  peach. 

The  espalier  and  the  counter  espalier  vary  greatly  in 
fc;  in  but  we  will  not  delay  over  them  as  they  are  seldom  or 
even  adopted  in  our  province.  We  will  treat  of  the  form  to 
be  given  to  each  kind  of  tree  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
them. 

The  trellis  is  a  kind  of  espalier  special  to  the  vine. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


Sowing. 

A  tree  grows  from  a  seer] ;  in  certain  kinds,  principallv 
sof  wood  trees  they  may  be  increased  by  dii-iLrS^ 
parts,  the  p.eces  be.ng  used  to  graft  certain  varieties  which 
are  d.8t.ngu.shed  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  fu't 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

A   seed,  while  reproducing  a  tree  of   the   same  species 

parent  tree.    I  he  latter  has  so.no  more  or  less  marked  char 
actenst.cs;  although  as  a  general  rule  the  charucteri    ics  a.e" 
analogous,    so   that    in    the   whole  sowin^r    the  tvne  of  H 
parent  tree  Is  reproduced.  "  ^'      ""^  ^''*' 

The  seeds  are  put  into  loose  and  moderately  moist  ground 
the  .lepth  vanes  according  to  the  size.  They  mav  b.%ow„ 
permanently,  or  a  better  way  for  large  seeds  is  t^  put  th  m 
down  m  layers  ,n  fine  sand  and  when  they  have  germ  nle 
to  plant  them  in  rows  in  the  nursery.  nnmate-., 
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In  putting  down  seed,  that  of  properly  growing  trees, 
suitable  for  grafting  should  be  chosen,  or  that  of  trees  capable 
of  yielding  good  fruit  at  once  and  worthy  of  a  place  among 
our  valued  varieties,  these  may  afterwards  be  increased  by 
grafting.  The  latter  kind  of  tree  however  is  rarely  seen  and 
is  generally  grown  by  amateurs. 

The  success  of  a  sowing  depends  above  all  on  the  quality 
and  freshness  of  the  soil.  But  as  the  necessary  kind  of  soil 
is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  nursery  man  generally  prefers 
to  procure  plants  of  a  year  old  ;  others  sow  their  own  seed, 
»i,nd  if  the  plant  is  less  strong  it  is  often  more  thick  set, 
having  more  fibrous  roots  and  being  more  certain  to  succeed 
after  transplanting.  ■ 

The  seed  of  a  wild  tree  will  give  a  hardy  plant  but  of 
capricious  vegetation  and  slow  of  growth.  The  seed  of  small 
fruit  produces  good  growing  stock  but  not  durable  ;  that  of 
the  varieties  yielding  large  table  fruit,  produce  a  stock  well 
developed  in  wood  and  leaf  but  liable  to  become  exhausted 
through  an  excess  of  fructification  ;  further  than  this  some 
stock  has  a  weak  vegetation  and  the  wood  is  sometimes 
kankerous. 

The  worls  species  and  varieties  must  not  be  confounded. 
The  pear  tree  is  a  species,  but  certain  stock  the  results  of 
gi'afting,  being  increased  by  division  constitute  the  varieties. 


Stratification. 


Stratification  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of 'provisional  or 
anticipated  suvviug,  carried  uu  under  special  conditions  which 
permit  of  the  final  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  ground,  when 
it   is   on  the  point   of   germinating.     Stratification  is  also 
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praCcerl  for  «ee.ls  which  quickly  lose  the  fferminatin.. 
faculty  when  they  are  expose.l  to  the  air  l.„t  which  still 
cannot  be  sown  at  once  either  on  account  of  the  cold  or  damn 
or  because  they  mi^rht  be  eaten  by  birrl.s  or  animals. 

Stratification  is  done  by  placincj  alternately  a  layer  of 
seed  and  a  layer  of  sand  or  sound  earth,  so  as  to  isolate  the 
seed  somewhat  and  to  prevent  decay  when  it  is  be^^innincr  to 
germinate.  " 

According  to  the  quantity  of  seed,  it   is  placed  in  pots 
pans  baskets  or  boxes,  which  are  then  place.l  in  a  cellar  o; 
out  house    sheltered   from   the  cold  or  too  much   n.oisture 
wh,ch  n.,ght  cause  the  seed  to  rot,  and  to  save  it  from  des-' 
truction  by  rats  or  mice. 

Sometin.es  stratification  is  done  outside,  along  si<le  of  a 
wa  I  w.th  a  good  exposure  ;  In  such  a  case  the  earth  is  raised 
and  ,f  necessary  a  little  trench  is  n,ade  round  the  n.oun.l  at 
.  «  base,  to  make  it  wholesome.  If  necessary  it  is  protected, 
m  the  spring  by  straw  or  manure. 

When  fine  weather  has  set  in,  the  seed  is  sown  mixed 
w.th  he  ground  wh.ch  contained  it,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  of 
.t,  unless  .t  is  too  large.  Tn  which  case  it  is  planted  i.,  the 
open  ground. 

So,neti.,.es,  when  the  .seels  are  of  a  kind    which   should 
not  be  a  lowed  to  dry,  because  ger...ination  may  be  injured 
or  re  arded,  they  are  ..own  at  o..ce  a..d    the  pans  or  ve'el 
are  placed  ,n  the  germoir  (1)  and  there  kept  until  such  ti.ne 
as  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air. 
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Another  great  advantage,  which  stratification  offers,  is 
that  the  seetJ  need  only  be  put  into  the  ground  at  the  moment 
it  begins  to  germinate,  that  is  when  is  has  arrived  at  the 
period  of  activity,  so  that  it  will  find  there,  in  new  soil  or 
in  soil  newly  prepared,  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  its 
growth.  Again  by  following  this  method,  the  land  to  bo  used 
is  left  free  for  other  purposes  for  (juite  a  long  period. 


The  layer. 


A  branch  still  attached  to  the  tree  inclines  towards  the 
ground  and  becomes  accidentally  half  buried,  the  portion  bent 
into  the  ground  takes  root,  the  extremity  of  the  branch  grows 
a  stem  and  forms  a  new  plant,  which  may  be  detached  from 
the  parent  root ;  this  is  called  a  layer  (fig.  83).  Hard  wood 
trees  do  not  readily  tiike   by  means  of  layers ;  yet  if  the 

branch  is  still  half  green  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  some  kinds  of  tree. 

In^^Flanders  a  fine  variety  of  elm 
is  grown  by  this  process  to  adorn  tlie 
highways,  it  has  a  straight  stem  and 
large  leaves  and  is  much  preferred  to 
the  trees  with  small  leaves  which  are 
found  along  some  of  the  road.s.  Fruit 
trees  particularly,  with  soft  pithy 
wood,  take  the  most  readily  by  means  of  layers.  To  retain 
the  layer  in  the  ground  it  should  be  pinned  down  by  a  wooden 
fork  or  otherwise. 


Fig.  33.— Layer 


The  slip. 


Trees  increa.se  by  partition  with  more  or  less  facility. 
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A   porti.nM,f  H   Wl,  or  as   it  is  cll.l  u  sli,,  ...  euttin. 

(hj,r.U)  partly  hunt-l  in  the -roun.l 

with  one  or  two  eyes  at  least  under 

the  rrroun.l  an.l  as  many  above,  throws 

out  routs  and  produces  a  plant  exactly 

similar  to  the  tree   from   winch  the 

cutting  was  taken. 

TJiere  are  many  conditions  rei|iii- 
site  for  the  success  of  a  cutting      It 
is  done  with  a  leafy  branch,  l.ut"more 
surely  under  the  shelter  of  a  bell  or        ''**''"  •'^•-''"'t"'f «  ^""•• 
else  with  a  branch  <letached  at  the  pruning  season  and  then 
con.pleteIy  or  partiully  buried  until  such  tin.e  as  the  heated 
ground  permits  the  planting  and  assures  its  growtli. 

The  younger  the  wood  and  the  more  it  is  taken  from  a 

en  er  and  p.thy  kind  of  tree,  the  c,„icker  and  n.ore  easily 

W.II  .t  throw  out  roots,     Wood  of  a  year  old  is  n.ost  u.sed  ; 

Tsell  '""'  '"■"   '''''  '^"^   '^'  '"^^   -«   ^•--»-« 

The  principal  roots  only  grow  from  the  ,ir.st  two  or  three 
buned  eyes  which  are  nearest  to  the  surface,  these  eyes 
thrown,g  out  roots  the  „.ore  easily,  the  nearer  they  are  to 
he  surface  of  the  heated  ground  ;  from  the  eyes  which  are 
buned  cJeeper  nothing  grows  but  small  fibres  which  rot  away 
m  a  very  short  time.  ^ 

Two  eyes  under  ground  and  two  above  .rrou  .1  ar- 
generally  sufficient  unless  the  cutting  is  strong.  L  each  eye 
throws  out  roots  intended  for  the  shoot  which  sprouts  on  the 
«ume  side,  each  cutting  should  have  two  eyes  at  least  one  on 
each  s.de  so  that  there  may  be  roots  on  the  whole  circu.  - 
terence  of  the  stem  and  also  two  eyes  nt  .oust  above  the 
ground  so  that  there  may  be  shoots  also  on  each  side. 

If  a  cutting  only  throws  out  a  single  root  on  one  side  of 
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the  stem,  tliis  root  will  favor  tho  shoot  sprouting  on  tho 
ssaine  side  and  will  have  a  tenilency  to  create  a  new  stem  of 
this  shoot,  abandonning  the  rest  of  the  cutting. 

The  lower  part  of  the  slip  shouM  he  cut  immediately 
below  the  eye  to  facilitate  the  coining  out  of  the  root  from 
the  ba'^"  of  this  eye.  Pear  ami  apple  trees  grown  from 
cuttings,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  with  some  varieties,  give 
but  middling  results,  if  the  growth  of  standard  trees  is 
intended.  Among  a  number  of  slips  carefully  put  down,  two 
thirds  died  and  thS  others  only  produced  delicate  trees,  small 
and  of  no  durability,  which  went  to  fruit  in  five  or  six  years 
and  which  showed  no  advantage  over  the  grafted  tree. 
September  is  the  best  time  to  make  cuttings  from  woody 
plants  with  few  exceptions. 

Growing  from  layers  and  cuttings  or  slips  answers  well 
for  fruit  bushes  but  is  seldom  succesful  with  large  trees. 


Grafting. 

OENEIIAL    IMUNCIPI.ES. 

The  operation  by  which  a  part  of  one  plant  is  applied 
to  another  so  that  it  may  unite  an  J  gro'v  with  it,  is  called 
grafting. 

The  name  of  grart'or  graft  is  f,'ivt;n  to  the  portion  cut 
from  a  plant,  which  *  is  desired  to  increast,  such  as  a  twig 
or  a  bud. 

The  graft  by  branching  is  the  exception,  this  operation 
ccm.sists  in  uniting  twd  parts  .still  adhering  to  the  plants  that 
bore  them.  The  tree  or  plant  receiving  the  graft  is  called 
the  stock. 


t^ 
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Tl.ut  th.  connection  n.ay  l.e  sure  an.l  lustin-r  tl.ere  n.nst 
.0  a  «ufhc.ent  analogy  between    tl.e  .st,.ck  an.l   U      .I  .        „ 

.no     n.  ntsof  tI,o.sa,.,„.the  ..nality   of  their  proper  jnice^ 
and  lastly  .n  tl..  churucteri.t.c.  which  constitute     hen       to' 
species,  genus  and  families. 


■  (drafting  is  a  means  of  preserving,  and  increasincr  rare 
and  valuable  species  and  varieties,  by  placing,  upon  conn  1 
«  oc  .s  gratt,  which  have  been  obtained  by  sowing ;  this  la 
method  only  reproduces  ver^  in.perfectly.  and  often  even 
con.pletelyd.Herentfron.the  original  type,  draft  .rr, 
accelerates  their  fructiHcation  by  seve.al  years. 

The  spring  and  sun.mer  a.-e  generally  the  best  .seasons 

K.    tins  operat.o..     There  are  however  exceptions  which  we 

v'll  Po.nt  out.     In  the  spring  the   time  chosen    shou      be 

dunng  the  ascc.sion  of  the  sap.     If  the  operation  is  done  in 

:^^'; :  tt  r^  "''^V'  -'"--'"p'^teiysto  ^ 

r...ng.     Jhe    .ntell.ge..ce    of    the    operator    ,..„st   .sei.e   the 
avorable  n.on.ent  which  is  difficult  precisely  to  lay  down  as 
It  varies  acconling  to  the  state  „f  tho  t  /    'own  as 

essentia!  th»t  *U  temperature.     It  is 

e.  sei.t.al  that  the  young  porfons  of  the  graft  such  as  the 
ld.er  and    the   sap    wood    .shoul.l    eoi,.cide   as    pe.-feetlv  as 

!r  \:;"^';::!-'^^^-^-.^''-^'"'esion:ii,tlr 


prompt  and  as.su.-ed.     Ti 


10  opei-ation  must  also  1 


with  tl.e  greatest  .-apidity  so   that  tl 
may  not  have  time  to  inter! 
the  cut,s. 


>e  perfor.iied 

le  contact  with  the  air 

ere   with  its  success  by  dryin.r 


Although  the  stock  has  not  tl.e  influence  o,.  the  ..-aft 
wh.ch  many  at tnln.te  to  it  and  dues  not  change  the  cha,:cter 
<>^  the  species,  .t  often  in.proves  the  Mavo.-  ..f  the  fVuit      |  ie, 
grows  w.th  more  or  less  vigour,  or  adds  to  the  durabilit;  of  tl  . 


I'iM'l  -J^ 
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life  of  the  fjnil't.  We  will  tlu'iefort'  |)(iint  out  tlioHo  which  an* 
most  suitiihle  for  tlie  ilitieruiit  .Hj)e(;i«'.s  of  fruit  troca  when  Wf 
treat  of  each  in  particular. 


Preparation  of  grafts. 


The  fjrafts  inu.st  only  he  taken  from  wooil  of  one  year 
ol<l  :  two  years  old  wood  j^oes  to  fruit  sooner,  hut  the  tree 
is  not  lus  strong  ;  it  should  only  he  eniployeil  from  necessity 
or  when  there  is  no  other. 

It  ia  essential  that  the  grafts  be  taken  from  healthy 
and  fertile  trees;  the  branches  which  have  had  the  influence 
of  the  air  are  always  preferred  lusthe  eyes  are  better  formed 
Twigs  and  small  branches  should  be  employed  as  little  as 
possible  for  grafting  in  clefts  or  in  crown  grafting. 

The  branches  should  be  cut  ofl'a  nionth  or  six  weeks  in 
advance,  during  this  interval  of  time  they  should  be  stuck 
•into  the  ground, at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  northern  exposure, 
to  the  depth  of  one  third  of  their  length.  The  hardships,  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  starves  them  and  makes  them  more 
liable  to  take. 


They  must  not  be  kept  in  water,  except  in  cases  wiuTe 
they  have  been  carried  a  distance  and  are  somewhat  faded 
on  arrival,  in  which  case  they  .'•hould  be  soaked  in  Water  fur 
a  <!ay  or  two  Failing  these,  fresh  cut  branches  ma\-  still  be 
employed. 

For  ordinary  grafting,  the  branches  may  be  cut  for  imme- 
diate use. 
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A   tool,  culle.1  H  ^rraftin:,'  knif.'.  is  j,n.m.rully  unci  for 
«raftin^M(ij;.  :r.).    It  is  h  kiiul  of  sin-ill  kiiife.  th.-  m 

h\n<\v  (,f  Hiu-  steel,  .should  l.o  .sharp  hii.I  ahout  t,.,i  A 

iiiphr.s  loiijr,  the  ImiKJIo  iiLsi*  ahout  ten  iiichos  in         '    ^ 
l«M.;rth   sh.iul.I   i.av..  a  spatula  iiui.h>  of  ivory  or 
l">i>.-  at  tli.>  .-ri.l.     TIh;  ^'ruft,s  an-  cut  with  tho  l.la.l.' 
HH.I    with   it  iilso  thf   incisions    a„,l    notches    a»v 
inaile  in  th..  .st.,c-k.     All  tin-  parts  hut  particularly 
the  l)huh>  shouM  I...  k.'pt  scrupulously  d.'an      Th.> 
Hpntnla  is  usid  for  d.-taching  and  raisin;?  the  hark. 
Other  tools  eniployod  are,  a  hand  .savv^to  cut  tins 
Ht,-n.  or  tho  top  of  ,1  lar;,'..'  strwk  or  stroi,;;  hranch.vs  ; 
a  stronir  pruni..;r  ho„k  and  a  small  mallet  to  strike 
it    when    necessary  ;    several    wooden    w.-dijes  of 
varirnis  .si/es  to  keep  the  cl..ft  open  until  th.^jTraft 
is  place.l  in  position  and  to  .letach   the  hark  from 
the  circumferenee  of  the  stork   when   the  ^rraft  is 
on  the  top  of  the  tree.      When  the  stocks  a.v  s.nall, 
the  prunin;,'  hook   will  answer  to  make  the  cleft       '''«•  •'"•■ 
and  to  keep  it  open. 

To  lasten  the  grafts  in  position,  handaj^es  are  re.u.ired, 
they  are  -eneraily  made  of  rou«h  .spun  wool,  slijrhtly  twisted 
or  of  cotton  rope. 

These  two  suhstances,  especially  the  first  have  Mie 
advantage  of  hein^r  ,„ore  elastic,  ami  of  lemlin-  themselves 
...ore  reml.ly  tha,.  any  other  to  the  swelling,,  ot^the  stock  or 
«d  the  ^rratt,  .strips  of  hirch  i  ,rk  are  difficult  to  tie  He„.n 
wh.ch  .shrinks  with  n.oisture.  is  li„l.|o  to  choke  the  „raft  .still 
.t  ,s  .son.etiu,es  ,  -,  i  The  :,rafts  .slu.uld  he  examimvl  fn.,„ 
time  to  tune  and  the  handa^^es  loosened  or  removed  if  thev 
cau.se  contraction  injurious  to  the  ^rnnvth  of  the  shoots. 

The  following  articles  are  us,m1  for  the  protection  of  the 
grafts.  "^ 
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Gruff hn,  <r,t.r.-()f  thiH  tlusro  iiro  Uv,,  kimlH,  „n..  ih,..I 
l>«>t  iiml  tlic  othfi-  coM. 

T/HnnnpoMitlon  /„  hr  „mJ  /,of.  —  0,w  poiin.l  ..f  wl.ito 
Hiu->u..I.v  pitch,  one  .|u.irtnr  ponn.J  „f  \,\,vk  pitch,  as  much 
ro^in.  four  ounc.s  of  yellow  wax  ami  two  oiiiic.'>^  of  tallow 
are  ineltc.l  over  the  Hre  in  an  earthenware  jar  an.l  inixe.l 
while  M.eltin-  When  thi.s  wax  it,  to  he  use.l.  the  jar.  cntaiii- 
injf  It,  is  place,!  over  a  slow  fire  aixi  it  is  applie.!  with  u 
pallet  (spatula)  or  hn.sh  when  hot  enoii^rj,  to  heconie  li,|ui.| 
without  l.eintr  so  hot,  as  to  injure  the  cuts. 

T/u-  vnmpoHifinn  to  hr  ns,(l  mbl.  -  One  pound  of  yellow 
wax,  one  poun.I  of  .,ily  turpentine,  one  half  pound  .,f  white 
Hur^'un.ly  pitch  an.l  three  ounces  of  tallow  are  melted  in  the 
same  way  and  mixed  while  meltinj;.  This  is  made  int<.  sticks 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  or  in  paper  and  when  re.|uired  a 
piece  is  taken  oH"  and  kneaded  hetween  the  Hngers  until 
sufficiently  soft.  The  pn.portion.s  of  the.se  two  compo.sitions 
winch  completely  resist  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  may 
he  increa.sed  or  diminishetl  at  will. 

Oi„tmvvt  oj\Suint  Finer,'  is  a  mi.xture  of  two  thirds  of 
fresh  earth,  .somewhnt  clayey,  an.l  ..ne  third  of  cow  .lun  < 
mixe.l  to  the  con.sistency  ..f  thin  mortar.  Its  c<;nsi.stencv  pre- 
vents it  from  adherinnr  in  .|uantities.  it  nuiy  he  .Iried  hy  the 
sun  or  washe.l  away  hy  the  .ain,  it  .should  therefore  he 
wrapped  roun.l,with  a  cl..th  to  retain  it  on  the  cuts  for  the 
necessary  time.  This  arraujrement  i.s  called  "  p.,upec."  This 
composition  is  lar^rely  u.se.l  in  country  parts  fur  .rraftin..  in 
clefts  or  at  the  crown  of  the  tree.  When  jrraftsl.ave  to  he 
carried  a  ili.Ktanoe  they  are  placed  in  moss,  slijrhtly  moistened 
enclose.1  iu  a  box,  in  oilskin,  ur  simply  i„  heavy  hrown  paj.er 
This  will  answer  when  the  journey  .loes  not  last  more  than 
fifteen  days.  If  the  voyajre  is  to  la-st  two  or  tlnro  months 
the  grafts  should  he  placed  in  putty  (.r  honey  or  even  in  pure 


^^m 
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ciny      W,.ll  coven-l  Uy  tli.se  f.ul.>t,.rac,^.  th.-y  nre  tl 
in  n  tit;  liox  luTiii.'ticnlly  cloNt'.l.      Uv  this  mi 
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M'll  pllW'.^l 


pn-MTvod  puifVctly 


menus  tlicy  will  !»• 


Varioui  grcfti. 


I  .lo  not  ,nf,..M.|  tu  .lescrilM.  all    i...  nUY.r.ut  -rnfts  kn,.wn. 


'I'luTH   are   imiiiiIkms    whioli    ntw 


will   only   nl'cr  to  tlios.'    e. 
(>ni|iloy(>i|. 


I :i*t  <,'«'n«'nilly  priicn*..|,     | 


iHy    o    «.\»-»Mition    lui'l  -.'i.fniiiv 


Qrafting  in  clefts  or  by  yovaig  shootii 
This  s,K.tion   inclu.l..s  .niftn,^  i„  d..(ts  i„  (|.„  trunk   in 
t  ..  .oot«  or  in  Mh.  si.l..  l.,,,„c|„..s  ,u„.i  al...  tl.os,.,.,,  th^crown 
<>i  the  trcf. 

■'•',..  sprinjr.  wImm.  the  sap  conmiencs  „.  H.s..  ,„  th,-  stock 

is  '  ..•  p.  .p.  r  ti.n.  for  this  kind  of  .,.«lt>..    wlueh  is  1., Iv" 

upniical,!,.  to  trees  pro,hicin-  see,i    fn.it  I  to  so,,,.- ,.r,|,; 

•;-"  l-"Iuc-..rs.      Korthe    latter  snoh    as    n..    p|,„.,  t,,,.    ,,,,. 
'lK>ny  .vo  ,  tl...  n.onlh  of  An-^ust  suits  hett..,-.  snec-.s  is  n.ore 
c.rtam     Oraftin,.  in  clefts  n.      '     ,io....  on  st.«.ks  of  va.ions 
-..W.ts,  ..on.  the  nock  of  tl...  .    .c  .,„  to  tvv,    or  tl.,-ee  ...el.es 
I  he  cuts  n.ust  be  tri ;...,.  J.  the  pruni...  I.ook  and 

liranehes  with  the  best  '  )r.  ,    i  *>•,  .„i.i   ,     „i 

>  *  >  iilld    iH'  chose... 


Grafting 


'■i     'i«!i'll 


shoot. 


^.K"n.3t,Hhows.    .,....,.,  „,..   |..,„,   „„  ,,,  ^, 

shoot   planed    .n   the   cenh  ,    •.    u     :.ote,,  .,  a  t,i.nn,ed 

»"•--•!•  w.th  two  eyes.  On  a  .st,  ,  .  .  n-ce.ve  ,,  ,M-afr,  a  s,n...th 
place  IS  chosen  at  li,-  nesi.<^.l  h.-iirht,  the 
head  of  the  .stock  is  cut  oH'  horizontallv 
with  the  piuninfr  h(M.k,  wh.o  it  is  I.Vht  ;  if 
tu(j  stronjr  a  saw  is  nse.i,  atid  the"cnt  is 
iinaiediately  s.noothe  i  .,(f;  a  j,|„,„t  i.s  then 
planted   pe.pendicularly   in   il,„   ,„i,M|e  of 

the  di.in.ete!- of  th'' -tuek    --li-.n! f! 

chips  and  without   tearin;r  the  hark.     In 

oiu  injury 


Vi£.  ;«;. 


trees  bearing  nut  fruit,  the  pith  should  he  savc<l  fr 
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as  mucli  as  possible.  IP  the  stem  or  tlio  l)rnnch  is  stronfj, 
the  cleft  is  kept  open  by  a  small  hard  wo(jd  wedge  or  by  the 
point  of  the  pruning  liook  so  as  to  insert  the  graft  e.  The 
graft  is  trimmed  to  an  edge,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  shoot,  making 
two  sniall  grooves  or  notches  above  the  edge,  as  shown  at  f, 
so  that  it  may  rest  easily  on  the  cut  in  the  stock  ;  th<!  graft 
is  then  placed  in  position  by  slightly  inserting  it  so  that  its 
bark,  which  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  stock,  may  coincide 
perfectly  with  til.,'  latter.  When  the  graft  is  fitted  in,  the 
little  wedge  is  removtfl  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  tlie 
graft.  IJimdaging  is  not  necessary  if  the  pressure  is  strong 
enougli  and  liolds  suHiciently.  If  however  it  is  weak,  band- 
aging is  necessary  to  bring  the  parts  together  an  I  to  keep 
them  in  po.sition  until  the  taking  is  as.sured.  The  cuts  should 
be  immediately  covered  with  grafting  wax  or  with  ointment 
of  Saint  Kiacre. 

Grafting  in  clefts  with  two  shoots  (fig.  37) 

It  only  differs  IVom  the  graft  with  one  shoot  (fig.  liO)  in 
*:;  number  of  shoots  placed  upon  the  stock.  The  operation 
is  ab.solutely  the  sam,>,  except  that  the  two  shoots  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  circumference  of  the  stock.      It  is 


Kij;.  ST. 
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generally  employed    upon   strong  free   stock    or   on   strong 
branches. 
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(Jmfting  with  four  slun.ts  (M-  Hlhis)  is  seM...,.  pmctisc-.l. 
The  stock,  spht  into  four  part.-,  presents  u  wound  ciitBcult  to 
heal. 

A  ^rat't  in  a  cleft,  operated   on  a  rose   hush  in  a  siniihir 
manner,  will  produce  Mowers  a  few  months  after  the  operation 
The  stock  should  be  two  years  old  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  operation. 

Grafting  in  a  cleft  on  the  neck  of  the  root  (fig.  38). 

It  often  happens  that  a  tree,  several  years  after  its 
planting  an.l  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  is  hroken  off 
hy  the   wind   or  some  other  accident  at  a  certain  hei-dit  and 


Fig.  .38. 

son.etimes  even  close  to  the  jjrou.id.  Instead  of  ro..tin.r  it 
up,  It  is  grafted  above  the  neck  of  the  loot  bv  attaching  t"wo 
shoots  as  shown  in  Hgure  'Al.  During  the  fir.st  ymr  s^mmts 
<.f  two  yards  long,  will  be  thrown  out  iJy  this  process 
iidvantdgeous  results  are  obtained  and  a  new  tree  is  speedily 
created.  One  of  the  two  shoots  is  removed  .lur.mg  the  second 
year,  so  as  to  obtain  a  tree  of  high  "-njwth. 


Grafting  in  clefts  in  the  roots  (fi».  39). 

Trees  with  see<l  fruit  and  sometimes  those  with  nut  fruit 
are  grafted  by  clefts  in  the  roots.     In  such  case  a  root  is  cut 


so 
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frotn  ucon.nu.rous  ivve  close  to  the  neck,  the  ,.,,,,er  portion 
.  t     u    .,..t„..,..n;,  tl.  s..oon.l.,.y  .-oots  which  an.  fo.„' I  alon^ 


Its  whoh,  ien.:rth.  the  or.hna.y  gmfti,,.  ,vith  u  si 


loot  i.s  then 


\%.  :i'x 

effectetl.     The  followin-r  year  this  rn,A  i     .   i 

,   .  "  •'  ^'"^  '^•*<'''  '«  taken  nn  with    f« 

spro..  an     .  ,nu.plante..  „n..e..  ,avonU.le  c.^ 

<-    useful   to  those  who  have  vah.al.le  .pecies  for  ..-aftrn. 
but  have  no  stocks  to  receive  then.  -'"tt'";,^ 


fi 


Grafting  in  clefts  in  the  side. 

.'HttuI  ,s  t.nnn.e.l  to  an  ed^^e  about  an  inch  lo,,..  in  the 

^  ;'"P-t-tl.el.lH.leofaknife.withouta.;,tchon 
t  .e  .,piH..  part.  A  cleft  is  n.a.le  on  the  .sten,  of  the 
^^  OCK  w>th  the  en.l  of  the  pruning,  hook  penetmtin-. 
t^.o  wood  snH,c.ently  to  allow  the  insertion  of  tl^ 
,l,MaJt  (shown  in  H<f  40), 

This  .yraftinj,.  is  n.ost  useful  for  the  replacin.r 
ot  lateral  hranches  which  have  I.een  <lestrove.|  ov 
tor  <r,own.^.  hranches  on  parts  that  are  haVe  '  h 
IS  prn.c.pally  en.ploye.l  on  trees  pro-lucin..  see.I 
="'-'  "ut  fruits.  IJan.la^a-s  and  .i^ruftin^.  w^xure 
necessary-  after  tliis  operati(jn. 


tti^m^oi^^sa^pp^ 
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Crown  grafting. 

It  is  so  cull.vJ  LecHUso  th.  j^rurts  are  ,.Ihc..1  u,.o,.  tl.o 
stock  ,n  tl.e  fonn  of  a  circl.  or  crow...  T,.es.  .rafts  are 
^^•"o.ally  n.acle  on  stn.n^r  stems  or  l.ranchcs.     This  kin.l  of 

n     .  .■•'  >n  a  cleft,  the  .rafts  are  inserted    l.etween    ti.e  l.ark 

he  20t!.  of  June,  but  the  stock  must  l.e  in  sap  so  that  the 
'.ark  may  he  easily  s.paraterl  fro.n  the  sap  wood  ;  the  I.nu.ches 
^l|ouhl  he  cut  a  n.onth  or  six  weeks  in  advance  „>  the  san.e 
v^H^  as  when  prepared  for  grafting  in  clefts. 

When  old  trees  are  redrafted  it  is  hetter  to  allow  one  or 
two  supplen.entary  branches  to  renmin  to  keep  the  sap  in  the 
«  ock;  , recess  ,s  n.ore  assured.  The  ren.oval  of  all  the  branches 
at  the  san.e  tune  would  injure  the  tree.  The  supph.,„entary 
branches  are  arrested  in  their  .rowth.  in  proportion  to  the 
«row  h  ot  the  .rafts  and  after  a  tiu.e  con.pletely  cut  off  o 
as  not  to    nijure  the  latter. 


Ordinary  crown  grafting. 


he  sten,  or  the  branch  is  c  it  horizontally  with  t],e  saw 
.U..J  the  wound  unu.ediatelys„.oothe.l  with  the  prunin,  hoi 
1 1.0  .shoots  are  triunned  to  a  point  as  I!  in  %  41.  bavin,  two 
,^     eyes  on   each.      With    the  a.ssistance"of  a 
small  hardwood  wed.e.  the  bark  is.h.tach- 
ed  fron.  the  .«ap  wood  without  tearin.  and 
the  jrraft  is  introduced.   Acconlin.  tC  the 
size  of  the  .stock,  an  indefinite  uuud.er  of 
grafts  n.ay  be  introduce.!,  by  placin.  them 
om  nich  apart  on  the  circumference  •   tl- 
tearin.    of   the  bu'k   will    not    artect    the 
success  of  the  operation.    It  is  succesfullv 
employed    on  large    branches  which  are   brought     tooetller 
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ban.l.mjros  (in;  not  usfd  but  the  whole  wouii.l  is  tv.veri-.l  over 
with  wax. 

Tliis  jrrHft  has  a  varioty  which  only  difh-rs  froin  it  in 
that  the  hark  of  the  stock  is  cut  |.erpen(hcuhuly  wliere  each 
shoot  is  inserted  which  permits  of  convcrin,-,' them  with  tlie 
sides  of  the  incised  bark  ;  in  such  case  a  bandage  is  necessary. 


On 


A  crown  graft  by  a  triangular  cleft. 

the  face  of  the  cut  on  the  stock,  which  is  always 
horizontal  (fig.  t2)  a  triangular  cleft  is  made 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  branch  to  be 
in.serted.  The  graft  is  trimmed  at  an  angle  so 
(IS  to  exactly  till  this  cleft  and  is  inserted  in  such 
a  way  that  the  barks  shall  coincide,  tlxi  woun.l 
is  then  covered  with  grafting  wax  and  bandaged. 
By  this  motho<l  large  trees  may  be  grafted  and 
many  grafts  put  upon  th(>  .saine  stock. 


Fig.  4-.'. 


The  Ferrari  or  Genoise  graft 


Thi 


s  is  the  inverse  of  the   last   described,  us  shown  b 


Fig.  Vi. 


«g.  4.S.  It  is  more  generally  employed,  j.articularly  for  small 


orange  trees 
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Kiy.  44. 


English  yraft. 

This  is  a  very  soli.l  nrnii't.  It  is  employe.!  for 
Hinall  tro.is  of  ,M,ua!  diameter.  The  stock  H  {iW 
t  +  )  at  its  sniinnit  ami  the  l.mnch  A  at  its  l.a.'e  hh' 
l".th  tr.nn,M..l  to  a  U,^.  h,v,.|  e.l^re.  ahout  the 
"..Chile  of  the  face  of  each  hevel  sphnters  of  the 
sume  size  ai-e  nia.le,  as  shown  in  iW  44  ■  the 
splinters  are  made  to  penetrate,  one  anoth.-r  m  Ih-u 
I'lae.njr  the  crraft  in  position  ami  i„  makin- the 
harks  coincide.  It  is  then  han.la-e.i  au.l  co^.  red 
w.th  wax.     This  ^.rafti.iir  is  done  in  the  sprin- 


Grafting  by  bringing  together. 

Nature  has  fiin.ished  a  model  of  this  -raftincr  Jt  is 
very  .simple  and  is  di.stin<,Mnshe.l  princi,)ally  hy  the  Hict  that 
hoth  the  stock  and  the  ^^raft  continue  connected  with  tl>e 
trees  that  produce.l  then,  until  the  takincr  is  a.ssur...]  an.l  thev 
.nny  he  .separated.  The  tree  to  he  fr,„fted  n.ust  he  very 
close  to  the  one  furnishing  the  ^M-aft,  ,so  that  the^■  u.ay  con.e 
to^..ther  easily.  There  are  a  ^reat  mnny  .rafts  .".f  H.is  kind' 
'"It  o.dy  a  tew  are  employe.!  for  fruit  tree.s.  M„st  of  them' 
>ur  apphe.l  to  .)rnamental  trees  an.I  .shruhs. 

Spi-in-  is  the   most   favorahle   tin,.,   to  car.y  them  out 
-pecally   dun.,,,  the  rising,  of  the  .sap.     They  may  also  he 


Ordinary  close  grafting  (fig.  45 


). 


This  operation  consists  in  making  upon  the  stock  and 
gmlt  as  n.ar  .s  p,.ssii.l..  of  the  .same  sixe,  wound.s  or  clefts  of 
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er|iml  .liinensions,  Htting  exactly  tho  on^  upon  tlio  other  wl.on 
thpy  are  l.rou^'ht  torretlur  Tl,.s.  cl.fts  penotmte  throu-l, 
the  sap  WOO.I  and  to  the  vvoo.l.  When  they  arc  l.roujrht  to^.eth'ir 
the  hbers  shouhl  l,e  in  contact  at  almost  every  point"  TJ>c 
junction  is  maintained  hy  bandages  suited  to  the  expected 
resistance  and  the  wonn.lsare  protected  as  much  as  possible 
froM.  the  inHnonce  of  the  air  and  (himp.  The 
bandages  must  bo  watched  to  prevent  then,  from 
forming  contractions  and  they  are  cutaway  whni 
the  taking  is  assured.  For  this  purpose  we  com- 
mence by  notching  tlie  graft  below  its  part  of 
junction  Hfteen  days  in  a.Ivance,  eight  davs  after- 
wards the  notch  is  prolonged  to  two  thirds  of  the 
tliickness,  finally  the  cut  is  made. 


Fig.  4.-). 


Then  the  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off  above 
the  bandage.     This  grafting  is  of  little  value  for 


trees  which  grow  in  our  climate 


Close  grafting  with  a  splinter. 
As  done  in  the  preceding  graft  a  cleft  is  made  in  the 


FiL'.  4(i. 


Stem  of  the  stock  an.I  of  the  graft,  a  splinter  is  cut  in  each 
of  the  corresponding  clefts-i„  an  inverse  .sen.se  (fig.  40)  and 
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the  two  clefts  aro  bronjjht  to^other  tl..  splinters  joininr, 
l.ko  a  hock-  an.I  .y.  :  the  whole  is  then  handage.i:  Thi^ 
•jratt  IS  hriner  than  tlie  previous  one. 

Close  grafting  with  green  or  herbaceous  shoots. 

1'his  jjraft  is   operated   in   .June,  July  and   Au-nist  on 

aIu,ost  all  fruit  trees  with  the  sanu-  success,     it  is  .Jj  t  e 

-t  ways  of  replacing. .ranches  on  places  .hich  have  hi!.: 

'•are  (hjr.  4/ )  and  of  furnishing,  the  tree  with  hmnches  where 

none  have  ever  'frown. 


It  is  al.so  employed  with  j^reat  advanta^^e  on  vines  to  till 
the  vacanc.es  caused  l.y  ill  placed  shoots  nnd  strands  (H.  48 
an  o.-.l,nary  cleft  of  al.out  an  inch  in  length  is  ,„ade  wiih  the 
Sraf  ,n..  kn.fe  at  the  point  where  a  l.ranoh  i,.  wanted  A 
ne.c.hhounnf.  shoot,  fairly  stron...  is  taken,  the  wood  is  cut 
away  to  tnore  than  half  its   thickne.ss  and   to  the  lencrth  of 
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the  c  eft.  loavinor  „n  cyo  on  the  „pper  .si.le  at  the  .n.Mdle  of 
the  cleft.  The  shoot  is  then  carefully  placed  in  the  cleft  in 
such  a  way  that  the  harks  will  coincide.  It  is  then  rna.le 
ta.st  with  w<K)lIon,  linen  or  rush  l.anda-e.s  In  three  week, 
or  a  ,nonth  this  jrraft  will  have  taken  perfectly.  If  contrac- 
tions taKe  place,  the  bandaj^es  n.ust  he  loosene.l  hut  ,u.t 
removed.  It  is  h.tter  to  ren.ove  then,  in  the  followinr.  sprin.r 
hefore  the  risin.  of  the  sap  than  in  the  autunm  of  the  san.e 
year. 


Fig.  48. 

Close  grafting  for  replacing  the  head. 

The  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off  horizontally  (ficr  49  A)  •  a 
cleft  H  equally  tnanjr.dar  is  then  made  in  the  steu.  of  t'he 
ffraf  t  at  the  n.ees.sary  height  and  h.low  the  head  ;  the  sixe  of 
this  cleft    umst   correspond  exactly  with    the  cleft  on  the 
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8  ock     the  two  pnrts  (M;..  50)  nve  ti.en  plac.l  the  one  .„„,„ 
••Hn'l««c.  ;  ^rruftin^,  w.x  is  then  appli'.,!.  ^       "'"'  "' 

'n.is  ^rraft  may  he   employed    t..  renew    the   h..       »• 


A,-^     B 


\\  \< 


Grafting  with  a  scutciir^Jii 


(Mnv^  with  a  .scutche,.„  is  very  expe-liti...  .„„]  much 
employed  m  nurseries  principally  for  small  stock.       >  is  nor 
tonned  in  two  seasons  :  In  the  spring  when  th.  .ve  ,     .ro'v.n.; 


I  'M^tTM'B'  '  r^V^Oi:  -  '■ 
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unti  ill  tlif  suiniii«-r  when  it  is  •loinmnt.     The  IniUr  whidi  in 
»iiuch  eiiiphyyt-.l  in  the  LetUr  for  ull  kin.lsof  fniit  trees;  that 
pnictixe.l   in   Hie  sprinj,'    with    a   j^rnwinj,'   nye    is   of   .snwill 
a<lvantH;;c    ami    the    reault.s   are    -louhtful,    except     for    the 
niull.eny  tree.      Rose  l)U.she>  are  also  <,'rafteii  l.y  this  method, 
hut  they  (Jo  not  live  us  hmg  ami  are  never  us  tine  as  from  a 
graft  with  a  tlormant  eye.    Tlie  latter  is  ma<le  with 
scutcheons  taken   with   shoots  of  the  same  year, 
cut    in    the    morning  or  the  evening.  Sweating  is 
le«sene<l  i»y  the  imme<liate  reniovul  of  the  leaves 
hut  the  leafstalks  must  he  preserved  for  the  « nnt- 
inued  |)rotection  of  the  eyes.  These  hranches  must 
be  kept  in   a  cool  place,    wrapj.ed  in  moss  or  in  a 
•lamp  cloth  unti!  they  are  required   for  use  unless 
they  are  used  immediately. 

The  irruft  with  a  growing  eye  is  made  with 
'eyes  taken  from  branches  of  the  preceding  year 
and  from  \  oung  shoots  when  it  is  practiced  in 
May  or  June.  To  raise  the  scutcheon  (tig.  51)  a 
transverse  incision  is  made  upon  the  brunch  H  or 
4  inches  below  tha  eye  whit!,  has  been  .selected 
and  then  from  i  lines  above  the  same  eye  the 
pruning-knife  is  slid  down  under  the  bark  to  the  transverse 
cut  removing  any  wood  winch  may  have  adhered  to  the  bark. 
When  there  is  an  abundance  of  .sap  in  the  stock,  a  little  wood 
adhering  to  the  bark  will  not  do  any  harm.  If  the  stock 
reipiires  pruning  it  must  l)e  done  .some  days  in  advance  as 
the  removal  of  shoots  or  buds  may  for  a  time,  ro.hice  the 
running  of  the  .sap,  which  would  injure  the  taking  of  the 
graft. 

Grafting  with  a  scutcheon  with  a  dormant  eye. 


Fig.  .-.I. 


Upon  a  smooth  part  of  tht;  stem  of  the  st(ick  a  transx  erse 
and  a  perpeiulicular  incision  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  'I'  pro- 
portionate to  the  length  of  the  scutcheon  ;  the  lip.s  of  the  bark 
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nn.  ,ui.s...I  to  th«  riKl.t  .u..l  left  with  tl.o  «,,utiila  of  tli». 
Xialtinjr  knife  «,„|  tin-  i.re|mn..|  scmO^Uvou  in  ,.lui  uti.|..riieatli 
It  <luw,nvar.lH,  c.tti,,;?  ..H"  H„y  portion  which  n.ny  .-...ich 
••••yon.i  the  tmiMVerse  incision  in  the  stock  :  the  hark  of  the 
Ht<H:k  IS  tlien  tiirne.l  down  over  the  scutcheon  hohhn;;  it 
hrn.ly  so  that  there  may  he  no  voi-l  h.tween  the  different 
parts  „n,l  the  whole  is  houml  roun  I  with  a  coarse  w«K.llen 
nan«luge. 

The  l.an.h.ffe  may  he  he^un  ahove  or  helow  the  eye  \nM 
the  hitter  must  he  left  uncovere.i  an.l  the  han.la;re  shoul.l  ho 
...ore  t.Khtene.1  ahove  when  there  i.s  iittle  sap  than  when  there 
IS  much,  so  that  it  may  How  there  in  larger  .pmntities.  A 
tortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  graft  should  he 
••xam.ncd  to  shicken  the  handages  if  necessary,  i,ecauso  h 
contraction  often  takes  place  which  cuts  the  shoot  and  rend- 
ers It  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind. 


If  It  should  rain  when  the  grafting  is  tinishe.l  the  water 
"Hght  penetrate  the  tianverse  incisions  mix  with  the  sap  an.l 
drown  the  eye  which  becomes  black.  The  eye  may  also  be 
drowned  when  it  is  Hat,  weak  or  attached  to  an  immature 
branch.  Should  the  sap  be  too  abundant  in  the  stock  a  very 
light  incision  is  made  in  its  bark  one  inch  below  the  .'raft 
this  will  be  sutKcient  to  prevent  too  great  a  riuw  of  L,  to' 
tlie  scutcheon.  Figure   52   A   shows   the  stock  with  tile  T 
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shaped  incisions,  P.  shows  the  scutcheon  and  C,  the  finished 
graft.  Tlie  following  sprin^r  if  the  scutcheon  has  taken  i.eforc 
the  rising  of  the  sap,  tlie  upper  part  of  the  stock  is  cut  ofl' 
a  little  distance  ahove  the  scutcheon,  leaving  however  one 
or  two  supplementary  eyes  above.  The  shoots  from  the.se 
eyes  are  pinched  when  they  have  attained  a  length  of  12  or 
15  inches  to  assist  the  development  of  the  graft"  When  the 
graft  itseir  has  reached  a  length  if  10  or  12  inches,  these  shoots 
are  removed  altogether. 

Graft  with  a  growing  eye. 

This  graft  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding' 
except  that  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  grafting  and  when 
the  graft  has  taken,  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  or  branch 
above  the  graft  is  removed,  allowing  always  one  supplei.Mn- 
tary  eye  to  remain  above  the  graft  The  shoot  should  be 
pinched  when  it  has  reached  a  length  of  12  or  15  inches  and 
it  should  then  be  treated  in  the  way,  we  have  just  described, 
for  the  dormant  eye. 


Graft  with  a  scutcheon  inverted. 

The  .scutcheon  is  cut  off  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
The  top  i.s  trimmed  to  a  point  and  it  is  introduced  from  the 
lower  part  upwards.  A  transverse  incision  is  Hrst  made  and 
then  a  perpen<licular  one  is  made  from  it  which  forms  the 
inverte.l  T  (fig.  53). 

This  is  an  excellent  methoil  especially  in  wet  weather, 
or  when  tlie  sap  is  too  abundant  in  the  stock  ;  still  it  is  not 
often  employed  because  it  takes  more  time 

Graft  with  a  square  scutcheon. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  .scutcheon  a.s  in  the  preceding/ 
method,  a  square  piece  of  bark  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  is 
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taken.  Tuo  pamllol  transverse  incisions,  at  the  proper 
«  istance  from  one  another,  are  made  on  the  stock,  a  perpen- 
'licular  mc.s.on  is  then  made  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
.nc.sions  and  exactly  in  the  mi.ldle.  the  two  portions  of  the 
hark  are  then  raised  and  opened  like  tuo  small  shntters  they 


Fig. .-.;!. 

are  then  trim.ned  on  the  ed^res  so  as  to  make  roou.  for  the 
eye  ;  the  .scutcheon  is  ti.en  placed  in  position,  the  two 
portions  of  Dark  are  laid  over  it  and  the  whole  is  loosely 
bound.  Figure  -U  shows  this  ..-aft  :  A,  the  incise  1  stock  • 
b,  the  .square  scutcheon.  ' 


Fig.  o4. 

Plate  grafting. 

On  fruit  trees  thi.s  method  of  j/rafting  is  done  in  the 
spring  when  the  .sap  is  rising.     A  s.juare  plate  of  bark  fur- 
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nishetl  with  an  eye  awl  a  little  of  the  wood  ia  taken  ott'and 
inserted  in  a  correspond injr  cleft  cut  in  the  stock  ;  the  whole 
IS  then  handaged  if  necessary  an.l  cover-d  „ver  with 
composition  all  except  the  eye  which  remains  uncovered. 
Ficrur-  55  shows,  A,  the  stock  with  citft ;  H,  the  <rraft. 


a 


Fig.  5.1. 

This  is  a  most  useful  j^raft  for  branches  and  for  bare 
parts  of  tlie  tree. 

Grafting  of  fruit  buds  or  small  branches. 

This  grah  is  made  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
15th  of  August,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season,  when 
the  bu.ls  are  formed  upon  the  trees  and  before  the  How  of 
the  .sap  has  become  weak.  Fruit  buds  are  easily  reco-rnize.l  • 
they  are  larger  and  rounder  than  wood  eyes  and  are'iuways 
surrounded  by  five  or  six  leave.s.  A  young  twig  with  its 
base  or  even  a  small  branch  with  .several  fruit  buds  upon 
it  is  taken  from  a  tree  which  has  too  many,  and  placed  upon 
another  tree  which  has  few  or  none,  in  preci.sely  the  same 
way  as  the  graft  with  a  scutcheon  after  which  bandages 
are  applieil  (fig.  5(j).  '  " 

As  soon  as  the  buds  liave  been  detache.l  fro.n  the  tree 
the  surrounding  leaves  should  be  taken  oH;  the  leafstalks 
however  must  be  left. 

A  twig  may  also  be  used  without  its  base  ;  in  such  case 
and   it  is  put  into  position  as  a  crown  o-raft 


a  cleft  is  made 
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on  the  si.Io.  Terminal  l.ii.ls  ,iro  prof.Tahl,^  to  ..tluM-s  when 
tlioy  can  I.e  (.htuincl.  Tluy  l.oM  to  yuunrror  w.x,.!  than  snwill 
l.ranches  will  an.l  a  sum'sful  <,'raft  is  niurt'  certain. 


fr:v 


These  n.etho,].  an-  n.ost  useful  in  l.rini^insr  trees  tofn,it 
and  ,n  crrcwin-  h.anchos   for  the  fnune  of  the  tree  on  places 
that  are  hare,  an.)  we  reconnnend  their  •.n,,,|oy„,ent  whenever 
an  early  frnitin.ir  is  wanted      Besides  the  trees  l.oarin.  n.^d 
trnit  the  cherry,  tho  phun  an.l  other  trees  l,earin<r  nnt  fruit 
are  ai.o  .i^rafted  in  the  san,.  way.   In  addition  to  th  •  advant- 
age ot  early  fruitin-  this  kin.l  of  graftin-  has  als.    Aw  eHect 
ot   often   <rryin<r   larger   frnit   than   that  coming  fron.   hnds 
winch  have  not  I.een  grafte.l.      Lastly  <lirterent  varieties  n.av 
>e  grown  on  the  .sa.ue  tree.     At  the   sanu>   ti.n.  to  ohtain  a 
better   succe.ss,    healthy   tnes  and    young    Im-ls   and    twi-rs 
shoul.l  be  selected  and  they  shoul.l    he    ,  laced   preferably  on 
wood  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  although  they  „my  succeed 
on  older  woo<l.     There   must  not   however   he   too  many  of 
the.se   grafts    as    they    have   a    te  -y   to    become    easily 


e.xhausted,  a  tendency  which  may 
the  production  of  fruit. 


overcome    by   rod 


ucini? 


Graft 


Ull'  o 


and  fruit  from   the  buds,  tl 


f  twigs  is  .lone  with  ecpial  success  by  grafting 
rom   the  su)>plementary  eyes 


in  clefts.      Wood   is  obtained   f 


le  month  of  Au«:ust 


time  for  the  latter  method  of  grafting. 


is  the   best 


THE  ORCHARD 


The  orchar.]  is  the  pkco  specially  reserve.!  for  fruit  trees 
ot  lofty  f,'ro\vth. 

In  the  prece.li,  r  chapters  we  have  treute.l  of  the  frenoral 
care  to  he  given  to  fruit  trees.  We  will  now  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  particular  species  which  are  best  a.lapte.l  to 
our  climate  and  which  conse<,uentIy  will  give  better  returns 
As  we  have  already  stated  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  not 
a  snnjJe  pastime.  It  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  which,  care- 
fully carried  on,  brings  solid  advantages  to  those  who 
undertake  it  Once  well  established  i„  our  country  it  will 
save  us  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  which  we  lay 
out  annually  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  fruit. 

We  import  annually  more  than  83.000,000  worth  of  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  preserved.  It  is  true  that  from  this  sum 
nearly  .^2,000,000  must  deducted  for  kinds  of  fruit  which 
Cana.la  cannot  produce,  but  the  diHerence  is  .till  snth"  i.>ntly 
hirge  to  claim  our  serious  attention.  We  should  therefore  not 
neglect  o;u-  home  market  any  more  then  we  should  lose 
•sight  of  the  great  advantages  which  are  open  to  us  in  the 
markets  ot  foreign  countries 

We  desire  to  impress  tliese  facts  upon  the  reader,  because 
we  have  the  sincere  conviction  that  our  farmers  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  outdone  by  those  of  other  countries 
an.i  necause  we  Hrmly  believe  that  if  money  and  labor  have 
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or, 


t( )    I  If 


c.  ex,,emle.l,„   c..vatin..u..,..,l  „,,,„„,,     tl,.-.-.    will    l.e 
'np.cIcon,p..n.sHt.un,nthehH...iso,n..  .vtun.  re.lixo.l. 

Mr  IVnl  'T'  ■''  ''"  ''^•'•"'•^'-"^  "'»•  A.^riculture  for  I  '.m 
Ml  Au-ruste  Diipms  writes: 

"If  our  fanners  woul.l  un.Iertako  ti.e  fruit  -rrowin-^ 
..K  ustry  w.t  us  .nuch  energy  and  intelligence  us  the/.  J,  J 
n.  he  other  .runches  of  u^n-iculture  ti.ey  uoul.l  eurn  three 
-Ihons  of  dollurs  which  now  leuv.  the  countr;  n  2 
k.  he  ..neht  ,>f  people  of  foreign  lun.l.  nJsi.ies  I.^ 
.Si..^ol7.S  worth  of  fore.Vn  fruits  the  Canu.liuns  con  ." 
annuully  ut  ieust  .S2,000.()00  worth  of  Canu.liun  ..-own  fn"it '■ 

Should  we  ne^rlect  such  un  in.portant  hon.e  n.urket  and 
look   on   w.h  ,nd,rterence  while  f.^ei^n  nutions,  evc^^ 

nostd.stant  n.  the  u.rl.,.  are   rapidly  takin,  poisessiono 
hese   ioro,.n  nut.ons  have  studied  and   seen,  to  under- 
and  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  Canadian  consun.er  l"  ter 
than  we  do  ourselves  ". 

In  treating  of  each  of  the  species  of  tree  of  lofty  ^rowth 
we  wdl  point  out  certain  conditions  which  arc  special  lo  euch 
o    then..   At  the  .une  tin.e  us  there  are  certain '.narrle 
vh.ch  n.ustulways  he  observed,  we  will  suh.nit  ^.ne  of  t  le 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


The  Influence  of  space,  of  air.  of  the  sun  and  of 
temperature  on  fructification. 

In  a  preceding,   portion   of  this   work   we  have  allnd<.<l 
.nc,de,.tally   to   the   inHuence   of  the   air  and  of  the  sun  o 
truct,hcut.on,  we  will  now  treat  the  subject  at  ;,reater  length. 

Fruit  trees,  to  he  productive,  require  space,  air  and  s,m  • 
placed  ,n  too  close  proxin.ity  to  one  another,  they  give  poor 
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rt'tuins.  Whctln-r  it  is  timt  tli.-  roots  iiii.l.i-  tlir  1^101111. 1 
coiitiinl  for  th.'  viilual.luul<iiu-iit.soirnioti(icatioii  or  wln-tlu-r 
rrom  son.f  otla-r  cuiim-  of  uliicli  w,'  nw  i;,'Momii»,  trees, 
ivsp.'ciHily  thosi!  of  vii,'orous  ^rrowtli,  '^vow  woo.l,  |,„t  province 
l»ut  littK-  fruit  wluii  tluir  >.raiu-lio.s  or  tlieirruot.s  iiieut  citlitr 
ill  the  air  or  under  the  {^rouiiil. 

The  hranclies  of  a  tree  also  re(|uire  to  I.e  al.le  to  sprea<l 

tliemselves  freely  in  the  atinosphen^  without  l.ein,-,'  iuipede.! 

hy  theinnuediate  contact  with  nei«,'hl.ourin;,'  hranch.'.s  ;  fruit 

trees  which  are  too  thick  and  hushy  remain  l.arren  or  nearly 

M).  The  i.yran.i.lal  shape  is  not  fRv.)rai)le  to  the  frueiilication 

of  .staiulurd  trees      It  would   he  necessary  and  easy,  durinj,' 

their  Hrst  years,  to  train  them  in  a  way  to  force  their  fran." 

l.ranches  to  extend  and  to  secure  to  them  the  direct  influence 

of  the  air  and  the  sun,  l.y  cuttin;;  ott  the  hranch  which  should 

form  the  continuation  of  the  stem.     This  operation   nnVht 

even  he  per^'ormed   with  advantarre   upon   full  ^'rown  p^-ni- 

midal    standard    trees,    if    still     in    vi-ronnis    <,'rowtli.     The 

pyramidal  form  is  however  rendered  productive  in  {gardens, 

hut  this  is  d(,ne  by  various  devices  in  pruning  which  will  he 

explained  in  treating  of  the  pear  tree. 

Tlie  free  access  of  the  sun  is  as  indispensihie  to  the 
nhundance  of  the  harvest  as  is  that  of  the  air  itself.  Shade 
is  fatal  to  it.  Trees  grow  wood  hut  give  hut  little  fruit  when 
the  sun  does  not  reach  them  freely  :  the  inside  fruit  hranches, 
.shaded  hy  the  other  brunches  of  the  tree,  produce  but  small 
t|uantities  of  fruit. 

The  .same  conditions  are  etpially  necessary  to  the  tine 
(|uality  of  tile  fruit.  Fruit  grown  in  shady  places  is  generally 
insipid  and  watery  ;  that  grown  upon  trees  trained  against 
a  wall,  the  branches  of  which  are  always  fastened  and  im 
moveable  and  which  cannot  consecpieDtly  have  the  advantage 
of  the  air  and  of  the  free  movement  of  its  branches  is  far 
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r..,n  h.u  iM;r  ,1,.,  ,,„,,|„  ,   ..,•  ,,,,„,  ^,,,,^,^  „|,,^,,  ^^  M;u..lar.|  tn... 
It  i>  un\y  t,.  Mv.ni  tl...  un-.U-utvnvy  ,,|-  ||,..  s.,,,.,  tl,..  ....inrul 

'l.llirulth.s.|urtutl,,ol.an;,nn-(.|i,,.at,.MM.Itl,.s,.v,.n,v  dtl... 
w...t..r.,  tiMt,  i„  ,.,vatin:r  ,„.  ..,,,„li..,.  ,|,..  t,-,,.  is  ,v,|„iv,|  f,  ,. 
Kind  ot  liiiiKlii^ff, 

TheivCor...  in  ,„„.   woni,  rv-.TywI.,..-,.,  spatv,  u.r  a,.,!   M... 

SMH  a,..   tl„-  in.lis,.ensil,l.  ..[.........ts  nf  .i  -,....!  a„.l  alan-lant 

Iriictilieatiuii. 

All  tl,,,  Mu,tl.,..l.s  ..r  prur.in-  whid.  w.-  I.av..  cMHi,!.,-,.-! 
tc-i..  to  -IV..  tl.t.  trr,.  a  ,,n.,Mis..  ..f  iVuit,  l.ut  f|„.y  aiv  ill 
iMmerless  of  tl.c.n.M.lves  to  ^.ivo  tin,  a.suranco  ..f  a  crop 
Il.at  the-  llower  of  tin,  sprin^r  „uiy  b.-conu.  u  fniit  i„  tl..." 
m.tinn,,  it  must  he  fuvomi  Uy  suituMe  at...o.sp|,enc  con- 
•  litions. 

Fruit   in  our  ciin.ate  Fails    vv|„.„  tl...   te.nperatur,.  is  not 
in    k..,.pin;r  w.tl,  the  season  or  with  tl.,-  .len.un.ls  of  th.  tV,.it 
itselt.     So  at  the  tin.e  oF  floweiin-  or  in.n.e.liately  folluwin-r 
It,  an  excessive  heatorusharp  spell  nfcoM  will  efprnllvcause 
thei-a.Iureofthe  Fruit.  Tlu- latt,-r  while  still  younjr.  especiullv 
pears,  l.ecoine  Muck  an.i  ,lrop  oH   the  tn-es  From  the  eff.ct  oF 
win.l  or  oF  a  too  powerful  sun.     (),,  the  other  han.l  unseas,;. 
nuhle  col.l  paralyse.s  theahsorl.ent  acti..n  of  the  organs  which 
elaborate   the   nourishing  .sap   For  the  Fruit,  they ''then   .Irop 
From  the  want  of  suitable  nourishment  :  for  succdsful  -rowin- 
of  the  fruit  of  our  country  a  m.i.jerute  temperature  is  n-nuire.! 
suiUlon  changes  are  to  be  feared. 


Alternacy  of  fruit  trees. 


It  is  with  the  grwitest  diHiculty  that  a  tree  ran  !.<•  s„ccess 
Uu.y  grown  in  the  soil   where  one  of  the   same  specie.s   ha.s 


died  of  old  age  ;  the    ground,  in    which    it    grew,  a 


Itl 


lough 
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.suit.il.h.  lor  nil  otl.or  |.iu,|„,.ts,  ivIUsrH  ..l.sliimt.lv  t.,  s„|,,M,rt 
u  i.rvv  :;..„.  rati..,,  of  tl.r  plant  wl.id,  ocri.pi..,!  itVo,-  so  nmny 
l..n^'  y.'urs.  Kor  nrurly  forty  y.-ais.  Mays  |'„vis.  wr  l„iv".. 
st.iv.Mi  M.  vain  n-aiiist  this  .lillin.Uy  ;  w  .|..si,v,|  to  ,vH»oc-k 
Hii  oiTh.ir,!  of  throo  acres  i,,  ss  hi,-|,  tl,.-  soil  was  ,|,.,.,.  an.l  of 
Ml.'  iKvst  .(uulity  ;  it  is  tnir   howv..,-   that  it  .•on,i>t.-l  of  th. 

^''"■"'  •"•  *" 't''  ;,"''>''niti..n  of  '•  ,.  sun...  spr^i.-s  of  fnnt  ti«..s 

Ml  rrphmtin-  w  ..n-h-avotinMl  to  r.-phic-  th..  apph-  tn...^'  I,y 
P-Mrs  an.l  vie..  v,.r.a.  W..  av.a.lo.l  as  nmch  as  possil.lr 
piitt.n- the.  m.w  troos  in  th.-  saui.- phu-.-s  ns  w.-r,.  ocrnpi,-! 
l-y  th..  oM  tr....H.     Son.,,  of  o.ir  t.v,.s  .li...|  an.l   thos..   wl.it.i 

f.mt...no.l  toKi-ow.  pr.Ml.u.,..|  i.nt  little,  althon^^h  so, f  ,•,.,.,„ 

pivt"  every  appearance  of  h.-ulth  an<i  stn.|i;;th. 

.Still   for  some   years  part,  certain  agriculturists     'ave 
calle.l    in   .,uesti,.M    the   necessity   of   alt.-rnacy.   thac   is  the 
causin-  ot  one  plant  t..  succee.l  an..th,.r  of  h  .litferent  natiiiv 
in  the  same  soil.      It  appears  to  n.e   that    this   is  a  .lei.ial  of 
what  has  l,een  estal.lishe.l  l.y  the  exp,.rienc..  of  all  tin.,,  an.l 
••'  '^11  pl»c,.s.     There   is    not   a    farmer   or    -ar,l..iKr   in   any 
c.nntrv  in  tl...  worM,  who  has  not  from  his  own  experi..nc.'. 
l.,vn  al.le  t,.  satisfy  himself   of   the   n-alitv  of  this   law       It 
..my  w,.||  he  sa.-l  that   the  ...vperiem-e   of  "the    fath.rs  is  lost 
npon  their  chihlren  :  how  happy  tl.-y  a,e,  to  !,,.  al.l..  ins.an.. 
way  to  prov,.  that  their  parents  were  wron-   Uu  they  -r,.,,,. 
rally  have  to  pay  with  their  pains  for  their  .lesiiv  for  Tnno- 
vatKH..      Kurtunately  for  a-rienltu.v  an.l   horticulture    np,,,, 
this  .|ueyti,m,  the  pr,.of  of  the  ...xistence  of  this  ^r.vat  law  of 
v,.-c.t.at:on  is  repeatc.l  every   .lay.  an,l  the   practical   far.,M-r 
wilinot   l.e   tempte.l    to   take    aiivanta-o  of  the    preten.k.i 
.lisc.iveries  of  these  few  innovators. 

Eastern  exposure  of  the  orchard. 


A    southern    exposure    is    not    -eneraliy    recommen.le.l 
except  for  the  vine.     The  action  of  the  sun  is  too  powerful 
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'  •  t'r,Mt,  ,s  still  (o  1,..   r,.ar,.,|      Ti...  ,„,.  ._„„. 
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"/'.'••''  '''''.v'- '•'••'-■I  '■v..ln.,uvuiM.I.....|..,„,|.,.M..v..i,v 
:•'  ";;'^""'"' "•    "-..l..,-  si...!,..,,    r,,.,..    s,..-l,    .in.ls    ..rat 

v\  mil  I. links. 


ll'Tc  r<.|l..\\ 


snill.-  ..|,||i;.,MS   iipon   tl,,.  sl|l.j..ct, 

'IV   ..pinion   ..r   Mr.  ...(•(-l.,.,.,,.:       i..  ..„r  Him,.,.,   u 

;^'""'  ,      ■^'"""•^1 •'■i'^'l-'-t   f..r(li..  r.,||..a„|.Mv..„. 

"'";'^  ♦'"•  "..I  .,r,|,..  ui,it..r  u|...n.l...sM,i  I..IS-,.,,,  ,,, 
'••""••:"•;•"♦  "'■»li..,S..M,|,  ,,„,,,  .t  ,i...s  i.i  Hi..  uiM...r;i... 
rnys  .,1  H„.  M.-nii,,:,.  .s,,,,  .1,.  muHi  l.„r,..  »,.  Hi,.  In....,,  Ur,-  l.v- 

A|M.I.      ,.    Hii.u     ,.r..,MHt,Mni...|y.      This    uiim.     .s„n     is    .|.,.,. 
'""""'■'./'; ^' ••■-"'     f'-'-'U'li     its    ..v,.,.,.s...,.    n. Hi.. 
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Mr.    ("hiipivis   on    tl 
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'lUitf.     iliriY'f;     with 


ii  Xorth     West 


i<.  Mxposiir..  ..fan    orcliur-i.    It  i>  r    ;..  tl 


11-,'fiinst  th...  su.i,I,Mi  tliiiws  .,1 
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"ipoiuni,' of  Hi.,  fniit   will  !><■   r.  tanh-.i 


spnn;,',  l.:it  in   the  ant 


iiiin   til 


It  will  rcci.ivc  the  snn's 

ripen  :i.s  wi.ll  nor  as  early.     Fur  tl 


.'uin<r  t<,  Hi...  fact  that 


rays  nior.;  ohli,,ii,.|y  ,iri.|  will  n..itl 


I'-r 


us  reason   1  maintain,  that 
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touss,,,..  tl...   lif..  oltlM.t, u..ltlu.  iM.HVoti..,,  ..!•  its  fruit 

.Mex,,us..n.totlM.S..„tl.an.|  W.st  i.  pn-f.  ml,|,.  „itl,  slK-lfrs 
»<»  tin    Xortli  aixl  Kast 

<Hvin;r  »,.  ,|u.  iin,,o,t«no..  of  H„.  .s„l,i,.rt   wh   will  aN.. 

«.v.-tl.,.  ,.,.,„ion  of  Mr,  I) ;,      ,„    i,„.   ^.,.,^^^    ,^..     ,^^.| 

.U..I  |S,v-,.   Mr.  |)„p„is    .ays   that   uu-hanis   witl.   an  .asfrn 
oN|.os,M..  s,.H..n..|  in  the.  san...  way  as  tlw.s,.  with  a  s.a.th.-.n 
or  -nth    w..st..n.  ..x,>..snn..     Lal.l..'.   I'rovanoh..r    instances 
tiM-  nrchanls  ot  An;;..  (;ar.ii..n  an.l  Itnanpurt  with  a  Southern 
oxposur..an.ltho,s,.of  St.  her..   1..^    Ik.n,u..ts  an.l  St.  .I..an 
Wes^  hMll.aH  ,.xpos.M|  t.mar.l«  the  North   which  perish...!  in 
«.'.   an.l    IS. I.     Mr.  Anmhlc   Morin.  a  notary  of  St.  Unoh 
"l«'l    not   l.,s,.  H  .si„.|,.   tr(...  .lurin^r  thos..  tluv..    v,.ars  •   his 
•.rchanl,  of  j;ft....n  or  twenty  acr..s,   has  neither,;  n..rth..rn 
nor  a  southern  e.xposure.     This  ^rentleu.an  i.s  of  opinion  that 
the  apple  tre,.s  of  hi.s  eonfn-re   Mr.  notary   Flon-nce  J)e.ruise 
ot  St,.   Anne  Lapooatiere  .hV.|    i,,   the  spring,  of  1.S57.  ..win« 
to  the  water  havinir  lo.I.e.l   for  a  length  .,f  tin...  in  ...arch  at 
the    o.,t..|  the  tr..es,  an.l   that  the    ice    which    fonne.l  after- 
wanls    fr...e   the   roots.      Mr.    Morin   dain.e.l    that   orchards 
winch  were  well  .Iraine.l  .ii.I  not  .suHLratall.  I  an,  of  ..pini..n 
says  Mr  Dupuis.  that  all  exposures  arc  go..!,  provi.le.l  that 
th..  lan.l  l.e  well  .Iraine.l  nn.I  provi.le.l    that  there  are  win.l- 
f.-reaks  to  the  Ka.st  and  West 

We  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Mr  Di.puis.  as  th.-r..  are 
two  .langors  t..  l.e  guar.le.l  agair.st.  the  strong  w.n.ls  and  th. 
stagnant  wntcrs  in  the  sprint. 


Manuring,  liming  and  watering. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  no  I..;  ger  any  doul.t  of  the 
value  of  nianurn.g  fruit  trees  to  nmintain  then-  vi.ror  only 
Its  application  i.mst  1.^  done  with  ju.lgn.ent.  '"     ' 

All  nmnures  are  goo.l   provi.le.l  they  are  thoroughly  de- 
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to  allow  tlie  air  to  penetrate.     The  ground  must  l.e  l)r(.ken 
tip  us  often  as  the  hardened  surface  requires. 

Lastly  a  (rood  rnidcliini,',  in  the  summer  will  protect  the 
trees  from  dr(?U(,dit,  especially  in  new  phintati(;n.s 

Liminjr  is  dorie  with  lime  wat'r  somewhat  thick  an<l 
freshly  made.  It  is  <r,H„|  fo,.  ,ill  trees  wlicn  attacked  hy 
insects  which  attach  themselves  to  the  hark  nnd  moss ;  these 
it  ,'(iectually  destroys.  It  is  applied  in  the  sprin-,  durinir 
dry  weather,  with  a  speciaJ  wateriiio;  can  (  pulverisateur" 
hefore  the  commencement  of  verjotation  s(j  as  not  to  injure 
the  huds,  the  (^ys  or  the  yoiinfj  slioots. 

It  is  an  excellent  custom  which  cannot  he  too  stron<rly 
recommended  in  the  cases  ahove  mentioned.  When  tree.s, 
with  too  jrreat  a  southern  aspc^ct,  appear  to  he  droopintr,  a 
sin.,'1.  'imin<r  is  often  .sutHcient  to  restore  their  viijo,-,  aslhe 
white  color  which  covers  the  stem  diminishes  tlxs  action  <,f 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  lime   wat.-r  should    he   applied   after   havinir    l„.e„ 
allowed  to  settle  for  some  ndnutes.     It  .should  only  W-  used 
■  after  it  has  settle<l. 

\Vateriii;,r  js  I.eneficiai  to  fruit  trees  durin<;  the  Hrst  y.^ar 
of  plantation  if  the  summer  is  a  .Jry  one,  it  is  ecpially  ^r,,od 
for  the  youn<r  as  for  the  older  trees. 


THE  APPLK  TRRE 


1  he  nnportant  position  attaintMl  Uy  tl.e  Cana.lia,.  a,„.Ie 
-n  tore>j,n  n.arket.s  a.ul  the  pn^Hts  of  tl.o  fanner  wi.!;  is 
employe.1  .„  their  cultivation  ro.,nire.s  us  to  call  the  particular 
attent.on  o  the  reader  to  this  l.ranch  .>f  agriculture.  The 
HPl  e.  the  tru.tofthe  Xorth.  succee.ls  n<. where  L.ttorthan 
HI  (unaca,  and  to-day  our  exportations,  which  increase 
enonnously  tron.  year  to  year,  are  n.ore  and  ...ore  hi-d.ly 
consKlered  l.y  purchaser  from  al.road  This  year  our  ex.^rt- 
ation  of  apples  will  exceed  one  ...illion  of  l.arr.'ls 

The  apple  tree  is  not  only  the  ...ost  successfully  cultivated 
tnn  tree  un.ier  our  cl.n.ate,  hut  it  is  the  fee  which  ...uires 
he  least  care,  fructifies  the  hest  a..d  conse,,uentlv  ..ves  the 
lHrj,^ost  net  proHts.  We  cannot  the,efo,e  -nve  too  uul 
2^.tion  to  its  culU..tion  and  take  advanta^e^-f  its  p.-ohtahle 
.ctM.ns.  We  cannot  hope  to  raise  every  kind  of  f.uit  Those 
-I'-ch  a..e  only  suecesfully  cultivated  as  wall  -.rowers,  cannot 
stand  the  seventy  of  our  winters.   Th- apricot   or  th.-  peach 
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prevent   the  jrrowhij.  of  .,..0.1  apples  and   in  large  .p.antilies 
HI  the   Distnct  of  Quehec  and   even  in  the  Districts  of  the 
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ow.T   St    Law,v,.c.,  such    as  the  S.;,„..„Hy,  rj.sp.   an.l    th. 

I.ay   .les   (  huleurs.     Tl,,-  proof   of  this  is  [.Hon.   ...u- .y.s  i„ 
1.0    hu-.o    wM    stock    which    U-.  s....    ,.-owin,.  so  st.-o„;/,u..| 

l.any  every  wh.re  aronn.l ;  wher-.v.-r  hu-I  .,,pl,s  arc  -n-own 
J(oo.I  ones  n.uy  ho  pro.Iuce.l  ;  the  o„ly  thin^r  „,c,.ssarv"is  the 
procunn.  of  .00.1  stock.  Further  than  this.  expen-,„..„ts 
made  ut  ht  Joachnn,  at  Isle  aux  (^ouJres,  at  St.  Koch  ,les 
Au  na.es  atHivi^re.h.  Loup  an.l  at  the  various  experiuuM.tal 
stations,  have  ren.ovc<l  all  <h,uht  upon  the  suhject. 

The  apple   tree,    with    reference  to  its  shape  or  the  si.e 
we  wrsh    ,t   to  attain    in    cultivation,   is  .livide.l    into  three 

1"  FnVh  growth  or  standar.I  trees.  These  are  trees 
grafted  upon  stocks  resultin^r  fron,  the  sosvin-  of  the  seeds 
.  of  sour  apples  (  ci.ler  apples  )  which  ^renerallv  ^mow  to  a 
he,,d.t  of  20  or  2o  feet.  The  seed  of  ...o.l  ^tal.Ie  fruit  or 
«weet  apples  jrive  trees  of  a  le.sser -rowth  ;  (15  or  20  feet) 
but  generally  in  tlie  cultivation  of  to-day  the  results  of  th.-se 
two  pro,luctions  are  confounded  under  the  nan.e  of  francs 
and  they  are  e.nployed  indifferently  as  st<.cks  for  all  the  trees 
intended  tor  the  orchard. 

2  Th-  Douci„.s  „r  half,tev,  -  The.se  are  trees  second 
;n  luM-ht  (not  more  than  10  or  12  feet)  which  are  planted 
m  sn.all  orchanis  or  lar^^e  garde...s.  Th.y  are  ol.tained  hv 
grait.njr  of  stocks  of  the  hitter  apple,  Mains  Acerha,  a  wild 
spec.es  of  small  .i^rowth  which  is  found  in  the  forests  of 
Europe. 

3'  The  Paradi.  or  Ihmrf.  -  These  are  the  smallest  of 
their  kind,  not  hein-  ,„ore  than  4  or  5  feet  in  hei-ht  The 
stocks  for  these  are  obtained  l.y  layers  or  the  .settin^^of  twi.rs 
or  hranches  of  the  same  wild  apple  tree  which  furnishes  the 
Doucins.  Still  to-day  the  Doucins  an.i  the  I'aradis,  throu-d. 
a   h.njr  continuance   of  a  different  cnltivat"  ^ 

form  two  distinct  species.   A  hifrj 
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It  IS  unnecessary  tc  remark  that  tl.e  same  species  may 
».e  mise.l  indifferently  up,.n  stocks  ui  either  I'ara.iis  Doucin 
<'!•  tranc:  still  as  the  Hrst  are  useful  as  orn.n.enta!  trees  in 
a  jranlen,  they  are  preferre.l  as  stocks  for  earlv  species  ,.r 
suniu.er  apples,  so  as  to  enjoy  their  onan.entarappearance 
as  early  as  possil.le ;  hesides  they  yield  a  larjrer  and  hand- 
son.er  fruit  They  frencrally  yiel.l  fruit  in  fro.n  2  to  :i  vears 
after  the  grafting.  They  are  also  used  to  experimcnt\vith 
new  kinds  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  plantation  as 
likely,  from  certain  indications,  to  give  fruit  of  a  goo,l  ,,uality 
Aew  varieties  which  are  advertized  each  year  l.y  the  nursery 
men  are  the  results  of  tJiese  experiments. 

Increase  of  the  Apple  tree. 


The    apple    tree    is   generally  grown    from   a   graft    as 
growing  from  seed,  having  a  tendency  to  assimilate  U»e  pro- 
duce to  the  original  wild  species  rarely  produces  fruit  similar 
to  that  from  which  the  .seed  is  taken.     On  this  account  the 
necessity  arises  of  having  recourse  to  the  graft,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  the  quality  we  .lesireto  reproduce.  Still  it  sometimes 
does  happen  that  the  seed  of  choice  fruit  will   pro.hice  fruit 
of  a  goo.l  quality.   New  kin.ls  are  thus  obtained  as  luentione.i 
alK.ve.  Individual   plants  are  also  taken   from   the  see.l  h-d 
which  l.y  a  larger  leaf,  a  more  rapid  growth  a  stronger  stem' 
or  an  absence  of   thorns,  seem  to   give  promise  ,>f  something 
better.    The.se   are   submitte.l    to  the  graft  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  new  species  are  obtained,  .liffeient  fn.m  tlio.se 
already  known,  and  commending  themselves  by  some  parti- 
cular (|uality.  ' 

During  the  Hrst  tw<.  years  „f  their  growth  they  receive 
no  particular  care  beyou.l  the  necessary  wee.ling  to  prevent 
them  from  being  lost  in  the  grass.  After  their  secnd  year 
they   are   transplanted  in   rows,  after  having  shortened    the 
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principal  root  und  reduced  them  to  a  single  stem  if  tliey  have 
already  thrown  out  lateral  brunches  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  they  are  generally  fit  for  grafting,  either  in  scutcheon 
or  hy  cleft  in  the  neck  or  on  the  toot.  The  graft  wiHi  a 
scutchoen  is  the  method  most  gtnerally  adopted, as  it  is  surer, 
stronger  and  more  easily  performed.  Still  grafting  on  the 
root  or  by  cleft  in  the  neck  are  also  often  employed,  particu- 
larly when  the  stocks  areiather  large  or  when  earlier  fruit 
is  desired  as  these  grafts  generally  give  an  earlier  return. 

Stocks  of  Doucins  or  Paradis  are  procured  from  layers  and 
slips  as  mentioned  above.  The  plants  intended  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  layers  are  called  parent  plants.  After  having  put 
down  these  plants  in  rich  and   very  friable  soil,  they  are  cut 
down  to  withen  5  or  6  inches  of  the  ground  to  force  them  to 
throw  out  branches  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Tliese 
branches  are  then  bent  down  into  the  ground  anc  held  in 
position  by   a  small  fork,  the  extremity  being  raised   and 
upheld    by  a  stake,  and  generally   after  a   single    season, 
these  layers  have  taken  root  su.liciently  to  permit  of  their 
bein-  severed  or  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  and  placed 
in  rows  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  year  following  they  are 
lit  to  receive  the   graft.    This  proceeding  by  reducing  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  enables  it  to  be  kept  in  a  dwarfed  condition 
or  of  low  growth.  Trees  grafted  in  the  nursery  during  their 
third  year,  remain  there  for  2  or  3  years  longer,  until  they 
have   attained    sufficient   strength    to  allow  of   their   being 
planted   permanently   in  the  orchard  ;  and  it  is  from  that 
moment  so  to  speak  tliat  their  training  commences,  for  up  to 
that  time  all  the  attention  of  the  grower,  has  been  contined 
to    the    keeping  of   the  soil   clean  and   friable  in  removing 
superfluous  branches  and  more  particulaily  the  lower  ones 
to  give  it  a  bare  stem  for  2  or  3  feet  in  height,  but  now  they 
must  be  submitted  to  reasonable  and  continuous  pruning,  if 
fine  trees  are  wanted  producing  good  early  fruit  uud  lasting 
for  an  indefinite  time. 
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Planting. 


Apple  trees  are  taken  from  the  nursery  at  tl.e  a-^e  of  4 
or  5  years,  they  are  place.l  in  the  orchard  in  paralld  rows 
as  below  : 


or    anirle    ways    as    in    the     following    fi 


g    figure    a    .h'stmce 


of  20  or  30  feet  i.  .^.enerally  left  in  every  direction  hetweeo 
the  trees. 
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The  rollowin.,'  tiil>li-  shows  th(>  iiuiiiImm-  of  tn  *m  which 
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Tho  yroim.l  in  which  an  orcli.ir.l  is  to  lio  phuit.'.!.  shoiil.l 
iirsf  !.♦'  hr.ik.'ii  up  an. I  inannrcl  in  the  sain.>  manner  as  Tor 
the  prochiction  nf  a  crop  (.f  potatoes  or  of  Indian  corn.  It 
should  in  the  first  placo  he  perfectly  .Iraine.l,  as  tre.'s  cannot 
live  lonj,'  in  continue.!  moisture. 

IH<n>fititf.—'Vvevs  arc  plantfd  either  in  the  spring'  or  in 
the  autumn.  In  dry  soil  or  in. well  drained  land  it  is  some- 
times an  a.lvantatre  to  plant  in  the  autumn  hut  in  a  rroneral 
way  it  i.s  better  U,  plant  in  the  sprinjr,  hecause  if  the  ri<,'ors 
of  winter  are  disastrous  to  the  permanently  planted  trees 
they  are  much  more  so  to  young  plants,  whica  'ot  heing 
attached  to  the  soil  l.y  new  roots,  cannot  replace  the  juices 
of  the  stem  when  they  hecome  exhausted  ;  while  when  planted 
in  the  spiiiig,  your  trees  innnediately  commence  to  vegetate 
and  allow  yon  to  judge  whether  the  roots  are  in  a  condition 
to  furnish  sutficient  juices  to  the  plant  to  a.ssure  a  permanent 
growth.  I  therefore  declare  for  spring  planting,  but  provide 
your  trees  in  the  autumn  for  the  following  reason.s.  The 
sap  in  the  autumn  being  in  a  state  of  repose,  a  ti'ee  may 
remain  ;i  or  4  weeks  in  a  packing  case,  without  sustainin<r 
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nny  ill  eH'.-cts  ;  whilo  iti  thu  sprinij,  ii«>  iimtttT  Imw  short  tlic 
tiiiiu  of  transport,,  tin'  trt'cs  will  tWI  tli.-  heat  in  tins  |mckin<r 
case,  will  at  onct;  coninieiict!  to  \  ijretat"  atnl  will  exhaust  tin- 
stoni  without  having' any  chance  to  nspair  its  losses.  Onler 
your  trees  in  the  autmim  ami  winter  theni  in  shallow  trenches 
in  the  followinj^  way  if  you  want  theni  to  pass  the  winter 
without  injury. 

N  ou  dif,'  a  trench,  larfje  enouj^h  to  accomodate  the  roots 
of  your  tree.s,  in  a  dry  jdace  or  in  a  place  which  is  w.dl 
drained  ami  in  well  loo.sene<l  ;;round,  in  a  ^ar<len  Tor  instance. 
A  part  of  one  of  the  .sides  of  this  trench  is  rtsinoved  and  your 
trees  are  laid  upon  the  ^Tound  in  small  hundles,  havin^r  tin; 
roots  in  the  trench  ;  you  then  cover  the  roots  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  with  the  <,'round  which  you  have  du'/  up 
and  hy  l)rinj,dn„'  more  jrround  if  roiuirej,  so  that  there  will 
he  at  least  12  inches  of  <,'round  aiiove  the  roots.  Von  will 
then  a(hi  a  hoard  or  some  .supin  hranches  ov  ••  the  stems  to 
retain  them  in  po>ition  so  tlmt  the  snow  will  covcsr  thtsm 
camph'tely  over.  Hy  thi.s  means  you  will  he  assured  that 
your  trees  will  not  suffer  in  any  way  durinjr  the  rigors  of 
winter.  You  will  even  .see  them  j^rowin^'  in  the  spring  to 
the  tenninal  eye  of  every  shoot  ;  and  whenever  y(an-  ;rrou?id 
is  ready  to  receive  them,  you  will  have  them  ready  to  hand, 
to  plant  at  the  proper  time. 

Having,  with  a  cord  and  ni  -sure,  laid  out  the  place  for 
eacli  tree,  you  will  djj.  a  hole,  at  th..'  place,  of  H  or  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  of  2  to  21  feet  in  depth.  I5ut  hefore  jilacinj^ 
your  tree  you  must  proceed  to  dre.ss  ii,  that  is  to  prun.-  it  in 
such  a  »nanner  as  to  reestahlish  ths  ecpulihrium  I.etween  the 
head  which  has  reuiained  perfect  and  the  roots  which  have 
been  more  or  less  damaj^ed.  r),ily  8  or  4  of  the  principal 
hranches  should  he  left  at  the  head,  the  others  beinir  taken 
oft",  the  stumps  of  former  prunings  and  all  damaged  branches, 
&c,,  must  also  be  cut  oft".     You  will  al.so  sln^rteu  each  branch 
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to  the  4tli  or  5th  eye  froii)  its  base  jiccorrlinj?  to  its  strength 
and  to  the  form  which  you  wish  to  jrive  to  your  tree.  Vou 
will  al.so  examine  the  roots  and  cut  clean  off  any  that  have 
been  iujunid  in  the  bark  or  torn  while  beinjr  taken  up  and 
especially  those  which  show  any  Hi<,'ns  of  disease.  After 
having,'  tlirown  a  few  ^hovels  full  of  earth  into  the  hole  to 
brin<r  it  to  t)ie  liei^dit  nece.s,sary  for  the  roots  of  your  tree, 
you  fix  it  in  the  line  which  you  wish  to  keep  and  while  an 
assistant  hol.ls  it  by  the  head,  you  spread  out  all  the  roots  in 
their  natural  positions  and  you  continue  to  fill  up  the  hole 
takinj,'  care  that  the  earth  perfectly  tills  the  interstices 
between  tlie  roots,  pressing  it  down  lightly  with  the  foot  for 
this  purpose  an.l  watching  that  cNhIs  of  earth  do  not  form 
vacancies  and  prevent  the  roots  from  .  verywhere  being  in 
contact  with  the  ground.     {See  ,m<je,  17  mul  followivr,).  ^ 

Sliould  your  ground  not  be  rich  enough,  you  must  mix 
some  ganlen  mould  or  rotten  dung  witli  the  earth  with  which 
you  are  tilling  the  hole;  the  rubbish  found  round  dwellings, 
in  which  are  mixed  ashes,  coals,  pieces  of  leather,  bones  and 
other  things  may  also  be  used  but  not  fresh  manure.  You 
then  fit  your  tree  with  a  good  stake  or  picket  to  prevent  its 
disturbance  either  by  the  wind  or  snow,  being  careful  that 
the  bandage  or  fastenii.^  used  does  not  injure  the  tree.  When 
the  grou:  (1  in  which  you  arc  planting  is  too  dry,  waterin<r 
should  be  done  during  the  planting  and  before  the  hole  is 
entirely  filled.  When  the  planting  is  done  in  the  autumn  it 
is  better  to  putoffthe  pruning  of  the  branches  till  the  sprin<r 
It  will  the.:  be  easier  to  J-.dge  of  the  injuries  they  may  haN^e 
received  from  the  frosts  of  the  winter.  It  is  well  in  the  au- 
tumn to  raise  up  tlie  branches  if  they  are  weak  and  to  bind 
them  with  good  strong  twine  so  that  the  weight  of  the  snow 
will  not  break  them  ofi'near  the  stem. 

Once  your  trees  are  in  position,  if  you  wisli  to  see  thorn 
grow  vigorous,    ,  the  soil  must  be  always  kept  clean  and  loose 
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so  as  not  t.i  iiitt.rtVru  with  .•vHpomtioM  ,in,|  f.  Incilitat*- 
tlu.  a.ln.issi.m  <,f  the  r-r  an.l  lh..,v  is  n.,  hettor  '.vay  of 
ertectiMcr  this  than  hy  the  cultivation  in  tho  .m-har.|  it.elf.,t 
ciops  re<|..i,iM-  the  use  ..f  the  hoe  such  has  potatoes.  turni.,s 
carrots,  cabha^res,  l,enM3&c.  There  is  ,„.thin-  either  t..  prevent 
puttinjr  m  «rain  especially  .inriii.r  the  first  year  If  from 
the  he-inninj,.  you  leave  it  in  grass,  you  must  he  careful  not 
t<i  allow  the  sod  to  get  nearer  than  li  or  4  feet  t..  the  fo<.t  of 
the  tree,  and  for  this  purpose  this  .space  must  he  .lu-  up  at 
least  once  every  sunnner  and   manure  placed  upotj  at   least 


Formation  of  tlic  liond  of  a  tief  of  lii.-l,  .'lowiht 


every  two  years  With  these  precautions  you  will  see  your 
trees  prosper,  grow  vioorousiy,  foi ...  .olid  fran.es,  an<l  ho 
proof  agauist  the  accidents  and  diseases  which  are  so  fatal 
to  young  trees  whtn  they  do  not  receive  pn^per  cu.o  They 
must  be  pruned  and  pinched  every  year,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  must  he  kept  hare,  all  sucke.s  and  shoots  being 
destroyed  the  instant  of  their  appearance.  After  the  fourth 
year  your  trees  will  be  giving  fruit  an.l  about  the  10th  or 
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I'itli  yt'iir  they  vvill  l>«>  in  I'rll  btJiirinir,  tliut  i<<  t<>  tiiiy  Hint 
taking  thuin  oiiu  witli  iiiiotlior  you  will  In-  hIvIc  to  count  on 
>i  crop  oF  7  or  H  liuslxils  to  a  trei-.  Trfirs  liuvc  ln>«!n  known 
to  yield  up  to  '27),  lU)  and  oven  40  liut>licls,  Itut  wliun  in  an 
orchard  7  or  H  hu.shuls  can  Itc  countt'd  on  it  !»  certainly  a 
most  payin-^  production. 

Pruning  the  Apple  tree. 

After  till'  first  year's  <,'rowth  of  the  ^'raft,  your  tree  will 
only  (.how  one  shoot  of  2  or  .*i  foet  in  hci^'ht  without  lateral 
hranclies,  or  if  any,  only  2  or  3  at  the  top  (tijj.  57). 


In  the  numtii  of  April  or  May  you  cut  «Iown  this  tteni 
to  within  10  or  12  inches  of  the  j^n^nnd,  cuttinjf  diagonally 
across,  H  or  C  ;  you  should  only  allow  4  or  .5  eyes  to  lenmin 
ant]  lluse  should  be  near  the  top,  all  the  others  should  be 
taken  oil!  The  diagonal  line  at  A  marks  the  spot  where  the 
the  amputation  should  be  made  2  or  li  feet  above  the  ground. 
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if  you  inti-ii.l  tn  jrrow  II  stai.-l.ir.l  tiv..,  hii.I  that  ,it  D,  .•)  or 
<i  ilicl.os  alM.ve  the  ^rult.  the  |,l.ice  i\,v  a  s„„ilar  «,„,,utuli..„ 
If  H  .Iwaif  tm.  JM  n..|uir...l  Al.oiit  thr  i„.,nih  .,t  .fu.it;  tho 
hi>,'hor  lat.Tal  .shoots  shoul.i  he  |.im-hr.|  s..  as  u,  .|,ivu  hack 
tilt!  sap  to  thu  h)\ver  ones  which  aro  to  foiin  tho  h,i...;.  A 
tree  treatcl  in  this  way,  if  it  has  a  stn.n-  h.althy  >tfui 
Mhoiild  have  the  appearance  of  thut  sh.wn  in  fi<,'uro  r,H. 

2n// »/«ar.-The  4  or  T,  h.wer  hranches  are  selecto-l  to 
form  the  base,  the  two  lowest  are  cut  off  at  the  .'.th  or  Oth  eye 
un.l  the  2  or  8  others  at  the  .Sr,l  or  4th  eye  IVoni  the  prunin- 
«»f  the  pieceilin^'  y.ar  as  shown  hy  the  .liajroi»al  lines  in 
H^uro  r„S,  in  such  a  way  that  your  tree  will  alrea.ly  show  the 
form  which  you  have  chosen.  The  howl  shape  is  ^^-nerallu 
chosen. 


Fig.  .-.!>. 

■inl  year.—Xi  the  end  of  the  thin!  season,  except  that  it 
will  have  thrown  out  4  or  .")  new  hranches,  your  tree  will 
have  lengthened  each  of  its  older  hranches  a.s  well  as  the 
stem  as  shown  in  H<rure  59  ;  the  letter  a  showinrr  the  pruning 
of  the  2nd  year  and  l>  that  of  the  last  spring.  Always 
working  on  the  same  lines,  you  shorten  all  the  new  shoots  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  tlie  intended  form  of  the  tree. 
After  this  year,  twigs  will  spring  from  the  lower  hranches 
and    thet;.    twigs    almost    always    produce    fruit    the    year 
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Inllouiii^r  'I'lu,  (f,.,,  ^||,,iil.|  iiiwtiys  I..  wttUliol  iliiiih;;  llt«> 
snis.iii  td"  V)>^ri  tutiiiii  iiinl  Hiifli  sIiukIn  ai  mi.  ;,'i<>\\  injr  Iimi 
\iK..ruii.-ly  III). I   III,,    lialilf  |,>  y^^„,^\  tin' syinu,  try  <>!'  lUv  tni- 

must  1.,.  |iiiii<|i)><l        Tliis  sii omiisc  shir.ilil  l.i-  ru||n\v.-.|  ,.,u-|i 

yctir  uililiii;,'  t.  (ir  .'>  new  l>miii'lii*>,  nirli  sciisoii  imii  tl  u. 
s  iiicliis  In  the  stfiii  until  ynur  tnc  has  iciulhtl  its  lull 
Ih-hHm;,',  alt.!-  wliicli  tli.-iv  will  }..■  unlliinij  In  •!••  I.ul  t<. 
r«'Ui<ivr  the  iK'iul  wu.mI,  to  rcilui-c  u  tew  ol  (In-  shoots,  us  nmy 
ln'  ^rowiiij,'  too  rapi.lly   aii<l   to  »MiOHUiiii,'4<  such  un  umy  he 

\vi'«k.  so  iiM  iihviiys  to  pri'siTVc  i\\v  lor I' your  troc  vvh.tl   -r 

howl  shii|MMl  or  pyniuii.lii'  thi>  latti'r  lonM  l.tiiig  always 
oliosoii  wh'.'u  thf  spaco  for  tin^f  is  iimiti-ti. 

Varieties  of  Apples 


TIh'  ciitalo^juos  of  nil  thf  uiirsory  lucr  in  Cauaija  an<l 
(ht>  Uuiti'tl  >'tiitt>s  show  at  It-ast  lOOO  vjirictics  ol"  appU>.  It 
is  c«'rtainly  ui>  cas  uiatti'i- lor  an  iucxpcrii'iicril  ^rrow t-r  to 
uiakf  his  selection  t'loni  such  a  iiinMher.  To  trace  tho  history 
uiid  th'scription  of  each  of  these  varieties  would  ret|uire  a 
volume  very  much  laiirer  than  tJK  present  one.  We  w  ill  only 
mcntii)n  here  such  varieties  a.--  hav.  heen  proved  to  he  likely 
to  succeod  ill  our  clinuitc  iind  an  to  he  rccomm(>n<led  for 
certain  particular  .jualities.  ho  ns  to  luliijjhteu  the  render  as  to 
the  selection  li.-  slio.dd  make  or  m  h>ast  to  ,i,'ive  him  tlie 
opportunity  of  jud>»in<,'  of  th  >  merits  of  the  fruit  he  may 
intend  ti>  grow. 

There  is  every  ohject  in  increasinix  tlic  (piaiity  of  the  fruit 
hut  the  wei<,dit  of  the  produce  should  he  preferred  to  the 
uumher  of  the  fruit:  for  the  uuinnracture  of  licjuor.s,  trees 
with  suinll  fruit  are  both  more  fertile  and  more  rejiahle  and 
they  continue  lonjrer  in  fruit  :  further  fr=>.!n  a  ;-!nudler  fruit 
the  juice  is  i,'enerally  sweeter  and  of  a  f,Meater  arouui  and 
likely   to  furnish,  u  lii|Uor  stronger  in  alcohol.  In  apples  a 
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I.iltir  iiii.l  HMiii,.w|,,i»,  ,w,.,.f  fruit,  is  pn-rrm-.j  it  ;;iv<s  a  lirli 
n.|,,iir.-.|  ri.l.i  vvi»l.  h»i..|iuHi  aii.|  ;r,„.,|  k.'..|.ii,._'  .|imliti.H  : 
n.i.l  v.in..li..H  sliotiM  not  !,«•  tis..,|.  (or  »Uli..iiir|,  M,.  y  y,..|,| 
Inr^'..  .|iiiiii(iti.-H  ..ri-i.lrr.  it  is  Wf.ik  m  nlc..l,..l  aiMJIi',.!.!.  tn 
turn  Muck  M.Ml..ni»...  Hi/,.,|  I'mit  ,,1"  I)hii.|s.,im<  hI,,,,,,.  m,„|  ,\r\, 
r..I..iiriiiL,'  ar.-  tl„.  I,..s»  lur  taMr  .ipplrs  ..r  [....irs  or  for  orclmnl 
I'riiit  iiiUMKi.'.l  r..r  tli.-  nmrkrt.  .J..!,  ;rr,.,.|i  roloiirs  an-  m..»  hi 
s.irli  r.'.|ii..M(.  AH.jualitv  is  not  uhvay^  ||i.>  first  i-o„si.|,.rMt..,n 
in  M.-IIin^'.  van.  ti..M.  ^^,i\,  (in,,  ||,.s|,,  or;j,„„|  ,|,„,„,  „,„|  ,^  |„.,.| 
not  litil.l.-  to  s|.,,t  or  tut II  l.lnck,  sf,.,ul<l  I..-  «-lios,.|, 

A|.|.I..s  air  jr.-M.nillv   .livi.|..|  I  i,»o  ( |,  r  •<•  claHH.s,   su,„m,  r 

npiil.'s,  .,uhii„n  „|,|.|,.>„ri.|  winter  ii|.|il.s      Tl,..  first  nn-  fl,os.. 

wliici,  riiH'ii  iMlon-  all  otlirrs   rrot,,  tl,r  nid  of  Aiii^iist  to  tl,.- 

Kiontli  of  OtrtolM-r  ,   H,.s..   usuall.v    will   not   kr.-|.   moiv   H,an 

<MM-   ;,r  two  i,„,„(|.s.      Tl,.'    s.-.-oi,.|    niv    H.os,-    wliifj,    ii,„.„    i,, 

OrtoJK.r  an.)    will   .-  -...rally  nut  kr,.p  jon-.r  than  ll...  n.onti, 

ol"  D.rrn.lMT       Kinully  tin-  tl.inl  clasn  or  winter  appi,.  rip^-n-^ 

froii,()(.tol„.rt..|),c,.|i,l„.rAn.lort..n  k.-..ps  imtihl,,.  (ollowin-^ 
.liiiii'  or  .IijIv. 

I'Von,  .•Np,.n,iH.nts  n,,,.!,.  at  tl,.-  K^p.-rinimtal  stations 
an.i  l>v  hoitiniitural  sori^tirs  ll„.  roHovvin-  sp,.,.i,..  „,„| 
vuii,.ti,'M  appear  to  1...  tl,..  i,„,st  Imr.ly  iukI  valiial.l... 

The  Red  Astracan.-A  (i,,..  fmh  oC  a;.n.al.|,.  flavour 
protital.l.-  to  oultivftt."  owin,'4  t"  its  r-a^ly  -al.-  ul  tl,-  I...L;i„„i„.,' 

of  tlic  StUlSOII.  "^ 

The  Alexander.-Vrr.v  larjr..  anri  uw  an.l  niucli  ,.»- 
Miiire.l  for  in  our  climate.  iJotI,  tl,,-  Al.xan.l.-r  an.j  ft,,. 
Astrocan  rcpiirc  a  rich  fresli  soil. 

The  Duchess  (of  ()l.i,.nl,ur;r).  —  Lar^r.^an.!  fit... -rowii,<r 
well  ever^Mvln-rt-  uttti  producinff  .-no,  niou.siy. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  (fro  n  Russia)  _  Ur^^f.  and 
line,    prcxiucino-    2    or   :J   years   after  ;rraftin<,' ;  tl,e    t'ree    is 
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Vigorous  and  very  productive  and  should,  together  with  the 
Duchesse  and  the  Wealthy,  }u,ld  first  place  in  the  fan.ily 
orchard  or  in  plantations  for  comn.eicial  purposes. 

The  Wealthy.  -  A  handsome  and    well    keeping  apple 
resenil.ling  the  Fanieuse,  one  of  the  most  productive." 

The  Golden  Russet.  —  A  good    keeping  apple,  hardy 
and  productive. 

Peach  of  Montreal. -An  excellent  apple  and  valuable 
for  a  near  market.  1'|,is  tree  resists  the  heuvy  frosts. 

Scott's  Winter.—  (Jood    until   June,  a   good  exporting 
apple.  i 

The  Wolfe  Biver  —  As   large  and  hand^on.e  as  the 
Alexander  and  of  helter  Havour,  a  strong  and  fertile  tree. 

The  Longfield.— A  keeping  apple,  an   early  producer 
and  very  fertile. 

1  he  Tetofsky  (of  Russia)  A  guo.l  apple,  Hpe  in  August 
it  produces  largely  eve-y  second  year. 

The  Arkansas'  Beauty.— A  handsome  keeping  apple. 
Th  .  tree  is  highly  thought  of  in  the  Eastern  Townsh?p.s. 

The  Titorka  —A  large  handsome  autumn  apple.  The 
tree  is  hoUi  vary  hardy  and   pioductive. 

The  Haas.— Fruit  of  n.edium  size,  red  and  pale  yellow, 
Hesh  white,  tender  an.l  juicy,  and  slightly  acid.  The' tree  i.s 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  hardy,  ripens  from  September  to 
novomber. 

The  Canada  Baldwin.- -Fruit  of  medium  size,  the  peel 
IS  smooth,  yellow   streaked  with  carmine  and  crimson,  dotted 
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with  large  points,  the  Hc.'h  is  uhito,  .,ften  shaded  with  pink- 
is  firm  and  Juicy,  somewhat  tart,  with  a  slijjhtly  astrinc'ent 
tastP  peculiar  h„t  not  .h-sa-rreahl...     It  is  a  mid   wint.-r  apple 


hui  net  later.  The   tree 


IS   vifjorous  ,iud   hardy   and  succeeds 


well  in  a  clayey  silicious  soil. 

The  Ben  Davis-A  lar^e  ronnd  fruit,  sliffhtlv  conical 
pair  yellow  t.nffed  with  a  jroldcn  red,  rie..h  white,  juicv  and' 
sliRhtly  acid,  quality  medium.  The  facility  with  which  it 
retains  its  l)eautiful  appearance  until  the  sprin-  makes  it 
a  most  precious  fruit  fo,  the  En-lish  market  whero  it  h.inc.s 
very  hicr}i  price.s.  The  tree  is  hoth  stron<r  and  hardy. 

The  Mann.-Size  ahove  the  avera^r,.,  colour  ^rree  i  with 
patches  of  l.Iack  spots,  hut  hecomin-  a  .le..p  yellow  when 
l.erfectly  npe  ;  of  e.X(,uisit..  taste  an.l  an  an.nm  which  make 
It  one  of  the  choicest  of  apple.s.  The  tree  is  strong,  an.l  hardy 
and  the  fruit  keeps  until  April. 

The  Eed  Macintosh  -Size  above  the  avera-r,.  .-ound 
and  slightly  Hattened  at  the  poles,  cf  a  deep  red  all  'round 
The  Hesh  is  white,  juicy  and  of  e.x,,uisite  flavour  and  aroma 
Ihe  tree  is  stronir,  hardy  an.l  produces  ahundantly  The 
truit  keeps  from  November  to  February. 

The  Pewaukee.  -  Medium  si/e.  shV),tJy  conical,  peel 
l>nSht  yellow,  aroma  good.  Its  keeping  .,ualitie.s  make 
It  a  first  class  fruit  f..r  e.xportation.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
and  grows  well  everywhere.  It  commences  t.,  bear  "some- 
what late  but  gives  an  e.vcellent  harve.st. 

The  Pomme  Grise.-The  fruit  is  .small,  reddish  <rrav 
in  colour,  the  Hesh  tender  and  aromatic.  The  tree  is  vi.mrous 
out  IS  only  grown  successfully  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  Quebec  Winter—Medium  size,  colour  yellow  with 
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red  spots,  of  agreable  flavour,  this  variety  is  hi<,'lily  recoin- 
niended,  tlie  tree  is  stron<;  and  hardy. 

Ihe  Roxbury  Russet.— Siz«^  ahove  the  averaire  ;  colour 
dark  green  with  patclies  of  a  brownish  yellow  ;  Hesh  greenish 
white,  not  juicy  but  of  a  i)leasant  taste.  The  tree  is  a  stronf 
grower. 

The  Salome.— Average  sized  fruit,  shape  conical,  the 
skin  yellow  with  a  reddish  tint  in  the  sun,  the  tiesh  is  a  pale 
yellow,  is  juicy  and  of  an  jigreable  Havour.  The  fruit  keeps 
easily  till  June  ;  the  tree  is  strong  anl  Iiardy. 

To  those  who  only  wish  to  plant  a  few  trees  Mr.  Dupuis 
recommends  the  following  varieties  : 

The  Duchess,  The  Red  Astracan, 

The  Yellow  Transparent,      The  Fameuse, 
The  Wealthy,  The  Scott's  Winter. 

Among  the  keeping  apples  the  "  Reino  des  Keiiiettes  " 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  larger  than  the  (Jolden 
Russet  and  may  be  kept  until  February  and  March.  It  is  a 
good  apple  for  exportation. 

The  fruit  is  well  rounded,  the  colour  pink  with  rod  lines 
on  a  cream  or  straw  coloured  ground.  Its  t  ih  is  smooth 
fairly  firm,  tinted,  somewhat  tender,  sweet  and  aroiuatic  and 
is  well  tiavoured. 


The  tree,  which  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  "  Reinette 
of  Canada  "  is  a  .superior'tree  in  every  respect  both  from  its 
regular  form  and  from  its  great  fertility.  It  gives  a  fine  and 
good  family  fruit,  eciually  good  for  the  kitchen  or  the 
market. 
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La  Calville  :  St.  Sauveur  :  is  lartre  atul  vroo,l  and  ripens 
in  January.     The  tree  is  hardy,  fruitful  and  an  early  hearer. 

La  Calville  :  (des  fenimes)  is  a^'ood  winter  apple,  large, 
green  witli  Hesh  tints.  The  tree  is  fruitful  and  should  he' 
increased  and  spread  over  the  Eastern  part  of  the  IVovince. 

The  Transparente  de  Croncels,  although  smaller  than 
the  Yellow  Transparent,  is  a  good  sunniier  apple. 

We  also  recommend  the  Noi  them  Spy.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  apples  that  can  be  produced.  M  r.  Whitcomb's 
opinion  is  that  it  1  not  its  equal  in  the  market.  As  a  fact 
it  is  much  sought  atter  and  always  brings  good  prices. 


■STET 


THE  PEAR  1  REE 


Tlie  Pear  tree  in  much  inorf-  difficult  to  nccliinato  tlitui 
the  apple  ami  while  almost  every  kind  of  apple  fjrows  well 
in  our  climate,  the  pear  tree  on  the  contrary  gives  but  few 
hardy  specimens.  Late  experiments  show  that  their  number 
is  increasing  and  that  by  judicious  selection,  we  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  good  and  numerous  varieties.  Later  we  shall 
see  the  kinds  that  have  been  succesful  even  to  the  oast  of 
Quebec ;  but  this  is  another  occasion  in  which  the  advice  may 
be  repeated  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  "  Buy  nothinfr 
"  fronj  the  nursery  n>an  that  has  not  been  perfectly  accli- 
mated. " 

The  pear  tree  has  tap  roots,  it  therefore  requires  deeper 
ground  tlian  the  apple.  It  also  requires  most  imperatively 
the  assistance  of  the  pruning  hook  to  bring  on  the  production 
of  fruit,  as,  left  to  itself,  it  might  grow  for  a  long  time 
without  producing  any  fruit  at  all. 

Pruning  the  pear  tree. 

We  do  not  advise  the  raising  of  pear  trees  from  seed,  it 
is  I)etter  to  buy  them  from  reliable,  nurseiy  men  and  in  your 
own  region  if  possible.  The  trees  will  have  a  better  growth 
and  will  be  less  liable  to  continue  stunted  and  unproductive. 
Still,  although  tlie  importation  from  a  temperate  to  a  rigorous 
climate  is  dangerous,  the  inverse  is  far  from   being  e(|ually 
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l>jid,  as   tliu   tret-  un.lir  hmhc  fuvoml.lr  coii.|iti<.ii>  ot  t.'in|.c'- 
ratiiit',  will  hecoiiif  iiiurc  \  it^uruus. 

Tlie  p.mr  tix-e  mny  Ik-  ,i1Io\v(m|  to  rrtiiin  \is  imtiiml  lonn 
whilo  at  the  sHiiie  tiiiK-  it  is  sul.mittod  to  tin;  oiR'nitiotis  (.f 
pniiiiii;,'.  We  woul-i  rccoininen.I  the  pyiaiiii.Ial  t(,n„  f,„. 
jiarduiKs,  if  the  tree  itself  dues  not  tetid  that  way. 

The  prnnin^r  ,.f  the  pyraini.I  will  he  the  si.hject  of  the 
followin<(  observations. 

The  first  pruning  after  transplanting. 

This  prnnint,  houi.l  he  carefully  considered,  i.ecaus.-  if 
not  properly  done,  it  will  he  difficult 
to  restore  the  tree  later  on.  If  pi operly 
done,  althou<,di  later  the  tree  may  full  into 
the  hands  <jf  an  inexperienced  <;ardener,  it 
will  still  retain  a  correct  Itase. 

The  tree  will  show  tlu'  (jualities  or 
defects  given  to  it  in  the  nursery  hy  its 
particular  manner  of  jrrowth  and  manag- 
ement. Trees  are  seeii  which  are  either 
too  high  or  too  low,  furnished  or  !.are 
of  branches  or  fruit  branches  W  all 
its  blanches  were  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  tree,  there  would  be  too  many  of 
them  (Hg.  60). 


Fi-.  (id. 


Choice.  i>f  the  hew  I.  ~'V\\(i  Mrst  thing  to  be  .seen  to,  is 
\\hether  the  tree  lias  a  good  head,  wheth.r  this  head  is  ba<lly 
formed  or  too  high  and  whether  in  such  case  it  is  not  pc  ;.<il,|,> 
to  fall  back  upon  a  branch  well  situated  aiul  place.l  .so  as  to 
continue  the  stem.  After  the  head  has  been  cho.sen,  you 
examine  whether  it  is  possiblr  to  for        he  first  stor»-  at  the 
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proper  liei^'lit  witli  tliree  or  four  hraiiclies  of  as  ni'iuly  tM|nal 
stren;,'tli  us  pos.siMe  (1).  The  reniaiiiiiij;  liranclies  aw  then 
cut  ort  (tig.  (il). 


Fig.  (U. 

Often  the  terminal  branch  is  not  the  licst,  it  may  he 
weak,  or  if  stronjif  it  may  be  accompanie.l  by  one  or  two 
secondary  branches  growing  from  its  base,  whicli  secondary 
branches  being  necessarily  removed,  leave  wounds  at  the 
base  of  the  head  or  top  branch.  In  sucli  case  the  stronge.^t 
branch  beh)w  is  taken  to  form  a  head,  this  has  the  furtlier 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  lieight  of  the  stem.     Should 


1 — Ferny  says  :  "  'J'his  iiuiiiIht  of  :i  or  4  liiiinolii's  would  a])pfnr  to  lie  a 
great  reiluction  if  ue  compare  trees  from  a  nursery  treated  in  this  wav,  witii 
those  described  in  certain  treati.ses  on  arliorieuiture  and  -.vliieh  are  shown 
wilii  twelve  l.ranclus  :  >turtiiig  from  the  yiatt  up  ine  liead  for  tiie  first 
•  t'ry  of  the  tree.  We  remenil)er  that,  in  our  earliest  ex|>eiien(e,  «  hen  we 
had  left  6  or  7  braneheH  on  a  young  tree  of  2  years  old,  we  were  later  on 
forced  into  most  vexations  pruuings,  even  in  tiie  most  fertile  soil. 
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this  hrnncli.novv  become  the  head,  have  too  <,'reat  nn  incline, 
it  should  he  pruned  at  an  eye  ahove  to  render  the  bend  less 
acute,  if  it  cannot  be  straifrhtenod  l)y  a  prop. 

Tlie  head  must  not  be  cut  down  to  a  hiteral  branch  unless 
for  some  special  advantafre,  as  it  will  make  a  bad  wound  on 
the  stem. 

The  liead  should  be  pruned  very  short,  because  if  pruned 
lon<j,  the  sap  will  not  concentrate  on  the  first  ran^re  of 
branches.  There  is  no  (juestiun  of  obtainini^  a  .second  range 
durini;  the  lirst  year  of  plantin^r,  which  Jiesides  would  be 
dithoult,  the  proper  building  up  r)f  the  lirst  range  is  ijuite 
sutKcitnt. 

Choosing  the  first  range  There  are  generally  5  or  C 
hiteral  branches,  often  less  which  come  after  the  head.  Ne.xt 
to  the  head  a  strong  branch  15  is  found,  it  is  generally  vertical 
and  of  equal  strength  with  the  .stem.  This  branch  bein«- 
more  inclineil  to  become  a  stem  than  a  branch  if  formed  into 
a  branch,  will  be  too  strong  and  will  derange  the  e(piilibrium 
of  the  frame.  This  strong  branch  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  .item  unle.ss  the  nb.sence  of  other  branclu's  nece.ssitates 
its  preservation  ;  in  such  case  it  should  be  pruned  very  short, 
to  4  inches,  to  weaken  the  branch  which  it  will  form. 

►Sometimes,  especially  on  the  V'alencia  pear,  this  second 
branch  is  forme<l  from  a  .small  branch  which  the  nursery-man 
has  neglected  to  remove  from  its  ba.se.  An  enormous  base 
has  formed  on  this  little  branch  supporting  three  branches 
coming  from  the  same  base  This  triple  branch  should  not 
be  useil  to  form  a  branch,  it  should  be  cut  off,  even  if  by 
doing  so  a  bare  place  is  created. 

Next  to  the  head,  two  or  three  branches,  often  of  the 
strongest  P>,  C,  F,  are  found  but  in  a  wrong  position  to  form 
the  first  range.     If  good  branches  E,  E,  in  sufficient  numbers 
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to  form  the  first  rnnj,'e.  have  l.opii  chosen  lower  (lown.  those 
above  shoiil.l  l..-  cnt  oH;  dose  t.)  the  st«-iii.  If  nlh.wed  to 
remain  th.-y  would  form  too  stron^r  hranclies  luxi  in  ,i  i>u<l 
position  which  woiihl  ruin  the  first  ran-rc  l„.|ow  them.  These 
fltron<r  branches  occupy  »i  space  of  4  or  f,  inches  l)etw(M-n  the 
tlie  head  and  tlie  first  ran;?.'.  If  the  space  left  l.ure  l.y  their 
removal  is  U>ufrvr.  an  extra  branch  F  pruned  to  4  inclies  is 
allowed  to  remain  to  till  the  void. 

Three  branches  are  enough  to  form  a  ranjje.  It  is  only 
on  a  stron<r  tree  well  furnished  with  branches,  or  where  the 
heatl  is  fur  from  the  ran<.'e  that  a  fourth  bnuich  is  left  Hy 
leavin<j  a  <rreater  nund.er  the  extra  branches  will  be  weak 
and  the  snp  will  abandon  them  which  would  compel  their 
removal  at  a  later  date. 

The  three  selected  branches  should  all  start  as  near  iia 
po.ssible  at  the  same  level,  that  is  to  .say  they  should  follow 
each  other  and  be  placed  at  e(|ual  distances  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stem. 

The  -selected  branches  should  .start  sinfjly  from  the  stem 
if  two  l)ranches  start  fiom  the  same  ba.se,  the  weaker  one 
should  be  cut  off. 

Prunhiy  i/<r  fir.^t  r, in f/c —  The  i^vs^t  ran^^c  of  i)ranches 
E.  E.  should  be  pruned  rather  \ong  so  that  it  may  compel; 
with  the  head.  The  first  branch  t(j  7  inches,  the  .second  to  (i 
inches  and  the  third  from  the  top  to  4  inches  ;  if  there  is  a 
fourth  branch  F  which  is  <renerally  stronjrer  than  the  others, 
it  should  lie  pruned  to  ."}  inche.s.  (.see  Fijr.  01.) 

If  a  branch  is  too  strong;  in  proportion  to  the  others,  it 
should  be  pruned  shorter  still.  By  this  pruninir  tlie  extremi- 
ties of  the.se  liranches  will  be  at  the  .same  level, an  es.sential 
condition  that  they  may  be  of  ecpial  .strenjrth.  Lon<(er  or 
shorter  jtruniiii's  would  weaken  the  ran<'-e 
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Those  futnr.»  I.mnpl.os  nro  net  ahvnvs  of  tlio  ri<,'lit  nor 
of  ..(,,„il  stnm<rtl,;    notcl.i.i^r  n.t.stftl.lisli,.H    tl...  .'.|„im.rimn 
The  Inst  hninch  at  tJ.e  fciot  hJ.o.iM  always   I„.  ii„toh.Ml  an<l  a 
secon.l  notch  .slioiil.I  1.,.  made  on  the  weakest  i)ranc-h 

The  branclu's  are  str»i^r|,teMe.|  nrul  if  raise.l  too  hi.'h 
they  are  hent  down.  If  the  thrr-  hranches  are  ..n  the  same 
si'le  of  the  tree,  two  are  l.ronjrht  r.aui.l  to  the  opp.Hite  side 
l'yl.ondini,'astronK|)iec.'of  w(M).l  across  the  st.-ni  and  the 
•  .ranches  are  separated  from  one  another  l.y  a  piec..  of  w.,od 
having'  the  ends  Leveled. 

A  hranch.  partly  hroken  dnrin<r  the  plantin^r,  must  he 
cut  ort-  at  the  ba.-.e  if  the  l.ruak  is  a  had  ..ne.  If  th"  re  is  hope 
of  savin^r  it,  the  hroken  part  is  enclosed  in  w,.oden  splints 
The  followiniryear  it  will  not  show,  if  there  is  any  ron-d.ness 
it  IS  smoothed  oH  with  the  prnnin-,' hook. 

Bariiu,  the  strm.-OxM^i^  the  ran<re  is  f.a.ned  everv  thin- 
growincrupon  the  stem  fron.  the  ^^n.un.l  to  the  heiirht  of  the 
ranjre  I.L  ,  mn.st  he  removed,  althoi]j,di  there  may  I,.,  some 
stron^r  branches  amon-  them  The  l.ranches  -rowin-  |,nv 
on  the  stem  are  neither  fertile  n..r  lastin-  and  prevent  the 
sap  from  penetratini,'  the  stem. 

ImprrU't  or  h,un!i  torniP.d  nursery,  /nf.s.  —  Durin.r  the 
first  year  of  the  plantation  very  in.perfect  trees  must"  not 
receive  a  complete  pruning.  The  stem  and  the  longer  l.ranehes 
may  he  cut  down  to  one  half  of  their  length," so  that  the 
following  year  there  will  he  old  woo.l  to  work  upon  The 
tree  having  taken  root,  a  full  prunin;,^  ..,uy  then  he  done  and 
strong  well  formed  trees  he  ol.taine.I.  It  hus  hecome  the 
custom  for  some  time  past  not  to  prune  pear  trees  at  all 
during  the  (irst  your  after  planting.  The  custom  is  a  crood 
one  for  hadly  formed  trees  or  trees  that  have  heen  plalited 
too  late  ;  for  others  it  is  Letter  to  prune  during  the  first  year 
It  IS  true  there  is  the  risk  of  obtaining  weak    shoots  duriu-r 
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that  year,  l»iit  thii  is  no  ^ri-iit  (Imwlmck  it'  tin*  |)niiiin<;  is 
<lniM>  »Iu)rt  till'  f()IIi>\viii;r  your  \'»r  tlwii  tlu'  tn-c,  liuviii;,'  tiikiMi 
niot,  lU'voliiiM's  a  sure  ninl  vi;,'()r(ms  j^ntwtli 

IVnnin<x  <luriuir  tin*  first  yt-iir  liiis  tlw  ^'n-ut  lulviiiitnj^'t' 
t)l"  Ciiusiny  fruit  linmclit's  to  slmw  iiloiij;  tlio  Itrnnclics  wliicli 
art'  Id'  on  tlu'  tr<'<',  'i'licsi'  fniit  linuichcs  niter  tln'  sccoiiil 
y'«'i\r,  show  a  line  rnictilication  which  \\v  woiiM  not  have  hti'l. 
il"  tht'  prnuirij^  Imd  only  Im'hii  <loni'  <lurin<;  tin-  second  year 
On  a  tree  which  hiis  not  hcen  pruned  iluriiij^  the  lirst  y<'ar, 
the  prunint;  must  he  done  the  year  lollowinj.'  on  eyes  ol'  tw(» 

years  old  w I,  ami    these  eyes  only  jrrow  slowly   and    under 

cotnpulsion.  Iles-i.-  •  this,  often  only  one  small  hranch  ^'rows 
at  the  end  of  each  hranch,  the  rest  of  the  liranch  lieini; 
ijerfectiy  hare,  which  k«'e|»s  tht;  tree  hack  in  <jivin^  fruit. 

Unfortunately  many  hadly  f(  Mted  trees  are  received 
from  the  nursery  ;  to  prune  them  properly  re(|uirps  hoth 
skill  and  expi-jience  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  fince 
upon  the  tir>t  pruninjx  depends  entirely  tht;  heauty  of  the 
tree  ;  later  it  will  he  impossihle  to  alter  its  sha])e  which  can 
only  ho  done  while  it  is  youni;.  There  is  no  necessity  to  he 
afraid  of  <lefects  of  form  which  appear  in  some  youiij^  trt-es. 
They  are  then  so  easily  mana^jfed,  nature  has  so  many 
resources,  that  hy  the  methods  we  have  indicated  there  need 
he  no  douht  of  producinjjf  properly  formetl  trees.  Oidy,  in 
son\e  cases,  things  must  not  he  done  too  hurriedly  ;  it  is  hetter 
to  ohtain,  what  is  retjuired  hy  time  and  moderation  than  hy 
a  too  rapid  exercise  c)f  p(,wer,  provided  always  that  the  trees 
themselves  present  resources  for  us  to  work  upon,  such  for 
instance  as  a  certain  numher  of  hranches  of  which  we  can 
make  use.  When  there  is  nothing  good  ahout  the  tree  h»it 
the  steuj,  strong  methods  are  necess.ary,'  the  tr(»e  must  he 
pruned  "  en  ehandellc  "  clear  of  every  thing,  hut  this  work 
must  he  put  off'  to  the  second  year  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
third  or  fourth. 
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A  IkIiII  If  Jiniiiiil  t  lU  I  (>/  fir,)  , /lit  IS  I'lil  <  >ccu)<iii||all  V  it 
liii|i|ii-iis  Mini  II  yoiiii;,'  tret'  lias  (inly  siduiitiij  nil  iiiii'  >ii|c, 
MuiiiftiiiM's  (inly  II  .siiijflf  IuhiicIi  with  (mIImt  hulliiii;,f  ut  nil  on 
tlio  tttlit-r  NJili  or  ti(>tliiii<,'  Imt  t'niit  liniiicli)w  It  is  iiii|i<>s.<.il<|i; 
to    r*'ro|-|ll    tills    tl-rr    l.y    picscix  iii;f    tllf    sili;,'li-    liliincli,  f\  i  ry 

tiling'  iiitist  !;»•  cut  off;  otlinwisc  uo  iiuitltr  wlmt  is  <loiif,  tin; 
tree  will  uKvays  lie;  too  stroiij^  on  one  siilf  ,  it  must  In-  |iiuiii'il 
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Iiarc  (li^r  (i:{) :  timt  is  tlicif  must  Ik-  iiotliiu^'  li'l'tl.iit  tli<'.st.iii, 
uml  the  triif  will  ;,'ivt'  ii  numl.cr  of  line  l.raiiclits  wliicli  will 
I'orin  a  rt'^ular  iukI  liamlsoiiu!  new  fruinc. 

A  //v-c  htir'niii  <n)l II  tii-ii  hni hc/k's,  mir  mi  imh  lii/i-  to 
ronii  the  first  raiiK»..  \  third  hraiioh  is  wanting;  to  complctt! 
the  nui^^f,  liut  this  umy  )»i;  procurofj  lati-r.  irtlicic  is  a  tssi^r 
fjrowinjf  in  the  place  where  the  third  liraiich  .should  l.c,  it  is 
cut  off  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  notcli  a  luaiicli  is  made 
to  j^row  fiom  the  suppleiiientury  eyes. 

If  the  two  hranches  should  In-  on  the  same  side  (i\'^.  ()2) 
they  may  he  forced  apart  liy  a  piece  of  wooil  so  as  jiut  them 
opposite  one  another 

A  hwHi/  furnii'il  frcr  of  tliri'c  i/r.<irs  alii. — Jf  it  has  lieeii 
carefully  ])lanted,  it  is  pruned  the  first  year  ;  hut  if  it  lias 
been  injured  in  any  way,  theu  only  the  .sicund  (ti^'.  04). 
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Tliu  Hi>t  niiij^c  «»t'  lowiT  1>i(iik'Im's  is  weak  ami  has  .m»iim! 
viicancii's,  or  i-lHt!  tin-  placfs  of  ^oiiii-  o|"  tlie  JtranclH's  aru  taken 
ii|(  liy  friiit  liraiiclii's.  At  tin'  upper  part,  on  tli«'  two  year 
\vo(kI,  >tron;,'  liraiiclieM  liavv  {^rtiwn,  the  Iteml  is  soinetinie.s 
very  stronj;,  liiit  often  it  has  <li.suppeareil,  or  is  .small  and 
puny,  the  l»ranch«s  helow  havin;;  outj^rown  it.  The  vej^eta- 
tion  ot'thi<  tree  is  the  opposite  of  what  it  Hhould  l>e  ;  the 
stronj;  hranchus  lieinj;  near  the  top  in.«>teail  of  near  the  foot 
of  the  tree. 


Fiji.  •>•♦• 

The  few  lower  liraiichcs,  althoi)<i;h  wenk,  must  he  taken 
ailvnntfi^e  of  to  form  tlie  tirh-t  rnnj^e  :  as  to  the  ran^e  of  .stronj^ 
hratiches  aliov(>,  they  must  he  all  cut  off.  If  a  sinj^le  one  of 
these  stronj^  hranches  were  left,  the  tree  woiild  hecome  a 
ffiilure,  its  ba.so  would  he  weak  and  hare.  It  must  also  he 
reiku-cd  in  luight  \>y  the  formation  of  a  new  head  from  a 
lower  hranch. 
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Second  pruning  after  transplanting 

If  tlic  trif  has  j^'ntwii  wi'll  it  will  liiivr  the  it|i|iciiraii(Mi 
of  ti)^.  1)5,  if  tlio  vi-<(i'tiiti(iii  liiis  lu'cii  liMs  vi<^or<MiH  it  will 
iippeiir  us  in  li<j.  C<i. 


Vi<^.  »M.  Kiii.  •>•>. 

The  second  year,  tlio  tmt  Imvin^  tiikcn  root,  it  mu.st  In; 
prunt-'l  very  short  ao  as  to  olituin  wood. 

The  base  of  the  tree  must  he  well  formed  hefore  there  is 
any  attempt  to  ohtain  fruit.  The  head  is  prunt'd  ton  h-nifth 
of  <S  or  9  inches,  accordinj^  to  its  strein,'th,  hut  never  lon;,'i'r, 
so  as  to  olituin  a  tiiird  tier  of  hranches.  The  l>ra!ichfs  are 
pruned  very  short,  to  three  inches  in  lenj,'th,  and  always  on 
a  wood  eye,  as  in  the  yeur  of  plantinij,  the  j;routh  is  not 
stron<^.  If  only  flower  l)U<ls  are  found  at  the  e!id  of  the 
vouni'  hranches  wt;  come  hack  to  an  eye  oidv  sljirhtlv  devt  - 
loped,  found  on  the  tw(j  years  old  wood,  which  however  must 
n(^t  lie  too  close  to  an  elhow.  If  there  is  only  a  fruit  hranch 
in  the  jdace  oH  a  hranch,  a  notch  should  he  cut  at  its  hase,  so 
that  the  secondary  eyes  will  throw  out  wood  and  a  new 
branch  bt   obtained. 
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Notches  sliould  also  l>f  iiiade  on  weak  ln-o-clus  hut  not 
too  niaiiy  of  thuin  (two  or  three  (jii  a  tree,  lu-vor  more). 
Every  thinj^  weak,  twisted  or  withered  should  he  removed 
as  mucli  as  possihie.  There  should  he  no  hesitation  and  there 
will  he  no  after  regrets  at  the  severe  pruning  of  the  young 
trees  during  the  first  years  after  planting. 

In  the  summer  worthless  hranches  are  alloweil  to  remain, 
tlieii  removal  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  vounir 
tree.  The.se  lateral  hranches  should  be  cut  very  short  iluriuf 
the  next  pruning,  except  the  weakest  which  might  suffer 
from  breaking  during  the  winter. 

Third  and  fourth  pruning  (fig.  67;. 


Fig.  ()-. 

By  the  short  pruning  of  the  preceding  years,  a  vigorous 
growth  has  been  secured  with  hranches  terminating  in  strong 
wood  :  if  during  this  pruning  some  of  the  hranches  are  seen 
to  be  weak  and  ending  in  fruit  hranches,  they  should  he 
pruned  at  a  wood  eye,  straightened  and  set  up  more  vertically 
and  if  necessary  notchetl  at  the  base 
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Tlie  lie.vl  is  pruno.l  to  1  or  S  inches  and  the  hmnches 
sufficiently  l,jng  to  cause  then,  to  fruit.  There  must  not  be 
too  many  of  them.  Tlie  less  hnmches  there  are,  the  more 
fertile  will  he  the  tree  and  the  fruit  larjre  and  «i-:  .  ..il!  Jsree 
or  four  extra  ones  may  he  allowed  to  remain  du  m-  t'ne  \  .iitii 
of  the  tree,  to  he  taken  ott  later. 

The  branches  should  be  place.l  as  the  steps  of  stairs  and 
never  one  imnieuiately  above  the  other. 

If  there  sliould  be  too  larrje  a  vacancy  on  a  tree,  instead 
of  attempiinjr  to  obtain  a  new  branch  which  is  always 
weaker,  it  is  better  to  spread  the  neighbourinjr  branches  to 
fill  up  the  void  Jh-anches  re.|uirincr  it  .sh.mld  be  straightened, 
or  they  should  be  sprea.l  by  menus  of  fastenin<rs  or  pieces  of 
wood,  bow-shaped,  pluce.l  aijainst  the  stem  or  the  oth.-r 
branches.  Up  to  the  pr,.ser,t  tin.e  the  yoyu.^  pyramid  has 
had  Its  branches  raised  so  as  to  strengthen  the  first  branches 
at  the  base.  At  the  4th  pruning  the  tree  is  opened  out  by 
lowenncr  the  branches  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ;  if  the 
branches  were  allowed  to  remain  raised  tlie  tree  would'become 
like  an  Italian  poplar  and  would  be  unfruitful.  Durinrr 
vegetation  u.seless  branches  are  cut  off.  The  ba.ses  of  the 
first,  branches  commence  to  fructify  during  this  year. 

Fifth  Pruning  (flg.  68). 

'''V  commence  by  pruning  somewhat  short  the  branches 
at  the  ba.se  which  are  then  half  forme.l,  .so  as  not  to  exhau.t 
them  by  giving  them  too  much  spread.  The  head  is  prune.l 
to  a  length  of  10  inches,  rarely  n.ore.  to  avoi.i  vacancies  on 
the  stem.  Stdl  It  is  sometimes  left  as  long  as  15  inches  on 
natural  fruit  trees  which  are  very  vigorous  an  i  furnished 
wiii.  numerous  and  strong  branches  and  aged  from  .seven  to 
eight  vears. 
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Ailvantai'i'  slionld  \>q  taken  of  tlio  strDiii'  irrowtli  of  a 
trcf'  liy  increasing'  its  liuiijlit  to  lit  it  lor  Iructiticatioii.  'I'lif 
rollowin;; years  tlif  lia.'-euf  the  tret-  is  Imt  siinliMy  ('nlar<ft,'il  antl 


V'\ii.  fis. 

as  fast  as  the  lower  l)ranches  liave  attained  a  ijiven  lenjjth  of 
ahont  1  3'anl  and  10  inclies,  they  are  not  allowed  to  jenfjthen 
any  further  if  possible. 

Wlien  the  tree  is  formed  ami  has  reached  its  eighth 
year  it  is  stopped,  unless  it  shows  remarkable  strength,  that 
is  to  say  that  the  laanclies  should  he  pruned  every  year  on  a 
good  eye  at  8  inches  and  the  head  at  -1.  We  should  not  seek 
to  heighten  the  tree,  it  should  not  gain  more  than  one  new 
tier  of  branches  in  two  years.  Sometimes  indeed  if  the  last  tier 
of  branches  is  weak  or  badly  formed,  the  stem  is  cut  down 
to  the  older  wood,  provided  the  latter  is  not  larger  than 
the  thund)  and  the  weak  branches  are  cut  olT  at  the  base  so 
as  to     form    a  new   and   strong  terminal    tier.     Once   the 
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pyramid  is  foniiod,  there  slioiild  lie  n  >  )vttem|it  to  iiicrense 
tlie  nuiidier  ot"  its  hninciies,  nor  tlieir  ii  ii<,ftlis  .  mid  liy  dui^'n'tis 
especinlly  wlieii  tin;  tree  lie^riiis  to  lie  eximustcsd,  t.lie  liraiiclies 
!iro  tlnmied  nnd  tlieir  niiinlx'r  recliiceil.  so  that  tliey  rimy 
receive  the  iieeessiiry  sup  uiid  li^lit  (lit;-,  (if)). 

Low  sized  pyramid. 

The  lofty  jiyrnmid   is  jiiirticuhirly  suitulile  lor  well  kept 
{Ttirdeiis  with  in  narrow  liorders,  iiml    well    |ii(.ti'eted   ni,Minst 


Fi-.  Oil. 

bad  '  weatlier  ;  for  in  such  places  it  is  not  possilile  to  eidurye 
the  body  of  the  trees  without  beiriff  e.auiped  by  the  paths 
and  derantring  the  plantation  ;  but  when  the  plantation  is 
made  in  borders  of  a  certain  size  or  in  s<)uares  with  trees  of 
shorter  growth  and  if  the  soil  is  not  over  fertile  and  the 
slielter  jioor,  it  will  be  wise  to  keep  to  the  law  pyrainid,  if 
production  is  the  main  object,  particularly  for  the  market. 

The  low  pyramid  is  stopped  at  a  height  of  about  o  feet 
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niul  jri-ows  vrry  little  uftcrwimls  ;  tlut  ()i>jfct  is  to  eoiict'iitnitc 
tlu!  sap  in  the  lowiT  lininclics,  wliicli  will  liy  this  iiu'iins 
iiocomc  lu'ttor  lU'Volopod  ;  tht-y  wili  In-  more  sincadiiij;,  nitlicr 
inure  ninncrons  iin<l  soiiu;  w  Imt  nearer  one  anotle  r  cm  the 
stem  than  in  the  onlinarary  |iyranii<l,  whilo  hlill  lieini,^  far 
enon^h  ajiart.  'I'hese  lower  iiranehes  will  naturally  lieeoMie 
Ioniser  without  loni;  pruniii";  which  woiild  weaken  them,  Tor 
they  should  and  most  j,feni'rally  do  support  themselves. 


'I'hese  trees  will  he  munayed  in  the  same  way  as  tlu; 
ordinary  pyramid  <lurin>f  the  first  years,  except  that  the}- 
will  he  allowed  to  retaiti  a  few  more  hranches  and  that  tht; 
hfiids,  will  he  kept  shorter.  Once  it  has  reached  a  heij^dit  oi" 
10  feet,  no  new  hranches  are  foritied  and  the  head  hecomes 
a  hranch.  It  is  true  there  is  tiie  risk  of  sometimes  destroyini^ 
the  stem  hy  allowin<f  tlie  hranches  to  overtop  it  hut  this 
«lan<;er  may  Ik'  avoided  hy  a  careful  pruning  of  all  tlie  parts. 

When  th(>  pyramid  ■  is  furnished  with  tlie  roipiisite 
nundier  of  hranches,  no  others  are  allowed  to  <,'row  and  there 
is  nothing;  further  to  do  hut  to  prune  the  ends  of  the  perma- 
nent hranches,  which,  rtl).s<)rhin^  all  the  sap,  eontinui-  iti  a 
perfect  condition  of  ve<fetution  and  fructitientioji,  il'  they  are 
only  slightly  raised  and  kept  furnishe<l  with  ifood  and  stron<; 
fruit  hranches.  There  shouh!  he  no  uttemjjt  to  form  them 
into  howl  shapes  :  The  hrjinclies  should  he  kept  well  apart 
from  one  another  ;  being  already  as  long  as  necessary. 

Trees  managed  in  this  way  often  give  fine  fruit  hut  on 
condition  that  they  Iiave  plenty  of  room. 

Pear  trees  recpiire  a  deep  rich  soil,  they  should  he 
planted.  sa3-s  Mr.  Baltct,  in  fresh  localities  on  sunny  rising 
ground,  in  narrow  passes  where  air  and  heat  concentrate,  in 
plains  suriicientiy  elevated  to  he  free  from  stagnant  moi.sture 
but  not  so  high  us  to  e.>;pose  the  trees  to  cold  air  currents  or 
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stiildni  mill  violent  >t,..irii.s.      Slifltt-ri'il  loc^ililics  hit  tin-  imtst 
lavonil'li'  for  fcli';  pcfu-  trie. 

'I'lic  l'()llM\\iM;,r  iilc  tlif  species  wlljcli  experience  allciUS 
IIS  to  recommend  up  to  the  present,  wliile  wiiitin;;  the  results 
ol'  experiments  with  niiiny  new  varieties. 

The  Flemish  Beauty  (Kon.hmte  .Ics  l!ois).  —  ( Jrown 
lioth  here  ami  \u  the  Cniteil  States.  It  is  verv  lertiif 
whether  1,'rown  naturally  •»•  irralted  on  the  (juince.  A 
Septomher  pear,  lar^^e,  hamlsomi'  and  ;,food. 

The  Foukouba.  —  A  I'ranco-.lapanese  tree  of  extni- 
on'inary  vijror  and  fertility.  Kriiit  lar;,'e,  red  spotted,  flesli 
lirm  and  hrcakin^'  :  it  is  an  ctxc.dlent  fruit  for  preserves,  &c. 
It  suits  the  most  ri^^orous  climate. 

Tho  Anne  de  Bretagne.—  Medium  size,  richly  colon-d 
ripe  in  noveml.er.    A  tree  of  lt)OI   has  already  <,dven  fruit. 

The  Barillet  Deschamps.  —  A  very  fertile  tree,  the 
fruit  was  small  in  lf>02,  matures  in  January. 

The  Bergamoth  Hertrieh.  —  Fruit  avera^re, -rood  for 
winter. 

The  Beurre  d'Amanler.— A  atroni,'  an<l  M-ry  vi<,Mrous 
tree,  very  productive,  lar<fe  fruit, ;^ood  in  October.  Mr.  I!altet 
calls  it  a  valuali.e  variety  in  evtuy  respect. 

The  Bonne  Serre  St.  Denis.  — Has  j)roduced  pears  of 
the  size  of  the  Favorite  Clupp.    This  is  a  preservin<r  pear. 

The  Henri  de  Bourbon  —A  very  productive  tree,  fruit 
<,'ood  omi  fairly  lar<;e,  matures  in  Xovemher  and  Decenil.er. 
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THE  PLUM  TREE 


The  riuin  tree  has  ji  root  ru(iiiiii<r  close  to  thi>  .surface 
and  not  peiictratinji;  the  soil  to  any  depth.  Tht;  hest  <,M-ouiid 
for  the  plum  tree  is  a  i,^)od,  light,  fresh  and  .s(jiue\vhat  moist 
soii  without  Leinj^f  marshy  or  havin<^  tt>o  much  clay  or  sand 
in  its  composition.  As  a  rule  it  stands  moisture,  better  thun 
<]roH<.;ht.  Witli  our  wild  plum  tree  as  a  stock,  plums  may  lie 
jfrown  in  uuiny  places  where  their  cultivation  was  former 
hy  considered  impossible.  Many  intelli<,'ent  horticulturists 
in  the  northern  parts  of  tho  ITnited  States,  after  having 
vainly  attempted  the  cuItivHV..)rk  of  plums  for  many  years 
liave  succeeded  in  ohtaininji;  good  and  fine  fruit  oy  means  of 
this  graft.  It  lias  the  particular  advantage  of  growing  w  ell 
in  the  least  favored  soils  and  of  resisting  the  dr^'ne.ss  of  light 
.soils  hetter  than  any  other  kind. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  Districts  in  which  our  wild  plum 
is  so  abundant  and  vigorous  and  where  blue  and  white  plums 
are  scarcely  known  ;  it  isastonisliing  I  repeat  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  long  since,  to  graft  the  latter  on  to  this  wild 
species.  And  now  to-day,  when  success  is  no  longer  douiitful 
our  intelligent  amati'urs  and  practical  horticulturi.sts  should 
at  once  set  themselves  to  the  work.  To  assure  success,  a  lari^e 
<|Uantit3'  of  the  stones  of  the  wild  plum  should  be  sown  in 
ofood  jrround  and  by  the  following  year  tlie  roots  will  be 
strong  enough  to  receive  the  grafts.  For  this  same  purpose, 
the  roots  of  the  large  number  of  small  plum  trees  to  be  found 
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alinoxt   alwfiys    iiiidcr  (lie   olil   tncs   iii!i\    ulsi.  I.t ipluyt'l  ; 

thfst!,  it  is  true  art'  often  sliuots  rmm  the  roots  of  tlit;  oM 
tree,  Imt  they  in;  ulso  often  the  niitiiml  tret;  ;,'rowini,'  from 
the  stones  which  hav<;  ilropped  there  lit  the  tiin,"  of  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit. 

Pruning  the  Plum  tree. 

rium  trees  are  i,renerally  removed  from  tlic  nursery  after 
tlie  second  year.  In  an  orchard  tiiere  should  he  (i  space  of  10 
or  1.')  feet  in  every  direction  l.etueen  the  trees  whether  phiced 
in  straijfht  lines  or  at  an^rles  from  one  another  ;  d waifs  wliich 
are  phmted  in  jrardens  may  he  planted  as  cli>se  as  ti  or  S  feet- 
The  .same  care  should  he  taken  in  their  pluntin;,'  as  in  the 
case  of  the  apple  ;  every  precaution  should  l)e  taken  to 
j)revent  injurinjr  the  roots. 

In  standard  trees  ii  or  4  feet  of  the  stem  is  hit  liare  and 
durinj;  the  first  years  th.'y  are  pruned  like  the  apple, 
slioitenini,' the  shoots  that  have  l.econie  too  lonj,' and  removing 
branches  where  too  thick,  vVc.  Hranchini,'  out  should  also  he 
prevented  except  hy  three  or  four  principal  hranche.s. 

Dwarfs,  intend  for  tlie  <,'arden,  may  he  easily  <;iven  the 
pyramidal  f(jnn,  hut  in  any  ca.se  they  should  never  hav(!  a 
stem  of  more  than  1  J.  to  2  feet  in  len^fth. 

Tlie  Plum  tree  which  f^rows  vif(orously  duiin<,'  its  early 
years,  re(|uires  assiduous  attention,  to  niiiintain  the  e(|ui- 
librium  between  the  various  parts  by  pinehiny  and  to  pievent 
the  secondary  branches  from  overtoppintr  the  main  stem, 
when  a  pyramidal  form  is  re'piired. 

rium  trees,  more  than  all  others  and  especially  in  damp 
<,'round,  throw  out  a  number  of  branches  calleii  <,duttt)ns, 
which  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  soou  surpass  all  the  othura 
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nnd  in  fi  ylicit  time  tiiiMi  up  \,y  causiiijr  tlie  ili-struction  of 

part  if  iH.t  (.f  the  .vliole  of  the  tree.     This  f.iult  is  »oiiie.lie<l 

l.y    piiichinjr   .lurii)<r    <,M-o\vth.     These    <rhjtt(.ns    are    uhiiost 

always  tlie  resalt  of  loid  prtiiiiiif^  or  of  its  total  omission.      It 

is  un  inviiriable  rule  and  witliout  an  exception,  that  in  spring' 

prunin<,'.  the  youn;,'  shoots,    whicii    have   suffered   from  tlie 

winter  frosts,  must  he  cut  down  until  sound  wood  is  reucheil, 

as  ')therwi,se  the  flow  of  the  sup,  hein<,'  unuhle  to  spread  easily 

tlirougli  the  injured  vessels  of  the  wounded  extremities  which 

have  been  left,  will  make  its  way  to  an  eye  lower  on  the  stem 

and  will  form  one  of  those  glutton  shoots  which  will  attract 

to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and  allow  the  others,  especially 

the  eyes  situated  above  it,  to  vegetate  weakly  or  even  to  dry 

up  and  die.     A  slight  looking  over  your  trees  in   the  spring 

will  show  you  at  once  tlie  mistakes  of  the  preceding  pruiuii". 

Wherever  you  have  pruned  to  sound  wood  the  branch  will 

have  continued  by  an  eye  placed  lowej-  down,  leaving  a  stub 

either  already  dried  up  or  else  with  a  huge  bu.l  at  the  end 

which  will  however  never  come  to  anything  and  which  must 

be  cut  off  without  hesitation. 

Plum  trees  give  tlieir  fruit  on  wood  of  two  years  old  or 
more,  and  once  the  tree  is  in  bearing,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  besides  the  removal  of  dead  wood  and  the  pinchin«- 
of  too  (luickly  growing  branches.  Plum  trees  generally 
commence  to  bear  the  4th  or  5th  year  after  grafting.  Some- 
times the  trees  suffer  from  carpomanie,  which  means  that 
they  aie  loaded  with  an  overabundance  of  fruit,  which  often 
destroys  the  tree  unless  a  portion  of  such  excess  is  taken  off. 

As  it  is  always  well  to  be  guided  by  the  results  of  exp- 
eiience,  we  caimot  do  better  than  borrow  from  Mr.  Auguste 
Dupuis,  Director  of  the  experimental  fruit  stations,  the 
valuable  information  furnished  by  him  in  his  report.  The 
cultivator  will  thus  be  able  better  to  judge  of  the  qualities 
and  defects  of  each  of  the  species  of  plums  therein  mentioned. 
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Qualities  and  r'.efects  of  some  varieties  of  Plum  trees  in  the 

orchar  1 .  nd  nursery  since  1860  at  the  Fruit 

Station  of  the  "  Village  des  Aulnaies  ". 

Albany  or  Hudson  Kivcr  Purple  :  My  first  tiv.-s  .lir.i 
<luiin,LC  tli<'  winter  of  iSOti-!*?  ;  tin-  rocts  l-o/,-  (,  vitii,'  to  want 
<'f  protection  uu<l  drainufre  ,  tin-  yoiin-  onus  nva  lino  ;  IVrtiie 
varit'ty,  \ery  large  1)1  ue  fruit. 

Bradshaw  :  2  trees  planted  in  lS(iO  die.!  in  iSiKi-O?  ; 
the  10  years  ul.l  trees  I.ear  little  ;  jur.ire,  handsome,  good  i.lne 
Fruit. 

Native  Blue  Damson  :  Well  known,  hardy  tree,  pro- 
dnctiv.',  delicious  fruit.  We  should  striv.;  h,  preserve  ihi.s 
species. 

Fellemberg  :  Too  tender  for  extensiv.-  culture. 

Guii  :  Very  productive  variety,  fruit  large  and  liud.s 
ready  .sale. 

General  Hand  :  Tree  tender  here. 

Grand  Duke  :  A  vigorous  tree,  crop  ahundant,  1900, 
inOl.  superahundant,  1902,  fruit  among  the  largest  and 
finest. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  :  ahundant  hearer,  fruif,  ripens  late 
in  OctoI.er,  this  plnm  can  he  kept,  like  the  (Jrand  Duke,  into 
Deceinher  in  a  shed  or  cold  cellar. 

Lombard  :  very  hardy,  hears  young,  an<l  enormously  ;  a 
handsome,  good  plum  for  the  market. 

Moore's  Arctic  :  come.s  into  hearing  very  voung  ;  a 
little  less  vigorous  ;  hut  with  stronger  wood  th  ui  the  Lombard  ; 
very  productive,  a  fine  plum  for  the  market. 
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Monroe  :  thus  fur  this  vi;,'onins  nnd  hiinly  tr.-c  hn.n 
yiflik'.l  little. 

LoLaughlin  :  u  di'licious  irxut. 

Niagara  :  simihir  to  the  Hradshiiw. 

Native  Orleans  or  Large  Blue  Imperial  :  on  th.'  tall 
niijrruFtcd  troo  tlu"  rruit  ckmil-s  very  iar^'f,  livi-s  U>n<r,  hut 
pfDiluces  loss  than  the  Damson. 

Smith's  Orleans :  ilesuvi's  a  place  in  the  anintcui's 
•garden. 

GermanPrunc      ..<  not  a  niarkotahlo  plum. 

Pond's  beedlicg:  Hardy  to  the  coM.  tall,  pro.lucin<,'one 
of  the  liiiest  and  lari,'t!st  plums  known  for  keepinjr. 

QuackenbOiJS  :  Vit,forou9  and  very  pi  d.ctive  tree,  tine 
market  plinu. 

Reine  Claude  Montmorency  Blanche  :  native  in  the 
natural  state,  takes  (irst  nnik  lui-  (|Hu!ity  iuh\  profit. 

Heine  Claude  Imperiale  :  (  Imperial  CJaj^e  ),  e.xcelient 
fruit,  tree  dtdicate. 

fct    Cloud:  Nice  plum  similar  to  Quackeid)0.ss. 

Shipper's  Pride  :  Excellent  for  the  n)arket,  a  protitaidi- 
tree. 

Washington  :  Hardy,  fruit  very  larj^'e  and  yellowish 
green,  as  handsome  as  a  peach  on  the  tree,  conunands  the 
highest  prices. 

Yellow  Egg :  Productive,  large  fruit,  autumn. 

Jones' Seedling :  Very  vigorous,  tall  tree.  Ten  and 
twelve  years'  trees  have  not  yet  fruited,  either  liere  or  in  the 
surrounding  orchards. 
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St   Laurent :  tr.'..  m  littlr  t.-n.l.i, fruit  .l.-linniis,  l,|.,sM..t 
(111(1  liuils  scn»itivf  to  tin-  ci>M. 


IIS 


Amaryllis  :  A  .s(.,.,liiii;r  ,,f  Minil„.||,.  I.sOo  l.y  A.  DupuiM, 
ill  luwiriii;;  siiiiT  iMHi.  lit,.-  Iir;,r,.   whit,.  j,|„,„    |,ij|,ly  „,,,„.,.ej.' 
Ht.'(|  l.y  Dr.  \V.  S.iiiii.i.-is,  inuim;r,.r  ,,r  ||„,  Kx|„.rii,M.nt,ul  !•  iini 
Th'h  very  strodj;  hikI  vi^^oruus,  im  u,.||  m  tin-  Miickcrs. 

Abundance,  Burbaiik,  Simoni.  aatsuma  :  I'Ik's,.  fui.r 
.Itipanest'  vuri.-ti.'s  an  tuo  t.-ii.Jer  :  flir  tr.rs  IV,.,./,.  M,,.  i,i,,i,m.,.| 
tlu-y  rise  h1m.v»"  the  I..m|  ,,f  sn-.w.  A;,'.Mits  hav  s.,I,|  tlinisHnds 
Dfth.'sc  .la|i»inrs.'  pliiin  tn-.-s  in  ,„ir  luirJ  .iistricts  at  7:.  cts 
aii<l  SI.OO  racli  ami   tlics.- Hits  arc  uli  .jvaij. 


Packing  and  canning  Plums. 


Citiiilcl  l.y  til."  fxain|.K-s  .f  tlic  ('alir..rriia  fruit  irrowiTs, 
I  pi'ck.'.l  my  pidiiis  this  y.  ar  in  imstrl.Miird  l.ox.-s  ..f  a  .|Ua't 
oacli.  This  i.,.('kin;(  was  appivciat..!  l.y  tli."  retail  tia.J..'  an.| 
my   l.fst  customers. 

I'liesc  small  i.ox.-,  placn-i  in  opcn-Wiirk  c-asfs(.f  J  L,^,lion.s 
kept  the  i.hims  well.fveii  wlujn  transporte.l  toirn-at  .li>t/mc.'s, 
such  as  Ut'awa,  tlie  Iky  .Ics  Clial.Mirs,  (Jasp,-,  &e. 

In   1902,  for  the   liist  time,   F/Islet  county  j)lums   were 

canned.       Mr.  Charles    I'elo.piin,   .M.    C.    A,    ami    nufae- 

turer  of  canned   fruits  at  St.    Ilyacintlie,    came    with    your 
authorizution   in   .Septeml.er   last    to   St.   .Jean    Port  .lol'i    t.. 

deliver   a    most    instructive    lecture    o„    apicultun-,    t ato 

culture,  and  the  mode  of  preservintr  them  in  cans  for  lamilv 
use  and  for  the  market. 

Takinp;  advatita^re  of  his  visit  to  the  county,  Mr.  Pehxpiin 
came  to  the  fruit  station  and  tried  to  can  our  plums.  He 
thoroughly  succeeded. 
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Tlifl  ;,'MCrrs,  t«>  wlioiii  ht'  pnvscntt'fl  HHinplos,  u.linittc.l 
tlirtt  tlicy  wiTi-  us  ;jo<)(|  IIS  till-  iiii|i(.ilc.|  |i|iiiiis.  M<'  ol.taiiuxl 
JTU  per  ilozi'ii  liKXi's.  It  rtupiiivtl  n  ;;iilluii  iuii|  u  (|ii(irt»'r  of 
In-xli  plums  to  iniikt'  a  dozen  cans  ;  tlic  plums  rliiis  cmplovtil 
yiol(k'i|  a  hi^'licr  prici'  tliiiii  those  sold  on  tin-  maiket. 

KnofMiraijed  l.y  the  siicees.,  of  his  first  attempt.  Mr. 
Pel(Mpiin  called  for  ti  more  cases  of  plums  which  I  sent  him 
some  flag's  ai,'o,  which  will  enahie  him  to  n.|uaint  the  tride 
and  the  public  this  year  wilh  the  pr<.duct  of  thi.s  new 
indiistrv. 


lie  .vill  citmte  an  outlet  for  onr  fniits  in  the  years  of 
id.un. lance  and  will  encoura;,'e  l.y  his  indu.stry  the  plantin;; 
of  new  orcliards. 

The  Conniiittee  of  the  ( \.tiuty  of  I/Islet  Horticultural 
Society,  char^^ed  with  the  duty  of  inspectinir  the  orchards 
and  makini;  a  study  of  the  most  prolific  species,  remarked 
that  the  "  Loml.ard  "  and  the  "  (Iran.l  Duke"  surpass  all  the 
other  phnn  trees  in  fertility,  and  that  "  Moore's  Arctic"  fol- 
lows them  closely  in  viiror  and  productiveu<-ss,  that  the 
supi-rl.  "  Washin^'ton"  the  delicious  Keine  Claude  "(Ireen 
(Sa^'e"  and  the  hufje  and  Hne  "  Pond's  Seodlini;  "  should  he 
in  all  the  collections  and  that  tlie  maj,aiificont  '  liraiLshaw" 
<leserved  a  place  in  .sheltered  jjardens. 

The  Conindttee  approved  tlie  puttinfr  in  of  manure  in  .July 
and  of  a  .straw  mulch  at  the  foot  of  the  plum  trees  loaded 
witli  fruit  These  manures  enahle  the  trees  to  support  the 
bifjTiire.st  crops  without  l.ecominir  exiuiu.sted.  The  manures  and 
wood  ivshes  help  them  to  form  woo<l  and  -jood  fruit  l.uds  for 
the  next  year. 


THE  CHERRY  TREE 


Th.,.  ClMny  tiv..  I.Hs  H  -Miuiny  jui,-..,  tl,.-  -n  in  ..f  t|„. 
I.uik  IS  cirnilHr  nvA  Ims  -ivat  stn-i.-Hi  Tl...  I..uv..^  ,u,. 
plain,  n..tdi...|,.sti|,ulaU-.l  ..ftt-n  -Im.lular  at  tl...  I,u.s.=  or  on 
the  k-uf  .-talk.     TIr'  flowers  -row  „,„,»  u  kin.l  of  innl...!. 

Cherry  trees  prei'er  u  li^^ht  ,|ry  .s,.ii  ,  i„  wet  -ron„,|   the 
fruit  IS  not  so  well  Havore.j  urnl  is  n.or..  lial.N.  to  1...  -,.„„nv 
The  (lui-r.iers    an.l     the     lli-arreantiers    a,v    .l^licUe    un.| 
.l.thn.lt  n.  the  h.n.1  ihey  re.,uire,  e>p..cially   u  h.n  ;,.raFted  on 
the  Alaz/jinl  or  hjuck  cherry. 

Tw..  kinds  of  tre..s  furnish  the  stoeks  on   whieh  ("umtv 
t.ve.   a.v   -p-arted,    the    Merisi.r  (th-    Kn.l.sh    Max/nnI ,  ,.„;! 
the  Mahalel.  or  Ste.  Lucie,  tl..-  Uv.t  is  a  hi;-h  tre..  in  .1,..  Ion,. 
<•    a  j.ynuni.l.  with   fn.it  of  a  dee,,  r.-l  or  Maek   and   is   ve,  v 
l.ke  th,.  ( Jui-ni.rs  an.l  the  Mi-arreautiers      Th.,-  s.eon.l   is  a 
very  n.ueh  smaller  tree,  n.o.e  hanly,  capnhl..  of  M.mri.hin.^  in 
soil  m  which  the  Merisier  woul.l   fail   ..ntir.-lv  ;  an.l   wiM   „. 
the  torests  of  Europe.      Its   fruit   the   si.e   of  a  ,,.,.1    is  l.iaek 
an.l  very  hitter.     hotU  are  larcr,.|y  cultivat.^d  in  nurseries  us 
st.<.ks   for  jrraftin...     The   Merisier    furni>h.s   the  stock    for 
h.u'h  or  stan.lar.1  trees  in  ^rrou.i.l  a,,d   l.,caliti.:-s  where  they 
Will  pw   and   the   Ste.  Lucie   th.^.se   fur  the  l.alf  sten.  trees 
and  ,1  waits.     As  a  jreneral  rule  in  Cana.la.  trees  .^rafted  on 
the   MerLs.er  only    succee.1   in  .situations    exceptional   as   to 
exposure  and  quality  of  the  .soil.     For  this  reason  graftii.jr 
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on  the  Ste.  Lucie  is  niucli  preferreil.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  (Juigniers  and  Hi<,'arreuutiers  wliich  do  not  succeed  even 
wlien  j,'rat't<-d  on  the  hitter  stocics,  at  least  in  the  nei<jrhljour- 
hood  of  Quebec  and  in  the  East. 


Increase  of  the  Cherry  tree. 

Although   the  spreading  roots  of  tlie  Cherry  tree  often 
tlirow   out  shoots  or   suckers  which  are  sometimes  used    for 
grafting,  still  the  more  general    way   of  reproduction   is   by 
sowing.     The   Merisier  and   the    Mahaleb  or  Ste.  Lucie  are 
largely  cultivated  in   Europe  solely   for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing seed  to  the  nurseries.  Li  America  the   Meris-ier  is 
tJie  only  one  cultivated   up   to  the  pre.sent  for  that  purpose. 
The  seed  is  still  brought  from  Europe  every  year.  The  fruit 
allowed   to  ripen  perfectly  upon  the  tree  is  freed   fnjm  its 
pulp  l)y  washing  and  when  not  used  for  immediate  plantin" 
whicli  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them,  they  are   stratified, 
in    the   following  way,  for  planting  during  the  next  spnn«r 
Upon  a   bed   of  sand  slightly  moist,  placed  in  the   bottom  of 
a  box,  we  deposit  a  layer  of  the  fruit  stones  and   upon   them 
another  layer  of  sand  and  again  another  layer  of  fruitstones 
and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full.     The  box  is  then  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar  and  the  stones  are  planted  in  the  spring.  At  the 
end  of  the  autumn  or  in  the   following  spring  the  plants  are 
generally  strong  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  nursery. 

Grafting  the  Cherry  tree. 


Scutcheon  grafting  is  generally  adopted  for  Cherry  trees. 
Grafting  in  clei'ts  nnght  have  a  tendency  to  produce  •mm. 
The  stocks  are  generally  tit  to  receive  the  grafts  after  the 
second  year.  Usually  about  the  beginning  of  August  the 
eyes  of  the  new  shoots  are  sutiiciently  matured  to  furnibh 
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tl.e  scutcheon.  TI.e -raftin- ofci.erry  treos  isulu.ust  as  .sin.ple 
as  timt  ot  the  apple  tren  ;  ^rr.at  can-  i.nist  I.e  exercis...!  not  to 
wound  the  epi.ienuis  eitlier  on  the  stock  or  on  the  -raft 

Pruning  the  Cherry  tree. 

Of  all  fruit  trees  the  Cherry  tree  is  the  one  on  which 
prun.n^r  should  he  practiced  with  the  greatest  n.oderation  as 
wounds  upon  then.,  especially  if  they  are  large,  are  lial.le  to 
I-oduce  exudati.HKs  of  gura  which  are  always  ,nost  danm-^in-^ 
to  the  tree.  It  n.ight  ain.ost  he  sai.l,  that  once  the  CherrJ 
tree  has  been  .)ern.anently  put  down  it  should  never  a-ain 
be  touche.1  by  the  knife,  except  to  ren.ove  diseased  branches 
or  branches  likely  to  produce  confusion,  and  in  the  sprint  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  pa^rti- 
cularly  during  the  Hrst  years  of  its  existence. 

The  shortening  of  the  shoots  of  the  young  trees  in  the 
spring  IS  an  absolute  necessity,  created   by  the  rigors  of  our 
winters  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  one  has  only  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  a  young  tree,  allowe.l  to  grow  without  care,  to  notice 
that  tl.o  young  shoots  rarely  continue  their  growth  fron.  the 
terminal  eye  but  rather  from  the  second  or  third  situated 
lower  .iown  leaving  a  stub,  long  or  short  as  the  case  may  be 
which  besides  giving  a   neglecte.l    appearance   to  the    tree' 
absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  the  nourishment  by  ve^retatin- 
feebly  during  one  or  two  seasons  before  it  finally  dies. 

It  will  also  be  observed  in  pruning  thes  >  neglected  shoots 
that  the  eye  which  has  continued  the  growth  of  the  shoot 
•s  rarely  f.nind  resting  on  perfectly  sound  wood,  althou-d.  on 
wood  capable  of  vegetation,  but  at  the  same  time  more  o"r  less 
injured  by  the  frost.  The  shortenuLir  of  the  shoots  provides 
aganist  all  these  misadventures  in  cau.sing  the  growth  of  the 
branch  to  continue  from  an  eye  well  formed  and  located  on 
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perfectly  sound  wood.  It  may  also  »u"  obsorvod  Unit  often 
in  the  antunin  the  wounds  of  the  pruniiij,'  are  alremly  ahnost 
entirely  healed. 

From  the  Hrst  shoot  from  the  graft  of  the  Cherry  tree 
the  plants  often  attain  a  height  of  ',i  or  4  feet.  In  the 
following  spring  they  should  l»e  cut  down  to  al.out  one  third 
for  standard  trees  and  to  5  or  6  eyes  for  dwarfs,  and  the 
lateral  branches  which  are  thrown  out  during  the  secon-l 
year  immediately  furnish  the  principal  frame  for  the  tree. 

On  standard  Cherry  trees  grafted  on  a  Merisier,  4  or 
5  feet  of  the  stem  is  left  bare,  but  for  tl,  se  grafted  on 
Ste.  Lucie  2  or  3  feet  wilj  be  sufficient  and  when  true  dwarfs 
are  required,  not  more  than  one  foot  at  the  most. 

Standard  Cherry  trees  are  planted  like  plums  at  a 
disUnce  of  12  or  15  feet  apart.  8  or  10  feet  is  generally  far 
enough  for  half  standards  while  only  4  or  5  feet  is  a  sufficient 
distance  between  dwarfs. 

Once  in  position  Cherry  trees  require  absolutely  the  same 
attention  as  plums,  that  is,  the  soil  must  be  kept  clean  and 
loose  by  cultivation  or  digging  and  fertilizers  applied  from 
time  to  time. 

Diseases  of  the  Cherry  tree. 


The  principal,  in  fact  one  might  say  the  only  disease  of 
the  Cherry  tree,  is  gum,  which  is  due,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
Plum  tree,  to  the  vitiation  of  the  sap.  This  disease  manifests 
itself  first  by  a  deeper  colour  of  the  epidermis  of  the  baik  on 
the  stem  and  branches,  forming  like  small  stains  at  first,  but 
the  epidermis  soon  splits  open  and  a  clear  transparent  gum 
appears  at  once  in  greater  or  less  abundance  and  ahnost  at 
the  same  time  the  sides  of  the  sore  a.ssume  a  blackish  tint, 
the  l>ark  becomes  torn,  producing  scurfy  excrescejices  or 
swellings  and  frequently,  at  the  end  of  a  singb-  season,  the 
tree  will  not  have  a  solitary  branch  intact      On  each  one  of 
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them,  tliese  dark  excrescences  will  he  seen.  Sometimes  tliese 
sores  first  siiow  themselves  near  the  ground  and  often  in  a 
sliort  time  after,  on  stems  of  (]  and  H  inches  in  diameter 
leaving  not  more  theui  2  or  8  inches  of  sound  hark  in  the 
whole  circumference;  fnjin  this  moment  the  tree  is  lost 
without  recourse.  As  soon  as  the  gum  appears  at  any  point 
the  parts  attacked  must  he  at  once  cut  out  to  the  very  inside 
of  the  tree  and  the  wound  covered  with  grafting  wax  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  ileHciencies  of  the  soil  must  he  corrected, 
if  too  wet  it  must  he  drained  and  manured  if  it  has  hecome 
exhausted.  Magniticient  Cherry  orchards  have  heen  know 
to  perish  in  a  few  years,  solely  as  a  result  of  this  ilisease. 

Fruit  of  the  Cherry  tree. 


The  Cherry  is  an  excellent  fruit,  generally  eaten  raw, 
hut  from  which  jollies,  preiei  ves  and  licpiors  are  al.«o 
made.  Tin;  Cvjiehiated  Mara.sqnino  of  Venise  and  Trieste  is 
prcpareil  from  a  cherry  calle<l  (Jriot  iMara.-»quin  The  li(|Uor 
known  as  Kirsh  or  Kirschenwa.sser  made  in  Germany  is 
manufactured  from  the  Maz^ard  or  hlack  cherry. 

The  following  are  the  most  valued  varieties  : 

"  The  Cerise  de  France  "  (the  old  French  Cherrv) 
grows  and  produces  everywhere  ahundantly  on  the  hanks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  lias  stood  and  reproduced  in  the  .same 
ground  for  over  a  century.  Planted  in  new  .soil  the  trees 
grow  wcdl,  produce  early  and  are  less  liahle  to  the  gum  iiml 
hlack  knot  than  in  the  old  orchards  where  they  have  exhausted 
the  nouri.'«hmcnt  the  soil  atfonls.  This  variety  seems  to  he 
identical  with  the  Early  Richmond,  a  variety  of  the  Morello 
class,  it  is  delicious  and  should  l)e  hetter  di.ssenn'nated  thion"h 
thecDuntiy.  The  Hearts  and  Bigareanx  are  killed  hy  thf^ 
winter,  East  of  Quehec,  hut  .succeed  tolerably  well  in  some 
places  in  the  more  Westerly  portions  of  the  Province. 
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The  Early  Richmond.  —  A  well  known  cherry  of 
niecliuin  size,  (lark  red  in  colour,  Hesh  juicy  and  acid.  Tlie 
tree  grows     vigorously  and  may  be  planted  in  all  regions. 

The  Empress  Eugenie.  —  Fruit  large,  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  Hesli  juicy  and  tender,  slightly  acid.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  hardy. 

The  English  Morello.  —  Fruit  large,  deep  red,  Hesh 
tender  and  juicy,  slightly  acid,  a  very  early  tree,  it  is  vigorous 
and  very  hardy. 


Fig  70. — Cherries. 

The  Large  Moctmorenoy.—  A  vigorous  and  hardy 
tree,  it  bears  abundantly,  fruit  very  large,  ti^xh  Hne  and 
delicate,  ripens  about  one  week  after  the  Early  Richmond. 

The  Louis-Philippe.  —  Fruit  large,  a  black  red,  tender 
and  juicy,  slightly  acid  in  Havour,  ripe  about  the  end  of  July 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  hardy. 


FRUIT   BUSHKS 


TIIK  GOOSKHKimV 


The  (Joosehprry  is  one  of  the  Hrst  fruit  Irishes  to  herri,, 
vegetation  in  the  sprin.ir.  It  crrows  in  all  ..oils  an.l  in  ev,"rv 
exposure.  Still  the  frnit  is  larger  an.l  sweeter  whe,.  grown 
in  sinootli  sandy  un.l  somewhat  nioist  ground. 

The  Goo.sel.erry  is  propugate.J  l.y  planting  an.l  fron. 
cuttings  a.uj  layers,  the  two  latter  methods  being  the  n.o.st 
generally  employed.  Cuttings  from  old  trees  an-  plante.l, 
or  the  hranche.s  of  a  parent  tree  are  Lent  down  in  the  sprin.' 
in  such  a  way  as  to  l>e  al.le  to  force  them  dowu  son.e  inches 
into  goo<l  an.l  well  loosened  .soil,  keeping  then,  in  position  hy 
means  of  a  small  fork  which  is  stuck  into  the  ground. 

If  the  earth  covering  the  layers  is  itself  covere.l  l.y  moss 
or  drie<l  grass  to  retain  the  moisture,  l.y  the  autunn.  (.f  the 
same  season  they  will  have  taken  ,uot  sufficiently  to  he 
placed  in  the  nursery  and  a  year  later  they  will  he  stron-r 
enough  to  he  planted  out  permanently. 

It  is-  often  hotter  to  raise  the  e.xtremitv  of  the  branch 
whic.  has  heen  thus  laid  in  the  ground  l.y  means  of  a  small 
stake  so  as  to  force  it  at  once  to  take  an  upright  position 
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Tlie  (Jooseherry  bush  only  gives  its  fruit  on  wood  of 
2  years  and  generally  grows  in  tufts. 

To  cause  it  to  spread  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
tufts  the  following  systeiii  has  l.een  einployed  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  there  is  a  stem  of  a  few  inches  in  height 
with  a  few  small  branches  at  its  head. 

Tlie  tliree  best  branches  are  chosen  to  form  the  head  of 
the  bush.  The  -thers  are  cut  off.  To  each  of  tlicse  tliree 
branches  only  three  eyes  are  left  and  wlien  they  have  deve- 
loped only  the  strongest  one  is  kept. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  your  bush  has  a  head 
with  only  three  branches  furnithed  with  more  or  less  lengthy 
shoots.  These  shoots  are  reduced  to  tliree  eyes  only  of  the 
pruning  of  the  preceding  year,  two  of  these  eyes  being 
intended  for  the  production  of  lateral  branches  and  ihe  tliird 
for  the  continuation  of  the  principal  branch. 

They  should  be  pruned  afterwards  and  the  weaker 
branches  should  be  removed. 

To  make  sure  of  tine  fruit  and  in  abundance  the  (}oose- 
beny  bush  must  l)e  well  manured  every  year  and  all  dead 
branches  must  be  cut  off 

The  fruit  of  this  bush  is  a  berry  generally  round  but 
sometimes  ovoid  in  shape,  and  green,  yellow  or  reddish 
in  colour. 

The  enc.mifs  of  the  Gooseberry.— Yor  some  years  past  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  has  attacked  our  Goosebei  ry  bushes. 
It  is  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Tunthrehne,  it  is  called  a 
Saw-fly. 

The  Saw-fly  appears  in  the  month  of  July  and  if  not  at 
once  destroyed  the  whole  crop  is  lost. 
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Tile  nio.st  L'rt'ectivo  reiiieily  a^'ainst  tliis  daii^ri  roiis  eiuiiiy 
is  white  liellehore,  whicli  iimy  he  procured  from  the  Apotlie- 
ciiries  in  powtler.  (Jooseherry  iiwl  Ciirrunt  hush.'s  infesteil 
with  tliese  tenthredo  or  false  cuterpillars,  must  be  spriiilvled 
with  un  infusion  of  this  powder  hm.I  the  ins.ctsare  destroyed 
without  any  .iaiiger  of  the  poisoned  li(|uid  attuchin<,'  to  the 
fruit. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  more  successful  way  of  destroying 
them  is  to  examine  the  leaves  of  the  hushes  and  crush  the 
eggs  hefore  they  have  hatched  out. 

The  varieties  of  the  goos.-herry  are  the  Downing,  In- 
dustry, Triumph  and  the  White  Su)ith. 


THK CURRANT 


The  Currant  husli  gives  a  most  palatable  fruit,  suitable 
for  numerous  dislies,  preserves  and  jellies.  For  some  years 
past  a  wine  has  been  made  from  it  which  is  not  without  its 
merits  and  becomes  heady  with  time.  Currants  are  .livided 
into  red,  white  and  black.  The  red  are  the  most  acid,  they 
are  preferred  for  jellies  The  white  by  their  sweetness 
compensate  the  acidity  of  the  red.  Lastly  the  black  Currant 
has  a  flavour  exactly  similar  to  the  aroma  of  its  leaves ;  it  is 
called  the  Cassis. 

The  principal  varieties  are  : 

In  reds  :  the  red  German,  the  red    Knight,  the  Victoria 
and  the  Cherry 
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Ill  vvliit»'s  :  tlie  white  (Jfrinun  vt-ry  <jo(k1  for  eutinff  raw, 
(he  white  ^'rape,  the  I'lolific. 

In  hlacks:  the  hiack  Kiiglish  and  the  l.hick  of  Naples. 

'I'he  j)ropa^'ation  of  the  Currant  is  easy.  Shoots  of  t)ie 
previous  year,  from  »j  to  12  inches  hjn;,' cut  from  old  wood 
and  stuck  into  the  j,'round  in  tlie  spriiirj,  hecoine  plants  in 
the  autuiitn. 

They  recpiire  the  same  cares  of  cultivat  n  as  the  (Joose- 
herry.  They  creiurally  gnnv  in  hushes  hut  tliey  are  improved 
if,  liy  a  special  |»ruiiin<,',  they  are  made  to  jrrow  as  slnuhs 
Similar  to  the  (Jooselierry  the  Currant  only  gives  its  fruit 
from  wood  of  two  yeara  old,  except  however  the  Mack 
Curiaiit  which  produces  on  wood  of  one  year. 

The  enemies  of  the  Cui-rant.—'nxe  appearance  of  cater- 
pillars must  he  watched  so  as  to  attempt  their  destruction  l.y 
sprinkling  with  an  infusion  of  powdered  hellel.ore.  It  is 
well  to  anticipate  tlie  evil  hy  sprinkling  with  this  infusion 
from  time  to  time  between  the  15th  of  dune  and  the  end  of 
July. 


RASPHERinKS:  BLACKBERRIES 


Kaspl)eiries  are  an  excellent  table  fruit,  they  must  be 
served  fresh  as  they  spoil  rapidly.  Sirups  and  jellies  are 
made  from  them. 

The  Blackberry  behjngs  to  the  same  species  and  to  the 
^ame  family  as  tlie  Rasi)berry.  It  differs  but  slightly  from  it. 
except  in  the  fruit  which  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour  and 
the  berry  of  which  adheres  .so  tenaciously  to  its  receptacle 
that  it  cannot  be  separated  without  being  crushed.  Ripening 
after  the  Raspberry  it  continues  in  fruit  until  the  plum 
season  and  even  to  that  of  the  early  apple. 
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Varieties  of  the  Raspberry. 

The  Golden  Queen.-Vrx^it  white  and  well  »luv(,uru.l. 

The  Caroline.  -  Fruit  yellow,   n.uch    like-l    u„.|    very 
abundant.  ^ 

The  O/iio.— Fruit  black. 

£>pinea  and  Black  Cap. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  should  be  planted  i„  .v 
corner  of  the  garden  rather  than  in  the  borders,  as  they 
exhaust  the  soil  and  might  injure  the  other  plants.  A  ILd.f 
loose  and  somewhat  humid  soil  is  be.st  suited  f„r  then.      "     ' 

The  land  should  be  kept  clean  and  clear  of  weeds  I„ 
the  autumn,  or  better  still,  immediately  after  the  gathering, 
of  the  crop  the  fruit  branches  and  the  upper  third  of  all  the 
stems  of  the  year   should   be  cut  off  and   removed.     The 

Ln°l'°'°!  Tk  '''"  'T''  ^^'^oursges  their  fruiting  their  whole 
length  and  the  production  of  larger  fruit. 

Reproduction  and  pruning  of  the  RasplMvr u-Thero 
.s  nothmg  easier  that  the  increase  of  the  Raspberry  l.„«hes 

roots.  The  branches  may  also  be  made  to  take  ...ot  as  layers 
ihere  are  even  some  kind,  such  as  the  black  and  the  white 
Amencans  which  take  root  of  themselves  as  .soon  a.s  the  end 
«t  a  branch  touches  the  ground  but  growing  fro„,  suckers  is 

iu'ctior'^  """^  '"'''*  ^'"""""^  '"'P'"^'^'^  ""^""^'-  ^*"  '^-Pro- 

The  pruning  of  the  Rapsberry  is  easy,  as  in  n.any  eases 
It  IS  reduced  to  the  simple  removal  of  the  stems  which  have 
borne  fru.t  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  new  ones  which  will 
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product}  ill  their  turn.  Still  t«>  make  Hure  uf  flue  fruit  well 
Havuiirvtl  iukI  ubumliint,  the  RuMplierry,  l)esi<ie.s  re(|uiriii;;  the 
urdinury  cares  of  cultivation,  iiiUHt  al.so  he  .sulmiittiid  to  the 
pruning  ho<jk.  This  consistM  .solely  in  Mhortening  more  or 
less  each  stem  in  the  .spring  according  to  the  vigour  each  may 
possess  and  the  damage  it  may  have  received  from  the  winter 
frosts,  so  OS  not  to  permit  the  loss  of  tap  in  diseased  or 
weakened  parts  and  to  concentrate  it  on  the  eyes  which 
produce  the  fruit  buds. 

lleproduction  and  prunivfj  of  the  lilnckhcrr ji — A.s  soon 
OS  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  fruit  branches,  already 
withering  are  cut  otfas  Vvell  as  the  ends  of  the  young  branches 
at  about  7  or  H  feet  from  the  ground,  .so  as  to  make  room  for 
the  growth  of  spreaders.  The  latter  must  be  pinched  in  the 
autumn  at  a  length  dependant  on  their  positions  on  the 
principal  stem,  the  lower  ones  being  left  longer  than  those 
higher  np. 

This  method  of  pruning  increa-ses  the  number  of  eyes 
which  are  to  produce  secondary  branches  ami  besides  brings 
them  nearer  to  the  base,  gives  them  a  greater  abundance  of 
sap  and  enables  them  to  attain  a  larger  growth. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE 


In  our  climate  the  table  grape  c»  lot  arivc  at  perfect 
maturity  without  certain  indispensible  attention.  The  vino 
grows  vigorously  and  throws  out  a  great  number  of  sJioots, 
the  prolonged  growth  of  which  consumes  much  ef  the  sap  and 
retards  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

The  vine  does  well  in  almost  any  soil,  but  it  is  in  a 
frefih  rich  ground  that  it  di.splays  all  its  strength  and  its 
rapidity  of  growth.     At  the  same  time  the  grape  has  little 
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Havoiir  hikI  notwitlisttui.lin^'  its  tine  appunuico,  its  maturity 
is  liHcctc'.J,  l.y  11  Hli;(litly  iiiilHv..ral.l«5  s«'aM<)ii. 

The  luiiii  cliosfn  must  !.«•  of  mo<iium  ♦irnuiosM  somewhat 
Htr..nj,',  li.;atin>,'..aHily  an<l  .lniiriin<;  nipi.lly.  WIumi  the  soil 
is  col.l  it  must  he  impr..v«.|  hy  the  a.|<liti(m  of  s.m.l  or 
compostH  in  which  there  is  a  hirjre  proportion  of  lime  ;  oj.l 
pl.iHter  may  also  he  udvanta^'i^ously  employe.l.  A  southern 
exposure  un'l  hilly  lan<l  aro  to  Ik-  preferred. 

The  ^rroun.l  shouM  he  well  hroken  up  in  the  first  place. 
In  vine  ^rrf.winj,'  (his  is  often  n*'^Hecte<l,  which  is  a  ^reat 
mistake,  as  the  ^rre.iter  the  facility  ;,nv<.n  for  the  extension 
of  the  roots,  the  ;,'reater  the  success  which  may  he  attaine.l. 

The  vine  is  e.wily  propa<,'ate'l  l.y  slips,  the  crossette, 
layers,  jrrafts  ami  hy  sowinj;. 

A  slip  is  a  Kpri<(  of  the  same  year,  ahout  I  or  U  foot  Ion*,' 
which  is  stuck  vertically  into  the  ^'roun.l  after  havin^r  h..«n 
Hrst  soake.l  in  water  for  several  days.  T'Vu  ey.js  are  left  out 
of  the  ground  which  will  start  the  stem  of  the  vine.  It  is 
Letter  however  to  hury  it  in  a  little  trench  op(  «  t'nr  the 
•  -pose.  I'lace«l  thus  it  tak(;s  more  easily.  This  method 
>     repro<luction  i.s  useful  hut  slow. 

The  cross«'tt(^  is  a  slip  having'  at  its  lower  en«J  a  small 
piece  of  two  y.virs  old  wood  ;  it  is  plante.l  in  the  .same  way 
as  the  slip  hut  its  sur-ce.ss  is  more  assured.  It  ;,'rows  perfectly. 
Like  the  slip  it  only  produces  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years.  (Jrowin*,'  from  layers  is  preferahle  as  fruit  is  ohtained 
earlier. 

Layers  are  set  in  the  spring.  The  Mnest  twigs  are  chosen, 
a  small  trench  of  7  or  H  inches  in  depth  is  dug  at  the  foot 
of  the  vine,  the  twig  is  laid  in  this  trench  to  a  length  of  10 
or  11  inches  giving  it  a  light  hend  at  the  l.ottom  of  the  trench. 
It  is  covered  with  earth  and  cnt  off  at  the  second  eye.  Eves 
which  may  he  upon  that  part  of  the  twig  hetween  the  vine 
and  where  the  twig  enters  the  ground  are  suppresse-l,  to 
prevent    them    from     ahsorhing    the  .sap  to  the  detriment 
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«)f  the  hiyvr.  Tlio  oyoM  on  tlio  huried  porti.  n  nr  prcsorvotl. 
they  will(iv.itonumlM!rle8H  r(K)ts.  The  autumn  :..||owinK. the 
hiyiT  limy  1,0  severtxl  from  tlio  |irtr«nt  .-  .  ..i  .-i  1  u Had  for 
phintin^r  if  jt  is  stioii;,'  mid  Iihh  well  noi..i«  .«..|  .  -v-. 

( Jrultin;;  is  usetl  to  repnxluce  ii  spe.  .*  »■  »".  ciianj{e  the 
imtiire  of  ii  vine  l.y  sul.stituting  a  new  sp  c.  .  .  .  he  ol.l,  .)r 
••Kso.  more  ^'enurally  to  rejuvenate  an  ol.  vi,,,.  ..  agair  to 
replace  shoots  which  have  disappeared  and  .i!s<  lot  ♦»•«  ,„i 
pose  of  sooner  obtaining  the  fruit  of  a  "v\  vmi.u.-'  an 
durinjjj  the  second  year. 

Sowing  is  another  method  for  the  rei.rn.luoti.  i,  .  ■  lie 
vine,  hut  little  used  on  account  of  the  uncerti  nty  ol  its  r.  uilts 
and  the  leiijrth  of  time  hefore  fructificiuion.  We  merely 
mention  this  methoil  without  detail. 

The  Vine  plant. 
Thi.s  name  is  given  t->  all  sorts  of  vines  under  whatever 
form  they  may  he  trained,  hut  the 
name  is  most  generally  applie<l  to 
those  that  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
or  in  the  open  Held. 

A  layer  is  planted  the  first  year.  It 
is  cut  to  two  eyes  (fig.  71)  which  have 
given  twigs  a.  a.,  these  have  been 
either  pruned  ott".  tied  up  or  pinched 
as  necessary.  The  .second  year  they 
have  lieen  again  pruned  to  two  eyes 
at  h.  which  produced  twigs  c  ;  these 
are  pruned  the  third  year  also  to  two 
eyes  at  the  point  d  and  so  form  the 
vine  of  which  A  is  the  root.  During 
the  following  years  all  the  twigs  are 
pruned  as  in  the  figure,  to  near  the 
layer,  so  a.s  so  have  after  each  pruning 
not  more  than  four  runners  giving 

together  eight  twigs  capable  of  yielding  sixteen  bunches  of 

grapes. 


Fig.  71 
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Planting  the  vine  (tig.  72). 

iMore  planting.,  tl.o  ;.r..„„.|  ,„„st  l„u  .  I„,en  l.rok.n  up  a,„| 
••.Huurod  as  r.,,„in..|.  If  t|,..  pla„tati<.„  is  to  I.,  a  traili.J  vi,,. 
or  a  co„tru-ospali..r  a  tr.-ncl,  of  H  nr  !l  inclM-s  in  wi.ltl.  \,y  10 
or  12  ...  .|..ptl,  «cc<.plinu  to  th.  j.,„un.l.  will  I...  s„ttici..„t  and 
the  croasette  o,-  lay.,r.  with  only  t|,..  stro„;.,..t  twi;.  left  upon 
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It  i.s  plHCo.l  .n  it  ut  tho  place  where  the  vine  is  to  he  raise.! 
If  on  the  contrary  an  espalier  is  wanted  the  best  method  to 
to  low  IS  to  make  a  trench  from  one  en.J  of  the  wall  to  the 
other,  between  ir,  and  IS  inches  .leep  und  2  yards  in  width 
In  the  bottom  of  this  trench  put  a  bed  of  well  rotte.J  manure 
an,l  cover  it  with  5  or  «J  inches  of  go<.d  earth  ;  the  layers  are 
then  placed  parallel  to  one  another  with  a  space  between 
thern  which  will  vary  acc.rdinc.  to  the  height  of  the  wall  and 
the  for,n  of  the  trellis.  In  the  first  year  they  are  lai<l  within 
dO  or  .id  inches  of  the  wall   an.l  covered  over  with   10  or 
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12  inches  of  ground,  cutting  them  off  to  two  eyes  only. 
These  will  grow  and  should  be  attached  to  props  or  poles  ;  false 
shoots  will  be  carefully  pinched  at  one  or  two  leaves  without 
being  further  shortened,  which  will  only  be  done  later  on  in 
August  and  the  shoots  themselves  pruned  at  the  ends  at  the 
same  time,  seldom  before,  unless  they  have  grown  too  long. 
The  object  of  this  pruning  is  to  concentrate  the  sap  at  the 
base  of  the  part  that  is  kept  and  to  cause  the  twig  to  become 
large  and  to  secure  the  complete  maturity  of  the  wood.  The 
strength  of  the  shoots  of  the  following  year  depends  largely 
on  this  operation,  without  it  the  twigs  would  remain  light 
and  slim  and  would  only  give  weak  shoots.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  plantation  thd  weakest  twig  is  cut  off  and  the 
other  is  cut  down  to  two  eyes.  During  vegetation  the  same 
attention  is  given  as  during  the  previous  year  ;  the  two  new 
shoots  are  tied,  pruned  and  dressed  if  necessary,  but  at  a 
height  of  about  4  feet  Planting  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is 
done  even  the  first  year,  time  is  gained  in  this  way  without 
prejudice  to  the  future  wellfare  of  the  vine,  for  often  in  soil 
of  this  nature  the  new  roots  which  grow  from  the  layer 
during  the  second  year,  acquire  such  strength  that  the  roots 
from  the  first  part  are  often  destroyed  and  killed. 

Some  people  prefer  planting,  at  once  permanently,  slips 
that  have  taken  root.  They  obtain  as  satisfactory  results  a.s 
with  layers  and  gain  some  time.  This  system  can  only  bo 
sucessful  if  the  slips  have  been  carefully  rai.sed  in  nurseries 
so  that  they  will  be  already  strong  when  put  down  :  crosscttes 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  slips. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Vine. 


The  vine  grows  rapidly  ;  when  left  to  itself  in  our  climate, 
it  produces  next  to  nothing.  Pruning  is  more  necessary  to 
the  vine  than  to  any  other  tree. 
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According  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  grown  the  parts  are 
known  as  frame  branches  or  fruit  branches. 

The  former  take  different  names  according  to  the  form 
which  has  been  adopted,  such  as  the  stock  in  the  vine  &c.  The 
second  are  represented  by  twigs  or  sprigs  growing  from  buds 
on  the  branches  of  the  vine  or  on  the  shoots. 

The  eye  in  the  vine  "  la  bourre  ",  has  two  supplementary 
eyes  at  its  base,  which  develope  either  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  to  the  principal  eye  or  spontaneously  on  the 
shoots,  when  they  become  false  shoots.  The  supplementary 
eyes,  when  they  grow  as  a  consequence  of  the  frost  having 
destroyed  the  original  eye  or  its  she  t,  which  is  then  removed, 
or  accidentally,  and  are  preserved,  are  capable  of  giving 
fruit  but  the  bunches  are  not  as  heavy  as  i,hose  which 
would  have  been  produced  from  the  original  eye.  The 
vine  has  the  faculty  of  repercer  on  the  old  wood,  the  shoots 
which  grow  from  it  are  almost  always  barren,  only  after  the 
twigs  have  been  pruned  will  they  fructify.  The  first  trim- 
ming of  the  shoots  takes  place  in  June  and  is  continued 
until  August  for  the  false  shoots. 

The  vine  always  give  its  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  the 
year.  It  is  only  after  the  eye  has  developed  that  the  bunches 
can  be  seen,  of  these  there  are  generally  two.  The  twig 
which  has  once  produced  fruit  never  does  again.  It  should 
be  renewed.  The  great  vigour  of  the  vine  often  causes  it 
to  throw  out  false  shoots  which  should  be  cut  off",  unless 
under  certain  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used,  and 
their  growth  even  encouraged. 

It  olso  causes  the  failure  of  much  of  the  fruit  and  the 
thiowing  out  of  numerous  tendrils  which  twine  round 
everything  within  reach  ;  these  tendrils  should  be  carefully 
cut  off. 
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The  vine  has  a  very  thin  and  weak  bark  which  must  be 
saved  as  much  as  possible  as  it  does  not  recover  from  wounds 
which  simply  heal  over  but  always  remain  visible. 

Th^  time,  to  prune.— In  our  climate  the  month  of  May 
18  the  best  time  for  pruning  the  vine.  It  should  be  done 
when  the  severe  cold  of  winter  is  passed  but  before  the  sap 
has  commenced  to  ascend  so  as  to  avoid  the  heavy  lo.ss  of  sap 
which  would  occur  if  the  operation  should  be  put  off  too  long 
and  to  preserve  the  eyes  from  the  moisture  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  sap  and  to  render  them  less  liable  to  be  frozen. 

It  is  well  to  remember  than  in  this  species  of  plant,  the 
wood  of  which  is  of  a  spongy  nature  it  is  important  to  put 
off  the  cutting  of  the  eye,  as  the  aiglet  haa  a  tendency  to  dry 
up.  If  the  pruning  was  done  late  and  the  over  abundant  sap 
was  oozing  from  the  plant,  the  cutting  of  the  eye  would  have 
to  be  further  put  off   The  aiglet  is  cut  off  the  following  year. 

The  frame  branches. 


*K  *  xu^  Vine  IS  a  strong  grower,  it  might  be  imagined 
that,  in  the  pruning,  the  branches  of  the  frame  should  be 
grown  long ;  but  this  would  be  a  dangerous  error  and  entirely 
unfavorable  results  would  follow.  They  must  on  the  contrary 
be  kept  short  If  pruned  long,  the  sap.  going  to  the  extrerr.ities 
will  neglect  the  eyes  near  the  base  of  the  sprig  which  would 
remain  inactive  or  would  only  sprout  weakly,  shoots  would 
be  lost  and  bare  spots  would  inevitably  be  fo    -led. 

No  matter  what  may  l^e  the  strength  of  the  vine,  the 
frame  branches  should  never  be  pruned  beyond  the  fourth  or 
fifth  eye  which  would  still  often  be  too  long 
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The  fruit  branch. 

On  the  vine  the  fruit  Iiranches  require  renewal  hut  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  buds  to  replace  them.  So  if  the  sprig  A 
(fig.  73)  is  to  be  pruned,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  second  eye  h  the 
eye  c  at  the  foot  being  the  first,  and  it  is  this  eye  c  which 


Fig.  73. 

will  give  the  new  sprig  upon  which  the  next  years  pruning 
will  be  done.  Figure  74  shows  the  results  of  this  first  pruning 
The  second  year  the  shortened  shoot  d  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  small  branch  c  which  in  its  turn  is  pruned  as  in  the 
preceding  figure. 

The  lengthening  of  the  shoots  must  he  avoided  as  they 
become  weak  and  knotty  and  end  by  dying,  leaving  bare 
places  on  the  frame.     Therefore  each  time  that  it  is  possible 
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to  renew  them  from  shoots  ntai'  the  root,  advantage  should 
be  taken  to  do  so. 

Although  only  two  eyes  have  been  left  on  a  shortened 
shoot,  almost  always,  when  the  vine  is  young,  casual  and 
supplenitary  shoots  are  thrown  out ;  all  these  growths  are  cut 
off  at  the  first  pruning,  when  the  shoots  from  the  reserved 
eyes  arc  3  or  4  inches  long  and  the  bunches  can  be  seen.  If 
one  of  these  shoots  happened  to  be  well  placed  and  offered  a 
certain  base,  it  should  be  retained  to  renew  a  part  of  the 
shortened  shoots.  In  such  case  one  of  those  furnished  by  the 
two  pruned  eyes  should  be  removed,  the  least  .veil  placed, 
unless  the  other  shows  no  fruit.  Sometime  afterwards  when 
the  shoots  are  10  or  12  inches  long,  false  or  premature  shoots 
are  formed  at  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves  ;  they  must  be 
carefully  removed  as  well  as  the  tendrils  which  would  useless- 
ly absorb  a  portion  of  the  sap.  The  first  fastening  or  paling 
up  of  the  strongest  shoots  is  then  begun  ;  the  others  still 
remain  free :  they  are  only  fastened  up  successively  as  they 
enlarge  and  pruning  is  continued  upon  them.  Wfien  the 
shoots  have  reached  the  desired  limit  they  are  pinched.  This 
pinching,  which  should  be  done  before  tha  Howeriiig  and 
immediately  after  it,  but  not  while  the  vine  is  in  bloom,  has 
the  effect,  by  stopping  them  in  their  length,  of  driving  the 
sap  to  their  lower  parts  and  causing  them  to  grow  larger. 
It  also  contributes  powerfully  to  the  maturing  of  the  sprig 
and  consequently  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  which  receiving 
more  nourishment  become  finer  fruit. 


The  eye  which  has  been  pinched,  and  often  the  one  next 
before  it,  develope  ;  the  shoots  coming  from  them  are  taken 
off  for  the  resisons  given  above. 

A  Oreen-Hoime. — Figure  75  shows  a  gref  a-house  with  a 
double  roof.  In  this  green-house  the  front  and  rear  walls  as 
well  as  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  of  the  same  dimensions  ; 
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it  would  however  ])e  better  to  raise  the  wall  on  the  N(>rth 
and  lower  it  as  much  on  the  South  side  and  to  lengthen  the 
South   side  of  the  roof  and  shorten  the  North  side  in  pro- 


Fig,  "y. 


Fig.  76. 


portion  as  shown  in  figure  76.  The  Green-house  is  so 
constructed  as  to  present  its  front  or  principal  face  to  the 
South  ;  the  doors  are  placed  in  the  gahles  which  need  not  he 
made  entirely  of  glass.     From  15  to  IH  feet  in  width  liy  from 


Fig.  77. 

18  to  1 1  in  height  are  the  usual  proportions  employed.  The 
roofs  are  made  of  frames  of  glas.s  from  3  to  3|  feet  wide.  A 
certain  number  of  the.se  may  l>e  fastened  in  theii  positions 
and  the  others  left  moveable  for  ventilation.  They  should 
be  made  to  slide  in  grooves  so  as  to  open  or  shut  them  at 
will.  The  front  and  rear  walls  may  be  replaced  by  snnple 
board  partitions  fastened  to  posts  sunk  sufficiently  deeply  in 
the  ground  to  prevent  their  disturbance  by  frost. 
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Fignre  77  shows  a  still  less  expensive  green-house,  as  it 
requires  less  glass  and  all  the  windows  in  the  roof  may  be 
fined  in  positions,  ventilation,  being  etfected  by  means  of 
traps  <i.  a.  hung  on  the  walls  and  by  the  doors  in  the  gables. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  glass  frames 
in  the  roof  into  two  so  as  to  diminish  their  length.  In  the 
latter  green  house  the  cost  of  the  rear  wall  may  often  V)c 
saved  by  making  the  gable  end  of  a  barn  or  of  any  other 
building  answer  the  purpose. 
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DISEASES   OF    FRUIT    TREES 


Fruit  trees  are  liable  to  suffer  from  enemies  and  diseases 
of  wliich  it  is  well  to  have  some  knowledge,  if  not  very  pro- 
found, at  least  sufficient  to  understand  their  effects  an«l  to 
be  able  to  meet  them  with  the  proper  remedies. 

Onm. 

This  is  a  disease  special  to  trees  bearing  nut  fruits,  it 
consists  in  the  extravasion  of  the  sap  or  the  juices  which  takes 
place  on  the  exterior  of  the  tree :  the  bark  splits  and  gives 
a  passage  for  the  gum  This  disease,  the  causes  of  which  are 
attributed  to  the  soil,  to  meteorological  circumstances,  to 
contusions,  to  hardened  bark  which  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  and  to  intermittence  in  the  regularity 
of  its  flovv,  when  in  the  spring  hot  weather  is  followed  sud- 
dendly  by  cold,  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  branches  or 
portions  of  branches  on  which  it  appears.  The  only  efficient 
remedy  is  to  scrape  off  the  deposits,  that  are  formed,  with 
a  sharp  pruning  knife  cutting  in  as  far  as  the  live  wood,  as 
soon  as  the  disease  shows  itself,  (see  page  147). 

Diseases  of  the  vine. 


The  "Blanc". —  This  de.sease  i^^  common  to  a  great  many 
plants ;  we  will  only  consider  it  in  connection  with  its  effect 
on  the  vine. 
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It  shows  itHcIf  in  the  form  of  dust  or  n  whitiah  film, 
attacking  the  leaves,  the  buds  and  the  fruit :  it  is  due,  to  the 
presence  of  various  kinds  of  funjji,  ntnong  others  the  oidiuui, 
nionilia  &c.  al  least  the  fungus  is  the  apparent  result. 

If  the  attack  is  light  and  taken  at  the  lieginning,  Hour 
of  brimstone  and  its  compounds  or  Itetter  the  flour  of  brim- 
atone  alone  will  cause  the  disappej.ranne  of  the  fungus  :  two 
or  three  applications  in  a  year  are  sutlicient.  If  the  disease 
is  severe,  whether  taken  at  tlie  beginning  or  not,  the  fungus 
reappears  continually  and  the  brimstone  must  be  used  a  great 
number  of  times.  The  crop  may  be  saved  but  it  will  have 
lost  considerably  both  in  quantity  and  quality  The  Hour  of 
brimstone  is  the  most  effibient  of  all  treatments  so  far  dis- 
covered. It  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  We  therefore  recommend  its  employment 
without  waiting  until  the  oidium  has  had  a  good  start  or 
even  until  it  has  appeared.  The  use  of  the  brimstone  is  an 
excellent  precaution  even  before  the  appearance  of  the 
disease. 

When  Hour  of  brimstone  is  used,  it  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible  and  without  lumps,  which  renders  its  application 
more  easy.  It  is  dusted  over  the  vine  by  means  of  a  small 
bellows  made  specially  for  the  purpose 

Canker. 


1*-'^ 


Cankers  are  recognized  by  a  sort  of  slimy  ooze  which 
comes  from  splits  in  the  bark,  which  at  other  times  is  attacked 
by  dry  rot.  All  trees  but  particularly  peor  and  apple  trees 
are  subject  to  this  disease,  the  presence  of  whicJi  indicates  an 
unhealthj'  condition  or  exhaustion.  Sometimes  however  they 
are  the  result  of  accidents,  such  as  blow^,  bruises,  &c,,  in 
which  case  they  are  easily  cured.  The  sores  are  scraped 
down  to  the  live  wood  with  a  cutting  instrument  and  then 
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covered  with  ^rnftin;,'  wax  or  ointment.  They  .shouM  ho 
treute.l  hh  8«H)n  as  noticed.  When  they  are  ihie  U>  u  want  of 
vigour  in  the  tree,  all  the  ohi  hark  must  l>e  tiiken  oft  an.l  tlie 
Hpots  scraped  to  the  live  wood  and  if  necessary  the  tree  is 
cut  .short  an<l  h,w  so  m  to  obtain  new  slioots.  Cankers 
are  as  often  n.et  with  in  dry  warm  ground  as  in  ground 
which  is  cold  and  wet. 

Jaundice  or  Ohlorosis. 

This  disease  attacks  all  trees,  hut  the  pear  trees  more 
frequently  than  others.     The  leaves  become  yellow  the  bu.ls 
stop  growing,  the  branches  droop  and  often  dry  up  at  the 
end.s.     This  indicates  either  exhaustion,  or   when    it   hists 
during  the  whole  season,  an  absence  of  sufticient  .lepth  of 
soil.     If  due  to  prejudicial  atmospheric  inHuences,  such  as  a 
great  drought  or  prolorige.l  periods  of  wet  weather  which 
cause  the  tree  to  droop,  there  is  no  serious  danger  and  as  a 
rule  it  will  pass  away  with  tlie  causes  whicir produced  it 
When  it  continues,  vegetation  mu.st  be  revived  by  manure- 
The  exhausted  soil  must  be  taken  away,  new  soil  is  put  intci 
the  hole  and  the  treo  is  virtually  replanted.     Unless  too  old 
the  tree  acquires  new  strength  which  prolongs  its  life  for 
several  years     It  is  readily  understood!  that  such  an  operation 
to  be  successful,  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  care 
Sulphate  of  inm  applied  either  by  immersion  or  sprayinrr  i„ 
tloses  of  20  graiiLs  to  a  pint  of  water  gives  very  f^vvoralle 
resu'^s. 

Mosses  and  parasitical  plants. 


Fruit  trees  of  all  ages  are  almost  always  overrun  by 
m08se.s,  lichens,  fungus,  &c.,  which  impede  their  functions 
and  do  them  harm.  They  are  got  rid  of  by  sweeping  them 
off  with  small  birch  brooms.     The  birch  twigs  are  bound 
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firmly  together  by  wire.  These  brooms  nro  eoHily  made  nt 
homo.  If  the  weather  sliould  l>o  very  dry  the  tree  is  first 
wet  with  u  syringe  or  haml  pump.  Liming  is  also  an  excellent 
treatment.  Lastly  a  simple  washing  with  plain  water  is 
sufficient,  if  the  parasites  arc  not  adhering  too  thickly. 


ANIMALS  THAT  DAMAGE  FRUIT  TREES. 
Birds. 

The  number  of  birds  which  attacic  fruit  is  so  large, 
that  it  useless  to  mention  their  names.  The  damage  they  do 
is  unfortunately  too  well  known.  To  keep  them  off  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  Every  kind  of  scarecrow  has  been  tried,  but 
they  soon  get  accustomed  to  them.  Firing  oft  guns  or 
covering  with  nets  or  clothi  are  good  in  their  way  but  have 
their  disadvantages,  the  first  is  too  expensive  and  takes  up 
too  much  time,  the  others  prevent  or  retard  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Wreaths  of  white  paper  with  black  rags  attached 
placed  about,  answer  pretty  well  but  they  do  not  last' 
Besides  these  methods  are  only  practicable  for  espaliers. 
Standard  trees  can  only  receive  slight  protection. 

Rats,  field  mice,  moles,  &c. 


Animals  of  this  class,  or  rather  the  dormouse  which 
belongs  to  same  species,  cause  havoc  in  gardens  ;  they  attack 
seed,  fruit,  &c.  We  will  not  here  describe  the  various  traps 
which  are  used  for  their  destruction,  they  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  but  we  would  recomme;id  the  employment  of 
poisoned  bait  as  the  most  sure  and  expeditions  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  Nux  vomica  and  arsenic  are  difficult  tn  obtain 
and  dangerous  to  use.  Lime  or  plaster  mixed  with  flour  is 
good  but  a  paste  of  phosphorus  is  better  and  has  the  samQ 
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effect,  ft  is  Hpn>ii.|  upon  l.r.'u.l  whicli  is  cut  into  siimll  piecis 
Leinj,'  cureful  !i<,t  to  allow  the  bread  t„  |„.  toucli.'.j  l,y  th.- 
httii.l,  as  it  has  Ik-uii  noticed  that  these  uniumia  iivoid  f.M.d 
touched  liy  the  human  hand 

Caterpillars. 

C'literpi liars  devour  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  often 
completely  strip  and  thus  injtue  their  products.  While  youni,' 
they  live  to^retlier  and  move  from  place  to  place,  l.nt  when 
three  (luurturs  frrown  they  disperse.  Mefore  they  separate  is 
the  easiest  time  to  effect  their  destruction.  They  are  re- 
moved hy  a  special  instrument  made  for  tfie  purpose  called 
an  "  echenilloir  ".  The  nests,  which  are  always  foun.i  at  the 
er.ds  of  the  branches,  are  cut  away  i.y  this  instruuKiiit  and 
burned.  As  fast  as  they  are  hatched,  they  collect  tofjether 
in  groups,  tliese  may  then  be  crushed  by  hand.  A  spraying 
of  soap  and  water  or  better  still  of  hellebore  has  a  ;,'ood 
effect.     Cliimney  soot  is  also  used. 

Grubs. 


These  small,  but  too  well  kii.wii  in.socts,  cause  consider- 
able damage  by  their  enormous  number.  Tluy  attack  the 
extremities  of  the  bmls  and  leaves  to  such  an  e.\tent  as  to 
stop  or  seriously  to  interfere  with  vegetation  in  the  parts 
theyjiave  readied.  The  nio.st  succe.sslul  we  might  say  an 
infallible  treatment  of  these  pests  is  fumigation  with  tobacco 
or  spraying  with  a  decoction  of  the  sa^ie  plant.  After  the 
fumigation  the  leaves  must  be  washed  by  means  of  a  hand 
pump  so  as  to  detach  those  not  completely  killed,  but  only 
rendered  torpid.  On  tlie  ground  they  die  at  or.cc  The 
tobacco  water  must  be  prepared  before  hand  and  must  be  thick 
so  as  to  fiave  greater  strength. 
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Anotlii-r  ri'Cfipt  is  : 

<^iiu.H,siii  cliipH ^  ll«<- 

\Vlial«'  oil  sMup 7 

\V liter •*>*>  gallons. 

Tli*>  i|uassiH  cliips  art>  lioilcd  Cor  an  hour  in  ahout 
.s  pillons  of  water,  tlu!  stmp  is  tlissolved  in  hoilinf?  wator.  th« 
two  Holiitions  are  mixed  top'tluT  and  water  is  added  np 
to  100  gallons.  This  is  then  pKiitirully  applied  with  a 
sprinkler. 

Kermis. 

This  is  an  insect  which  attaches  its««U'  t(»  the  liranches 
.so  extensively  as  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  tree 
anil  to  cause  it  to  droop  and  fa«le.  Tliey  may  he  ruldted  ofll 
with  a  coarse  hrush  or  scraped  oti  witli  a  blunt  inst  rument. 
The  hranches  are  then  wiwdied  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco 
or  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  and  then  limed. 

Ants- 
Ants  injure  the  trees  by  attackinjj  the  buds  and  fruity 
but  the  damage  they  cause,  is  sliglit.  There  are  few  njethods 
known  for  their  destruction.  Honey  and  water  in  .small 
bottles  which  are  hung  upon  the  tree  or  vine  are  generally 
employed.  Fish  oil  keeps  them  oH  but  does  not  destroy  them. 
When  an  ant-hill  is  discovered,  it  is  burned,  or  boiling  water 
is  thrown  upon  it,  or  coleseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
or  better  than  all,  a  handful  of  guano.  This  manure  appears 
not  only  to  destroy  the  ants  but  also  their  eggs. 

The  apple  frnit-miner. 


{Argyretsthia  conjugella,  Z.).  —  This   insect,  which  has 
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nttnuMivl  so  iiiiicli  iittfiitioii  i.r  |/i(i'  yarn  )>y  its  .!.•  tnu-tiuri 
of  tho  H)>pk>  crop  .,r  r.ritish  ( 'uliiinliiit,  Ii.im  n^nin  lH<«ri  tlio 
raijsii  of  coimiHciiiMr  loss.  In  orclmrJs  (•ontiiiiiin;'  srvi'iul 
vurietiiH  of  upplt's,  tin?  imtivc  tipple  was  moiv  litil.lu  to  \,n 
iittiickutl  thun  tliu  larger  vurictioM. 

Thpre  in  no  certuiri  reinudy  known.  All  timt,  w<>  r„n 
advi.w,  is  to  wmp  uronmi  i\n>  trunk  of  cicli  triio  ii  .loiii.io 
\>i\U(\  of  Iwiy  or  u  IxukI  of  cloth  4  or  r>  inciion  \vii|i.,  one  of 
theno  humJs  closf  to  tlit;  j,'rouml  tuid  the  othor  ii  littl,  higli-r 
up.  'I'liH  cut«rpilhir  si'ifkin^  n  crovici!  in  which  t  -[.in  its 
cocoon,  will  not  fail  to  .stop  at  tlu^sc  hands,  and  l.y  .-,,,,,11  1,^ 
them  onco  a  wi'.(k,  n  j^roat  ninnhor  can  he  colloctel  wi.icli  .uv 
dcHtroyt'd  l.y  l.ein;,'  hurn.'d  or  Mcaldi-d.  All  appl.s  a  1,1.1, 
have  fallen  from  tin;  tree  should  he  destn.ycd  at  tin;  si,i„t! 
time  a.s  there  are  jfenerally  caterpillars  in.side  of  them. 

Hut  the  hent  way  of  all  for  the  preservation  of  trees, 
and  especially  appJe  trees,  from  the  attacks  of  insects  is  \,y 
liming. 

Grubs  on  the  Cherry  tree. 

An  emulsion  of  petroleum  may  he  advantaif(>ously  use<l. 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  had  much  e.xpi-rience  in  the  treutiniTit 
of  gruh.s  upon  apple  and  other  trees  in  British  Colund.ia 
speaks  very  favorahly  of  the  followinj,'  lotion  ma<le  from 
tohacco  and  soap  :  "  4  llis  of  tohacco  waste  are  soaked  in 
9  gallons  of  hoiling  wat»!r  for  4  or  5  hours  (or  in  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water  for  4  or  5  days)  I  |t>.  of  whale  oil  soap 
is  dissolved  in  1  gall(»n  of  hoiling  water.  The  decoction  of 
tohacco  is  poured  into  the  .solution  of  .soap  and  the  nnxture 
is  plentifully  applied  to  the  trees  with  a  sprinkler  having  a 
spout  wliich  reduces  the  licpiid  to  a  fine  spray. 
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Treatment  by  pulverizers. 


In  all  the  Provinces,  irrefutable  proofs  attest  the  great 
value  of  treatment  l>y  pulverizers  for  fruit  trees  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  from  insects  or  fungus. 

Intelligent  farmers    know    the  great  advantages  of  a 
careful  treatment  of  their  crops  with  the  aid  of  pulverizers. 
The  practical  fruit  grower  is  now  seldom  heard  to  give  the 
childish  and  illogical  excuse  that  he  had  no  time  to  treat  his 
trees,  as  he  knows  perfectly  well   that   pulverization  and 
profits  are  synonymous  terms.     There  are  publications  now 
in  Canada,  free  for  the  asking,  which  teach  the  advantages 
of  treatment  by  pulverizers  and  give  detailed  information  as 
to  the  manner  of  preparing  and  applying  siniple,  cheap  and 
effective  remedies  against  hurtful  insects  or  the  troublesome 
diseases  that  are  met  with  in  our  orchards.     It  would  appear 
to  be  unnecessary  to  recall  the  attention  of  a  reflecting  man 
to  this  subject  ;  but  there  are  still  some  fruit  growers  to  be 
found  everywhere  so  indifferent  as  to  never  follow  the  advice 
given.     I  will  again  here  call  attention  to  these  remarks, 
which,  I  trust  will   have  the  effect  of  convincing  a  larger 
number  of  fruit  growers  and  fu,rmers  generally  that  if  they 
adopt  the  treatment  by  pulverizers,  they  will  be  well  repaid 
for  their  trouble  and  that  careful  and  conscientious  efforts 
are   more  certainly  crowned    with    success    l»y    the    use    of 
pulverizers  upon  fruit  trees  than   in   any  other  branch   of 
agricultur 

It   must   not   be    forgotten    that    a    great   number   of 
insecticides  and  all  the  fungicides  are  poisons  ! 

Label  all  poisonous  .substances  and  put  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  animals  and  of  ignorant  people  and  children  ! 

Do  not  put  copper  compounds  into  iron  vessels  ! 
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Do  not  continue  tlie  applications  on  t'ruit  which  will  be 
fit  for  gathering  within  3  or  4  weeks  ! 

Make  trials  in  a  small  way,  if  you  fear  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  on  the  foliage  ! 

Never  apply  the  remedies  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 

Liming. 

Liming  is  done  with  lime  water  .some  what  thick  and 
freshly  prepared  (see  page  102) 

Bordeaux  mixture. 

Is  composed  of : 

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 4  to  (J  ll..<5. 

Live  Lime 4  Ihs. 

Water 40  gallon.«. 

To  prepare  Bordeaux  mixture,  take  4  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitrio'  in  powder  and  dissolve  it  in  a  gallon  of 
hot  water  in  a  barrel  or  a  wooden  tub^uti  iron  ve.ssel  must  not 
be  used  as  it  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  ?ulphnte  of  copper). 
Enough  water  is  poured  over  4  lbs.  live  Mine  to  form  a  clear 
mixture.  This  mixture  is  pa.ssed  thiough  a  sieve  or  piece  of 
coarse  cloth  which  collects  all  lumps  When  the  two  liquids 
have  become  cold,  the  cooling  may  be  hastened  by  the  utidition 
of  several  gallons  of  cold  wuter  to  the  .solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  lime  water  is  poured  into  tlu^  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  stirring  the  whole  time  with  a  .stick.  After  this 
enough  water  is  added  to  make  40  gallons  in  all  and  the 
mixture  is  ready.  Each  time  it  is  to  be  used  it  should  be 
thoroughly  .stirred.  The  l>arrel  nm.st  be  kept  covered  to 
prevent  du.st  or  dirt  from  fulling  into  it. 

To  apply   this  mixture  to  the    leaves   a   pulverizer    is 
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employed,  but  if  there  is  none,  n  watering  can,  with  the  rose 
pierced  with  small  holes,  is  used  instead.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  pul'erizcrs  in  the  market.  The  most  handy  for 
farming  purposes  is  a  force  pump,  fixed  on  a  barrel  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  which  is  drawn  over  the  land  by  a  horse. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  excellent  fungicide,  that  is  it 
stops  and  destroys  the  growth  of  fungus,  parasites,  scab  an«l 
black  stains  on  fruit  trees,  &c. 

Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  en^een- 

As  Paris  green  is  thfe  best  in.sccticide,  especially  for 
potatoe  bugs,  the  worm  in  apples  &c.,  it  ts  often  used  as  a 
mixture  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

A  ]  lb.  of  Paris  green  is  diluted  in  enough  water  to  form 
a  thick  paste  which  is  added  to  the  40  gallons  of  Hoideaux 
mixture.  This  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  an«l  Paris  green 
is  therefore  a  fungicide  ami  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
insecticide. 

During  its  application,  the  solution  nuist  be  continua'ly 
stirred  up  (goo<l  pulverizers  are  fHrnished  with  an  .•lutomutic 
mixer)  as  the  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  Paris 
green  precipitate  rapidly   in  liquid  in  repose. 

Emulsion  of  Petroleum. 


This  insecticide,  very  largely  used  for  grubs,  caterpillars, 
spotted  wood,  animal  parasites,  the  horn  tly,  &c.,  is  composed 
of: 

Petroleum  (coal  oil) 2  quarts. 

Common  hard  soap 2  ounces. 

Water 28  quarts. 
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Till!  soa|)  is  lioiltMl  ill  a  (juart  of  water  until  <lis.s<>lveil 
aii<l  tlie  lioiliii^r  solution  is  poured  into  the  iietroleuiii  and 
with  th«!  aid  of  a  syrin^'e  and  a  forct-  pump  the  mixture  is 
well  stirred  For  5  minutes  ;  w)ien  it  has  a  creamy  appearance 
27  «]uarts  of  water  are  added.  This  emulsion  is  used  from  u 
good  pulverizer. 

Powder  of  Pyrethrum. 

This  powder  is  l»est  used  dry.  It  is  generally  mixed  with 
4  times  its  own  weight  of  Hour  and  kept  in  a  well  covered 
jar.  It  destroys  caterpillars  especially  tho.se  which  attack 
the  cahl»age  and  is  very  useful  in  cases  where  the  use  of 
Paris  green  wovid  be  dangerous,  as  on  vegetables  and  fruit  a 
sliort  time  before  they  arc  gathered  for  u.se.  For  insects  it 
is  an  active  poi.son,  although  practically  harmless  to  man.  To 
apply  it  a  bellows  with  a  reservoir  is  'i.sed  which  may  be 
bought  from  the  seedsmen. 

White  Hellebore. 

A  ve'^etable  insecticide.  It  is  prepared  from  the  nx^ts 
of  the  Veratrum  Album,  reduced  to  a  powder;  it  i.«  employed 
like  the  powdered  Pyrethrum  in  cases  where  the  u.se  of  Paris 
green  would  be  dangerous.  It  is  applied  dry  as  a  powder,  or 
mixe<l  with  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons.  I>ut  its  l^e.st 
use  is  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  which  is  poured  upon  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  cabi)ages,  raddishes,  turnips,  &c., 
the  infusion  kills  the  worms  which  attack  the.se  plants;  it 
is  prepared  with  |  lb.  of  hellebore  and  2  gallons  of  hot  water. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  copp<%r. 


Dissolve  1  tl).   of  sulphate  of  copper   in    24  gallons  of 
water.    It  is  a  fungicide  employed  against  vegetable  para.site,s, 
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such  as  rust,  swellings,  scab  and  other  fungous  diseases  of 
rasplterry  bushes,  pear  and  apple  trees,  vines,  &c. 

It  is  also  ftsed  to  sulphate  seed  grain.  The  grain  is  put 
into  a  baff  and  soaked  for  several  hours  in  the  solution 
(sometimes  for  12  hours) ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  soaked  in 
lime  water  for  5  minutes,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  dry 
somewhat  before  being  sown. 

Eau  Celeste. 


This  fungicide  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ammo- 
nia (commercial)  and  wati',r  in  the  following  proportions  :  1  lb 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  H  pints  of  ammonia  and  22  gallons  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  about  2  gallons 
of  hot  water  and  when  cold,  adil  the  1^,  pints  of  ainmonia, 
then  add  enough  water  to  make  up  the  22  gal  Ions.  Use  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  following. 

Solution  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  copper. 


A  highly  recommended  fungicide  against  fungous di.seases 
of  fruit  trees,  such  as  mildew  of  the  vine  and  gooseberry, 
scab  in  apple,  plum,  cherry  trees  &c.,and  rust  in  strawberries, 
ritis  solution  is  formed  of  copper,  soila  and  water  and  is 
!>repared  as  follows,  dissolve  separately  1  lli  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  2  quarts  of  hot  water,  and  1  i  llis.  of  salts  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  also  in  2  (juarts  of  hot  water,  pour  the  second 
solution  into  the  tirst  and  stir  vigorously,  let  it  stand  for  5 
or  6  hours  to  allow  the  carlioiiate  of  copper  to  settle  comple- 
tely to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  draw  off  the  clear  water  and 
you  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  about  8  oujie^Si 
of  carbonate  of  copper  ready  for  use. 
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Paris  Green. 

Pun's  «,'reeii  is  uii  urseuite  of  cuppcr,  containing'  .'>()  to 
00  per  c<!nt  of  arsenic.     It  is  a   very    violent   poi.son    svliicli 
^^  should  l>e  handled  with  prudence  ancl   kept  under  lock   md 

key  It  is  a  sure  remedy  against  all  kinds  of  in.sects,  hut 
especially  a<,'uinst  those  having'  mandibles,  or  ynawinj,'  insects. 
To(j  strong  an  application  will  greatly  injure  the  leaves  of 
the  plants.  It  is  used  either  dry  or  in  a  litjuid  form.  To  u.se 
it  dry  it  must  be  mixe<l  witli  50  to  100  times  its  wei<'ht  in 
plaster,  wood  aslies,  Hour  or  slack  lime  and  this  properly 
mixed  is  shaken  over  the  plants  to  be  preserved  from  insects. 

For  use  in  li<|uid  form  with  the  pulverizer  it  is  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  II)  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  but  if  the  foliage  is  tender  (plum,  cherry  trees,  &c.) 
250  to  ,S00  gallons  of  water  must  be  used,  as  this  green 
p«»wder  does  not  dis,solve  in  water,  to  nnx  it  properly  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water,  is  first  used  with  which  it  is  made  into 
a  thick  pulp  which  is  afterwards  mixe<l  with  the  re(|uisite 
•quantity  of  water.  In  its  application  it  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  plants  with  much  force  so  as  to  reach  all  th  ir  parts  but 
the  operation  must  lie  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  li(juid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  leaves. 

When  the  liquid  mixtures  of  I'aris  green  (or  other  in.sec- 
ticides;  do  not  adhere  to  the  leaves  of  certains  plants,  such 
as  the  cabbage  &c.,  a  small  <|uantity  of  soaj)  suds  add.  d  to 
the  mixtun-  will  have  the  desire«l  effect  ;  as  the  soap  vvater 
then  moistens  the  leave.s. 

Alkaline  Solution. 


This  solution   recommended   by   Prof.  Saunders,  of  the 
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ExperiiTientul  Farm  at  Ottawa,  is  prepared  l»y  mixinf;  a 
strong  solution  of  salts  of  soda  (wasliinff  soda)  with  soft  soap, 
until  the  mixture  has  the  consistency  of  pulp  The  soft  soap 
may  he  replaced  by  hard  soap,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Applied  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  with  a  large  brush,  it  forms 
an  adhesive  coating  which  destroys  all  gnawing  insects  and 
gives  vigour  to  the  tree. 


-& 
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Keeping  apples  and  pears. 

The  kecpinijf  of  apples  and  pears  is  done  in  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  phice,  i\w  fnutcry. 

We  must  however  say  that  pears  are  much  lianh>r  to 
keep  than  apples,  double  precautions  must  therefore  he  taken 
in  <,'atherin;f  them. 

A  few  words  on  this  sul)ject  at  once,  as  it  has  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  future  keepinjr  of  the  fruit,  as 
well  from  the  time  when  it  takes  place,  as  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

The  preci.se  timoof  ^atherinfr  evidently  varies  acconh'nc 
to  the  varieties.  Those  which  ripen  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
sliould    he   gathered    from   eight  to  twelve  days  I. efore  they 
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would  naturally  drop  from  the  trues.  At  that  time  the  fruit 
has  in  itself  the  necessary  elements  to  accomplish  its  matu- 
ration, as  this  is  now  only  a  chemical  reaction,  imlependant 
of  all  physiolojrical  action.  Hy  ^'athering  these  fruits  at  this 
time  they  are  deprived  of  sap  and  they  are  forced  to  elaborate 
more  completely  tliat  contained  in  their  tissues  and  they 
hecouje  better  Havoured. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  fruit  is  rearly  for  gathering 
when  in  lifting  it  in  the  hand  the  pedunc!>'  becomes  easily 
detached  from  the  hull  or  enlargement  to  which  it  is  attached 
The  yellow  tint  on  the  side  of  the  fruit  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  sun,  also  indicates  the  proper  time  for  gathering. 

Fruits  which  only  ripen  in  the  winter  and  which  are  the 
properly  called  keeping  fruit,  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
tViey  have  reached  their  full  growth  and  immediately  vege- 
tation ceases,  that  is  between  the  end  of  September  and  the 
end  of  October  according  to  the  variety,  the  season  and  the 
climate.  Experience  has  shown  that  fruits,  left  upon  the  tree 
after  their  full  giowth,  are  more  difficult  to  keep  afterwards  ; 
besides  they  lose  their  aroma,  become  more  watery  by  reason 
of  the  prevailing  lower  temperature,  which  no  longer  allows 
of  the  elaboration  of  the  principles  which  have  come  into 
the  fruit,  if  on  the  other  hand  they  are  gathered  before  their 
perfect  growth,  they  shrivel  and  ripen  with  difficulty. 

In  any  case  the  gathering  should  take  place,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  has  risen  between  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  by  prefe- 
rence. The  fruits  are  then  charged  with  a  smaller  (juantity 
of  moisture,  their  Havour  is  more  pronounced  and  they  keep 
better. 


This  rule  is  moreover  a  general  one  and   applies  to  all 
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The  l>e.«t  mothof]  of  j(utlifrinj,',  Cdnsists  in  tlet»icliinfj  the 
fruits  (uw  \>y  one  iind  placing  them  gently  in  ii  luusket  with 
sides  only  slightly  raised.  Dtsep  sided  Imskfts  may  CMUse 
injury  to  the  fruit  placed  in  the  hottom. 

The  fruit  should  not  he  suhjected  to  pressure  of  any 
kind,  for  every  hruiso  will  pro.itice  a  hrown  stain,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  bring  on  the  rotting  of  tin-  fruit. 

For  fruits  near  the  tops  of  i\w  trees  and  out  of  nuuh  of 
the  hand,  it  is  better  to  mak'j  use  of  a  ladijcr  to  i;nai»le  them 
to  he  reached.  Various  kinds  of  fiuit  baskets  have  been 
tried,  allowiu"  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  without  th.'  aid  of 
a  ladder,  but  they  all  show  disadvantages  as  well  in  the  slow 
progress  of  the  work  as  in  the  ab.scnce  of  perfection  in  de.sign. 

The  fruits  are,  in  fact,  always  more  or  les  bruLsffl  ami 
cannot  be  kept  as  long  as  if  they  had  I  teen  gathered  by  hand. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  gather  the  fruits  during 
wet  weather  ;  in  such  case  they  must  not  be  wiped,  as  (other- 
wise the  bloom  which  contributes  .so  largely  to  their  Iteauty 
and  pre.servatioii  will  be  rubbed  off. 

Tliey  should  simply  be  .•^pieail  out  side  by  side  upon 
straw  in  a  dry  place  until  they  have  become  perfectly  dry. 
They  may  then  with  all  safety  be  carrieil  to  the  fruiteiy. 

Building  a  fruitery. 


A  well  built  fruitery  sIkhiM  .li'.play  the  following 
conditions  : 

1  It  should  always  show  an  et|ual  temperature,  as 
changes  of  temperature  are  prejudicial  to  proper  preservation. 
They  exercise  an  iuHuence  upon  the  juice  of  the  fruit  and 
may  successively  either  accelerate  or  retard  fermentation 
and  change  the  interior  organization. 
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2"  The  tfinperaturfi  hIiouUI  l»e  kept  low,  higher,  it  will 
ucceleriito  iiiaturntion  ;  to<i  low  inaturntion  will  cease.  In  the 
hitter  cuse  it  will  he  necessary,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or 
consumption  of  the  fruits  to  expose  them  for  a  longar  or 
shorter  period  to  a  hijjher  temperature  so  that  they  may 
ripen,  and  further  the  (juality  of  the  fruit  in  always  more  or 
less  changed. 

ii"  The  fruitery  should  he  free  from  light  as  it  hastens 
maturation  hy  fticilitating  the  chenncal  phenomena  which 
produce  it 

4  All  the  carhonic  acid  thrown  off  hy  the  fruit  .ihonld 
he  retained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  fruitery,  this  gas 
assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  fruit. 

5  The  atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  than  moist. 

6  The  fruits  should  he  so  placed  that  they  will  exercise 
the  least  possible  pre.s.sure  the  one  upon  the  other. 

These  various  conditions  cannot  all  be  found  together, 
except  in  the  construction  of  a  special  fruitery,  an  expense 
which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  incurred  by  farmers  who  devote 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  fruit. 

With  most  farmers  the  fruitery  is  a  part  of  the  house, 
cellar  or  store  room,  set  asi.le  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
be  perfectly  healthy,  not  damp  or  cold,  having  a  northern 
exposure  by  preference  with  openings  fully  shuttered  and  a 
double  door. 

During  periods  of  frost,  the  windows  should  bo  sheltered 
by  mats  and  straw  so  as  to  keep  the  cold  from  the  fruit. 

A  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  low  degree  of  temperature,  varying  as  iittle  as  possddo, 
so  as  keep  the  fruit  from  fermentation  which  unfavorably 
ha.stens  the  ripening. 
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white  wiMxl  or  supin,  pl.iccil  nltuut  10  or  i.'i  incliej*  uliove  oiu- 
another. 

An  ahsohitf  cloanlinfs.s  dhoiiM  prevail  in  the  fruit^Ty  ; 
un  uctivf  supirvi.siuii  .should  b;  e.\(  rci.«,t(l,  so  thut  ull  <Iicuym^' 
fruit  shouKl  \tv  curerully  reinovecl. 

Care  to  be  given  to  fruit  during  preservation. 

Upon  the  care  j^iveii  to  fruit  durinjj  its  pro.Sfrviitimi,  the 
hitter  hir<;ely  depends. 

As  fast  us  tliey  reach  the  fruitery,  the  fruits  are  placed 
upon  11  tahle  and  lightly  covered  with  very  dry  straw, 

Tfiore  they  are  picl<ed  and  each  variety  is  stit  apart,  the 
stained,  wormy  or  liruised  fruits  which  will  not  keep  are 
carefully  separated.  The  fruits  are  then  left  on  the  tahle  for 
three  or  four  days  to  nllow  tliL-ni  to  loose  a  part  of  their 
moisture. 

After  this  they  are  placed  in  rows,  with  a  little  space 
between  them  go  that  they  may  not  touch  each  other. 

When  the  fruits  liave  been  arranjjed  in  this  way  the 
windows  and  doors  are  hit  open  during'  the  day,  except  in 
wet  weather,  and  this  for  aliout  a  week  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
supertiuous  moisture  contained  in  tlieiii.  This  heinf  done 
all  the  exits  are  hermetically  clo.sed  and  the  doors  are  not 
afterwards  opened  except  for  the  interior  work  <.>f  the 
fruitery. 

It  is  lastly  of  importance  that  the  fruit  shouhl  not  remain 
in  contact  with  the<lamp  produced  l>y  itself  ;  for  this  purpose 
draughts  of  air  more  or  less  powerful  arc  established  ;  but 
this  proceeding  has  so  many  disadvantages  that  it  should  Ix? 
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immediately  abandoned.  In  the  very  Hrst  place  a  forced 
cliange  of  temperature,  always  injurious  aa  we  have  seen,  is 
produced,  moreover  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  hastened 
throuj^h  the  reception  of  the  temporary  light.  Besides, 
this  proceeding  can  only  be  carried  on  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  above  freezing  and  in  dry  weather.  But  as 
in  winter  th"  contrary  is  always  the  case,  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  air  and  compelled  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  damp  air  of  the  fruitery. 

As  a  remedy  for  all  these  troubles,  we  have  only  to 
employ  chlorure  of  calcium,  which  is  cheap  and  has  the  pro- 
perty of  easily  absorbing  atmospheric  moisture. 

Quick  lime  has  the  sabie  faculty  but  in  a  lesser  degree  ; 
it  has  further  the  disadvantage  of  combining  with  the 
carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  fruit  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  useful  in  their  preservation. 

In  using  clorure  of  calcium  it  may  be  placed  upon  glass 
funnels,  standing  in  any  kind  of  a  vessel,  so  that  as  fast  as 
it  dissolves  the  salts  will  run  into  the  receptacle. 

Mr.  Dubreuil  recommends  for  this  purpose  a  sort  of 
wooden  box  lined  with  lead  and  placed  on  a  table  or  other 
support,  it  must  have  a  certain  slope  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  A  small  opening,  bored  in  the  middle  of  its  lower 
side,  will  allow  the  liquified  clorure  of  calcium  to  run  off  into 
a  vessel  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. 

The  fruitery  should  be  often  visited  so  as  to  remove  the 
fruits  which  have  commenced  to  spoil  and  to  put  apart  those 
which  are  ripe.  If  on  examination,  the  peel  of  the  fruit  is 
found  to  be  much  distended  the  clorure  of  calcium  should  be 
renewed  if  it  has  completely  liquified.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fruit  is  shrivelling,  it  is  because  the  atmosphere  istiecom- 
ing  too  dry,  in  which  case  the  clorure  is  removed  for  somQ 
time. 
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Dispatching  of  apples. 

No  fruits,  says  Mr.  Moore,  but  those  of  good  (luality  an.! 
carefully  picked  over,  should  be  sent  away,  these  are  the 
only  ones  that  will  sell  at  remunerative  prices  :  Great  care 
should  be  observed  in  placing  them  in  the  barrels,  for  the 
finest  fruits  lose  their  beauty  when  negligently  packed.  The 
packing  should  be  begun  by  laying  down  a  range  of  apples 
of  a  uniform  .size,  the  upper  part  ot  the  apple  resting  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  is  then  Hlled  by  degrees,  shak- 
ing it  lightly  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  fill  all  e.npty  spaces, 
this  is  a  precaution  that  must  not  be  neglected.  Ths  noise! 
made  by  the  apples  becoming  displaced  and  knocking  against 
one  another  in  a  badly  filled  barrel,  is  enough  to  con^demn 
the  whole  of  a  consignuent.  When  the  barrel  is  properly  filled 
the  cover  is  put  on  and  forced  into  position  by  means  of  a 
press.    It  is  then  solidJy  nailed  and  the  hoops  tightened. 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  packing;  and  carelessness  on  this  point  often  entails 
serious  loss.  The  barrel  is  then  stamped  so  as  to  show  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  fruit  it  contains. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Como,  has  experimented  with  and 
adopted  boxes  of  convenient  size,  divided  into  compartments 
for  each  fruit,  for  the  packing  of  summer  apples.  By  this 
means  he  has  succeeded  in  shipping  to  England  Fameuse,  St. 
Lawrence,  Duchess  and  other  apples  with  all  the  fresh  appea- 
rance of  apples  just  gathered.  This  discovery  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  opens  a  paying  market  to  our  summer  an.l 
autumn  varieties.  Their  appearance  no  less  than  their  fine 
flavour  recommending  them  to  high  class  consumers  as  orna- 
ments to  the  table. 

Preserves. —Instead  of  eating  the  fruit  raw  as  it  is 
gathered,  it  is  also  prepared  in  various  ways.  Preserves  are 
a  preparation  made  with  the  fruit  either  whole  or  cut  into 
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pieces,  and  more  or  less  cooked  with  a  riuantity  of  sugar  of 
e(jual  or  almost  e(jual  weight. 

The  best  preserves  are  those  which,  being  cooked  enough 
for  keeping,  retain  all  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  fruit. 
The  way  to  have  them  perfect,  is  to  prepare  them  with  the 
right  proportion  of  sugar.  The  same  as  in  sirups,  if  too  much 
sugar  is  used,  i  hey  candy,  but  if  too  little,  not  only  do  they 
ferment  and  spoil  in  the  jars,  but  there  are  other  evil  results 
which  deserve  attention. 

The  first  is  that  they  must  be  very  mucii  boiled  so  as  to 
reduce  them  by  evaporation  to  a  proper  consistency  for 
keeping ;  but  this  prolonged  boiling  blackens  ihem  and  gives 
them  a  bitter  or  even  morp  unpleasant  taste  and  causes  them 
to  lose  the  odour  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  second  place  the  expense  is  really  greater  when 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  sugar  is  used.  For  example  :  from 
5  lbs.  of  fruit  you  will  obtain  about  4  lbs.  of  juice,  add  to 
this,  4  lbs.  of  good  sugar  and  your  preserves  so  prepared  will 
be  without  waste  and  there  will  be  about  7  lt)S.  of  it. 

If  you  only  use  2  fts.  of  sugar  for  the  same  quantity  of 
fruit,  you  will  be  at  larger  expense  for  fuel  to  evaporate  your 
fruit  and  besides  there  will  be  considerable  waste  since 
instead  of  7  lbs.  of  presjrves  you  have  little  more  than  4. 
You  will  therefore  have  suffered  a  real  loss  where  you  hoped 
to  effect  a  saving. 

These  calculations  will  be  appreciated  as  they  deserve 
by  people  who  practice  real  economy,  and  also  by  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  clear  fine  flavoured  preserve.  As  a  rule 
there  is  everything  to  gain  in  not  trying  to  save  in  sugar 
and  in  using  only  the  very  best. 

Common  sugar  is  not  only  less  agreable  to  the  palate, 
but  it  comes  higher  in  price  than  good  sugar,  on  account  of 
the  loss  sustained  in  clarifying  and  in  the  skimming  during 
the  cooking  of  the  preserves,  if  the  flavour  of  molasses  and  a 
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flisagreable  dull  colour  are  to  lie  avoided.  From  all  this  it 
follows  that  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  preserves  villi 
inferior  sugar,  a  larger  quantity  must  he  used  than  the 
difference  in  the  price  between  it  and  good  sugar,  and  the 
expense  is  greater.  Persons  who  will  take  the  trouble  lo 
weigh  the  pre.serves  obtained  and  to  calculate  the  expense, 
will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  our  calculations 
and  we  believe  will  end  by  following  our  advice. 

It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  least 
l)oiled  pre.serves  are  the  best,  provided  they  will  keep.  The 
more  sugar  t^oy  contain  the  shorter  the  boiling  re(|uircd. 
At  the  same  time  this  lule  must  not  be  stretched  too  far, 
since,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  preserves  will  candy  if  too 
much  sugar  i.s  used.  We  consider  that  not  more  than  a 
weight  of  sugar  equal  to  that  of  the  fruit  should  be  used. 

A  quick  fire  is  wanted  in  making  pre.serves  .so  that  they 
will  not  take  long  to  boil,  they  should  be  stirred  continually 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  burning  or  sticking  to  the  '  >ttom 
of  the  preserving  pan,  the  danger  of  which  is  greate  when 
the  quantity  of  preserves  is  small.  The;'  are  stirred  up  and 
the  portions  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  pan  are  scraf)ed  off 
by  means  of  a  spatula  or  wooden  spoon.  As  froth  is  formed 
and  rises  to  the  surface  it  must  be  skimmed  off. 

The  preserves  are  cooked  enough,  when  a  spoonful  on  a 
cold  plate,  thickens  at  once.  They  are  then  withdrawn  from 
the  tire.  If  they  are  potted  in  earthr  -are  jars  there  is  no 
danger,  but  if  put  into  vessels  of  glu,  ,  the  glass  will  break 
unless  first  heated  either  by  being  put  into  boiling  water  or 
wanned  by  a  spoonful  of  the  preserves  put  into  them  and 
spread  over  the  inside  of  the  ve-ssels. 

The  jars  are  generally  only  covered  after  cooling,  usually 
the  following  day  or  the  day  after  that  A  piece  of  paper 
is  cut  round  of  the  exact  size  of  the  inside  of  the  jar,  but 
before  placing  it  on   top  of  the  fruit  it  must  be  soaked  in 
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brandy.  The  tops  of  the  bottles  are  also  covered  with  j  .er 
soaked  in  hot  water.  All  the  above  remarks  about  preserves 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  making  of  jellies  and  marmalades 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  stewing  of  fruit. 

Jellies.— Are  preparations  of  the  juice  of  fruit  cooked 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar.  When  cold  they 
should  have  about  the  consistency  of  soft  glue,  they  should 
be  clear  and  have  the  taste  and  colour  of  the  fruit.  Jellies 
are  generally  made  from  viscous  fruit  containing  much  juice 
and  mucilage  such  as  gooseberries,  cherries  and  apples. 
Everything  said  ab-e,  about  preserves  in  general,  applies 
equally  to  jellies,  which  are  true  preserves,  except  that  the 
fruit  is  never  in  a  whole  cpndition. 

Marmalades.— Marmalades  are  similar  to  jellies  in  tliat 
they  are  never  made  out  of  whole  fruit,  but  they  differ  from 
the  latter  in  that  besides  the  juice  they  contain  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit  ;  they  have  also  a  little  greater  consistency,  contain 
less  sugar  and  are  not  clear. 

Another  important  point  of  similarity  is  that  in  their 
preparation  all  the  rules  and  precautions  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  treatment  of  preserves  generally,  may  be 
equally  followed. 

Stewed  fVuit.— Is  a  preparation  of  fruit,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  and  intended  to  be  eaten  as  &  on  as 
cooked  and  cooled. 

Stewed  fruit  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
the  preparation  contains  too  little  sugar  and  because  the 
fruits  being  almost  always  whole  or  nerly  so  are  never  cooked 
completely  through. 
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